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THE LANDHOLDING SYSTEM OF COLONIAL CHILE 
INTRODUCTION 


The study of the colonization of Chile is peculiarly inter- 
esting because it is that of the clash of two systems, or rather 
of two much separated stages of the feudal system. When, 
toward the middle of the sixteenth century,. the Spaniards 
reached Chile, its native population was distributed in socie- 
ties which radiated from the many smaller to the fewer larger, 
and thence to the yet fewer which were larger still, and there 
was even a further radiation, unmistakable if vague, to a 
single center. In other words, the polity had in embryo the 
form which historians have agreed to call feudal. Its basis 
had ceased to be purely personal, and was tending to become 
more and more territorial. The societies composing it were 
still highly collective. On this polity, at this stage of evolu- 
tion, the Spaniards superimposed institutions which were 
imported, with certain adaptations, from sixteenth century 
Spain. The result of the clash was the greater part of the 
success and failure of the colonization of Chile. 

As regards the society which the Spaniards found in Chile, 
it is true that the Incas, lords of Peru, established between 
1410 and 1480 an overlordship of the country, and maintained 
it more or less for a century. But there is no evidence that 
they modified institutions importantly. Tradition and the 
facts observed by the Spaniards show with some certainty 
that the power of the Incas was, as far as possible, won and 
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held peacefully, that it was never a reality farther south than 
the River Maule and, above all, that it implied the payment 
of a tribute but not the expropriation, in any degree, of the 
native people. It did not therefore affect the landholding 
institutions of Chile. 


at 


Tuer INSTITUTIONS OF THE NaTIVE PEOPLE 


The Spaniards were the first people able to write who ever 
entered Chile, and knowledge of native institutions is there- 
fore derived from Spanish documents. These are of two 
kinds: official documents of which certain have been included 
in the published series called ‘‘Coleccién de Historiadores de 
Chile’’,1 and good collections have been published by the 
Chilean antiquaries José Toribio Medina,? Claudio Gay,? Mon- 
signor Crescente Errasuriz* and Domingo Amunategui Solar,® 
and of which others are among the archives preserved in the 
national library in Santiago ;* and chronicles and descriptions 
compiled by the conquerors and their successors. Of the 
latter, the letters written to Charles V. by him who was not 
merely a conqueror but the conqueror of Chile, Pedro de Val- 
divia,” must come first, but they, like many of the official docu- 
ments, may mislead because their author deliberately inter- 
preted what he did not understand. Inferences are more con- 
fidently drawn from the narratives written merely to enter- 


* Notably the records of Santiago town council in the sixteenth century, Actas 
del Cabildo de Santiago. 

2 Colleccién de Documentos Inéditos para la Historia de Chile. 

* Documentos sobre la Historia, la Estadistica y la Geografta de Chile. 

‘In appendices and notes to his Historia de la Iglesia Chilena, and Seis Afios 
de la Historia de Chile. 

*“*Apuntaciones Documentos,’’ being appendix to his Las Encomiendas de 
Indigenas en Chile; appendices to his Mayorazgos i Titulos de Castilla. 

° Especially the archives of the court of the Audiencia Real at Santiago. 

* These letters are printed in Vol. I of the ‘‘Historiadores de Chile’’ series. 


They are excellently translated by Cunninghame Graham in an appendix to his 
Pedro de Valdivia. 
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tain, notably the contemporary history of the conquest by 
Géngora Marmolejo, one of Valdivia’s companions,® and 
Francisco Niifiez de Pineda’s story of his seven years of 
captivity in the early seventeenth century among the Indians 
of south Chile.® In the eighteenth century, when the southern 
Indians were enjoying almost completely regained independ- 
ence and practising their ancient customs with only obvious 
modifications, two other observers wrote especially instruc- 
tive works, namely, Don Pedro de Cérdoba y Figueroa,” a 
soldier, speaking the Indian language, who served in several 
expeditions to south Chile, and Father Miguel de Olivares,1! 
a Jesuit missionary who dwelt in that district for many years. 

When Valdivia reached Chile in 1540 he noted the strong 
family affection of the native people of the country and de- 
scribed their houses. He says: 


They love their children and their wives exceedingly, and also their 
houses which they have well and strongly made of beams, many of 
them with two, four or eight doors.1? 


The importance of these dwellings and their several doorways 
suggest that each was intended to shelter not a family at its 
simplest but a couple of generations of one family and some 
collateral kinsfolk, and this surmise is confirmed by Nijiez 
de Pineda who describes the home of his captor, the chief 
cacique Llancareu, in which lived Llancareu himself, his mar- 
ried son, his grandchildren and his maiden daughter, and 
which was separated only by a thin partition from the house 
of his other son, the cacique Maulican. In both dwellings 
there were vaguely specified womenfolk.1? In fact, at the 

® Alonso de Géngora Marmolejo, Historia de Chile desde su Descubrimiento 
hasta el Avo de 1575, in ‘‘Historiadores de Chile’’. 

° Francisco Nijfiez de Pineda y Bascundn, El Cautiverio Féliz, in ibid. 

% Historia de Chile, in ibid. 

" Historia Militar, Cwil y Sagrada de Chile; and Historia de la Compania de 
Jests en Chile, both in ibid. 

“Cartas de Pedro de Valdivia, p. 55 (in ‘‘Historiadores de Chile’’). 

% Op. cit., pp. 87-88, 100; cf., ibid., pp. 217 and 218 for the similar household 


of another chief. 
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time of the conquest the lowest unit of native society in Chile 
was the composite family, the small related community living 
together and grouped about a chief. It was the unit which 
all students of the history of European societies know well. 

Other evidence of the family solidarity which character- 
izes all societies based on this unit is found in the criminal 
law. The responsibility for a crime rested on the offender’s 
kindred as well as himself; the guilt attached to the whole 
family group. Patricide was not a criminal offense because 
the man who killed his father was held to have spilt his own 
blood.1¢ The solidarity of families gave rise also to the insti- 
tution of heredity: dignities were inherited; sons inherited 
their fathers’ wives (with the exception of their own moth- 
ers) and their fathers’ animals. There is no mention of 
primogeniture, and it is likely that the most worthy of the 
grown-up sons of a cacique was chosen to succeed him. 

The title of cacique seems to have been given to every 
head of a household, or to every grown man on whom women, 
youths, and children depended. The higher dignitaries were 
also caciques but might enjoy additional titles. 

The wife was her husband’s chattel whom he bought from 
her father, paying for her in cattle in the eighteenth century 
and probably in llamas before the Spanish invasion. If he 
killed her he was not punished because it was held that he 
could do what he chose with what he had bought. The men 
were polygamous: they had, according to the Spaniards, as 
many wives as they could afford. For the money spent on a 
wife was an investment: while the business of the men was 
to hunt and to fight, that of the women was to bear and tend 
children, cook, weave, and care for animals, and to cultivate 
the soil except for the great works of ploughing and harvest- 
ing, so that it was the women who preserved and largely ere- 
ated wealth. Weddings were celebrated in the public meeting- 
place and great value attached to the act of marriage. If a 


“MM. de Olivares, Hist. Militar, Civil y Sagrada, ch. X. 
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woman bore children before she was sold to matrimony she 
was disgraced, and the children so born had a special name 
and were probably unable to enjoy the full rights of the 
member of a family.'® 

Houses so strong as those which Valdivia describes must 
have been more than temporary shelters. That the family 
communities were settled in their houses and on their lands, 
that they did not customarily shift their dwellings from one 
site to another, is also proved by the advanced state of agri- 
culture when the country was discovered. There is repeated 
evidence of irrigation in the dry region of central Chile. Of 
the districts about Santiago and about La Serena, Gongora 
Marmolejo says that the people watered the sown land ‘‘with 
water which they take from the rivers, and they lead it by 
canals to irrigate their holdings.’’!® Valdivia, who seems to 
have enjoyed some savoury native messes, reported that the 
natives cultivated maize, potatoes, the oil-yielding plant called 
madia, capsicum, kidney-beans and cinchona.1* 

Nuiez de Pineda’s agricultural information betrays the 
additional fact that there was a wider unit of society than the 
household, a community made up of households settled in a 
district and doing some of the work of tillage jointly. He 
shows the households distributed in cavas, sometimes called 
cavies. He relates that when, during the spring, he was the 
guest of Cacique Tureupillan, Cacique Quilalebo, evidently 
chief of the larger community, invited 


those of his cava and faction [parcialidad] among whom was my 
host, Cacique Tureupillan. . . . We went to Quilalebo’s house where 
there was a gathering of men with their ploughs, with the implements 
like three-pronged forks called huellos and with other implements 
like furnace shovels. With these they tilled the soil and made the 
furrows in which the women went sowing. The author of the feast 
and master of the cultivated land slaughters many calves, llamas, and 
% Wor marriage customs, see ibid., ch. XV. 


1 Op. cit., 2. 
" Cartas de Pedro de Valdivia, p. 55. 
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sheep, and each one finds that the land on which he works and dis- 
charges his task (tarea) is strewn with jars of chicha,'® and that there 
are several fires on which meat is roasting and stews are being cooked. 
Thence from time to time the women carry food and drink to the 
men.?® 


There were like gatherings for the work of harvest, and 
of building when this was necessary. It is clear that the 
Chilean households were organized in communities, each hav- 
ing its chief, and there are indications that these communities 
were united by a traditional tie of blood. Pedro de Valdivia, 
in a letter to the king, also refers to them, calling them behe- 
trias in which the caciques were united and which had names.?° 
The names were those of places as well as societies, the cavas 
existing in the geography of the country. Valdivia speaks of 
them as containing from twenty to thirty men, but Nuiez 
states that more than sixty men, in addition to women and 
children, were present at Quilalebo’s spring gathering.?! 
Probably in the southern district which Nifiez knew, a country 
of adequate rainfall, the cavas were larger than in the arid 
central zone described by Valdivia. 

There is a difficulty in the numerous references to Spanish 
‘‘reductions’’ of the Indians to ‘‘villages’’. ‘‘The pacific 
Indians’, says Pedro de Cordoba, referring to the people of © 
the central zone in the late sixteenth century, ‘‘were reduced 
to villages, their Spanish lords being very solicitous for 
this’’.22 The measure was a most unpopular one with the 

* Op. cit., p. 278. 

*% Prescott says that the Indians of Peru made chicha from maize and Cun- 
ninghame Graham makes the same statement about the Indians of Colombia. But 
in Chile it was certainly made from the fermented juice of other plants, for Gén- 
gora de Marmolejo informs us that the Indians made wine from ‘‘maize and other 
plants’’; Nufiez de Pineda speaks of chicha made from apples; and Santiago de 
Tesillo, another seventeenth century writer, says that the Chilean Indians made 
‘‘different chichas from all the crops they harvest which are infinite in number’’. 
The delicious chicha of modern Chile is made from grape juice. 

» Cartas de Pedro de Valdivia, p. 13. 

™ Op. cit., p. 278. 

” Cérdoba y Figueroa, op. cit., p. 245. 
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people affected. When, in 1641, the Marqués de Baidés, who 
then represented the king of Spain in Chile, made peace at the 
town of Imperial with a congress of Indians, he undertook 
that none of them should be ‘‘reduced”’ to a ‘‘village of 
ranches?* or a stockade’’.2* The fact seems to have been that 
the cavas were too widely scattered to be recognized as vil- 
lages by the Spaniards, who aimed at bringing them to such 
self-contained sites as were more easily assimilated by the 
colonial system. 

In some instances there may have been a unit intermediate 
between the cava and the household. Witnesses in an enquiry 
held in 1565 were asked whether they knew that in the district 
of Valdivia there were ‘‘many large cavas which have beneath 
them and subject to them other small cavas which are called 
machuelas and pichicavas’’. In reply, one witness stated that 
there were four or five machuelas in every cava.25 The evi- 
dence is clearly supplied by persons who did not understand 
the native organization, but it may indicate that some of the 
composite families within the cavas were so large as to con- 
stitute hamlets. 

The fact that a cava practised collective tillage raises the 
question of how far rights of property had evolved among 
this people when they entered history. That their llamas, the 
livestock which they kept at the time of the discovery, and 
afterwards their cattle, sheep, and horses, were in individual 
ownership is proved by the marriage customs. All the ani- 
mals of a cava seem to have been united in a communal flock, 
which grazed at a distance from the tilled land and was 
herded by the boys and often driven from place to place. 

As to rights of property in land, Ricardo Latcham has 
sought to prove,?* from evidence given in a lawsuit of 1560, 

33 In Chile the small cottage of mud and thatch, which is the usual dwelling of 
a peasant living on his employer’s farm, is still called a rancho or ranchito. 
* Cérdoba y Figueroa, op. cit., p. 245, 


% Medina, Documentos ineditos, XVIII. 406. 
In La Lectura (Santiago), Year I, No. 1, July, 1922. 
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that individual Indians of central Chile let and sold land in 
the fifteenth century. All the witnesses in this case were Indi- 
ans. The first of them stated that ‘‘in the time when the 
lords Incas governed this country, which is very long ago”’’, 
Tronabel and Nitipande, caciques, lent a small piece of land 
to two caciques, named Tureoleve and Quilencare, in return 
for a reddish sheep [i.e., llama], beads, a piece of gold, and a 
silver girdle. The version of the second witness was that 
‘‘long before Don Diego Almagro came to these lands’’,?? 
Ironabel and Nitipande sold the land in question to Tureoleve 
and Quilencare for two pieces of gold, seven sheep and beads. 
This statement was varied by the third witness only inasmuch 
as he dated the transaction ‘‘in the time of the Incas’’ and 
gave the price as ‘‘two piece of gold and a piece of silver’’. 
The fourth and last witness told a less intelligible story of a 
sale of the land ‘‘long before Almagro and Valdivia came’’.?® 

All this evidence of a transaction about a century old 
proves only the existence of a tradition that this land had 
been conveyed from certain caciques to other caciques. It 
may have been that the chief and his son and heir conveyed to 
another chief and his son and heir, or that the chief and the 
dependent who stood next to him in importance conveyed to 
two other caciques similarly related. But the overwhelming 
probability is that the conveyance was in truth not that of 
land but of a chieftainship. This probability is created, in the 
first place, by much evidence regarding analogous societies, 
and secondly by the form of the interrogatory put to the wit- 
nesses, which Seftor Latcham has quoted wrongly and which 
implies that the dwellers on the land had collective rights in 
it. The witnesses were asked 


whether they know, have seen or have heard that the said caciques, 
Tronabel and Nitipande, sold the piece of land which the said Pedro 
Gomez now has to his Indians, and whether they know that the said 

* Diego de Almagro in 1536 led from Peru the first and unsuccessful Spanish 


expedition into Chile. 
* Archivo de la Real Audiencia (Santiago), 206. 
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Indians of the said Pedro Gémez gave him [le, perhaps a mistake 
for les which would mean ‘‘them’’] for the land seven sheep and four 
girdles of gold and one of silver and many beads [chaquira] of tur- 
quoises of Cuzco and of this country, so that the sale passed between 
them in effect as sales and purchases are wont to be effected among 
them.?9 


The implication undoubtedly is that the Indians who held of 
Pedro Gémez had, traditionally, collective rights in his land. 
The probability that the land of a cava belonged to all the 

people living in it arises also out of the known facts regarding 
agriculture. Nuiez de Pineda’s reference to the ‘‘master’’ 
of the cultivated land,®° namely, Cacique Quilalebo, is evi- 
dently that of a seventeenth century Spaniard not to a land- 
owner but to the chieftain of a primitive community. We are 
specifically told that not only preliminary tillage and har- 
vesting were collective, but also sowing and the works which 
intervened between sowing and the harvest, which were done 
by all the women of the cava together, with the occasional help 
of the lads.*! It is, indeed, possible that, as occurred in some 
other societies, the land was divided into lots before the great 
spring works of tillage and sowing, and a special lot then 
assigned to each household. It is to such a custom that Nunez 
may refer when he says that each man had his task (tarea) 
of ploughing and digging.®? But there is no proof even of 
such provisional and incipient individualism of landholding. 
All that is certain is that the harvests were divided among 
households. ‘‘That which is harvested’’, says Father Oli- 
vares, ‘‘is at the disposal of all the people of a household’’,®* 
and Valdivia describes the native houses as stored with every 
kind of foodstuff.24 Father Olivares also comments on the 
rarity of fences in south Chile.** 

2 Archivo de la Real Audiencia, loc. cit. 

30 Vide supra. 

31 Niifiez de Pineda, op. cit., p. 304. 

2 Ibid., p. 278. 

% Hist. Militar, Civil y Sagrada, p. 62. 

% Cartas de Pedro de Valdivia. 

3 Toc. cit. 
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Landlordship was hereditary like other dignities. There 
is a document which seems to prove that it could pass to a 
woman, a grant made in 1599 by the royal audiencia at San- 
tiago to Gonsalo Martinez of the lands, lying seven leagues 
from Santiago, which his mother, Mariana Piesunlien, an 
Indian woman, had inherited from her ancestors.** It must 
be remembered, however, that Mariana’s hereditary right had 
been heavily weighted by her marriage with Gonsalo’s father, 
a Spaniard, probably such a union as was frequent in other 
South American countries, for instance Peru and Paraguay, 
where conquerors frequently chose the daughters of powerful 
caciques for their wives, in order the more easily to win the 
allegiance of the dependents of these chieftains. This expedi- 
ent was much more unusual, yet not quite neglected, in Chile. 

As households were included in a cava, so beyond the cavas 
there were wider units. But there is nothing to show that 
the economic chain extended beyond the cava. There is no 
proof that any larger group held property in common, nor 
any evidence that tribute was paid by any group at all to any 
other. Of the way in which the tribute anciently due to the 
Incas was collected we have no information. 

The cava was comprised immediately in a society which 
also acknowledged a chief, that society which the Spaniards 
called the regua. ‘‘Wive, six or seven cavas’’, says a docu- 
ment dated 1555, ‘‘make a regua .. . and within the regua 
the natives from time immemorial have been brothers and 
kinsfolk’’,37 a statement which implies that the traditional 
bond of relationship existed not only in the cava but also in 
the wider society which embraced it. In other documents the 
word lebo or levo is used instead of regua and in some the 
reference is to the regua or lebo.3& When, in 1551, Valdivia 
was describing his settlement of Concepcién to the king, he 
said of the district immediately north of the River Biobio that 

* Archivo de la Real Audiencia, 596, vol. 160. 


* Medina, Documentos Inéditos, XXIX. 254. 
* Ibid., XVII. 32 and XVIII. 403, 406. 
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it was distributed in levos, each one named after its chief, in 
which ‘‘the Indians recognize subjection to their superiors’’.°® 
Half a century later, a Spanish chronicler enumerated in Chile 
south of the Biobio nine reguas then in rebellion, nine belong- 
ing to ‘‘the state of Tucapel’’ and ten which were of Catiray.* 

Nunez speaks both of the reguas and of yet larger units, 
namely three districts, called uttamapos, into which he tells 
us, distinctly and more than once, that the land south of the 
Biobio was divided—the coast district, the district of the Cor- 
dillera, and the intermediate district. Each of these districts 
must have comprehended several reguas. Each had its chief, 
its principal cacique whose office was hereditary, but 


if he be very old or not much of an orator they are wont to substitute 
for him one who seems to them knowing, capable and discreet.*1 


There is other proof that the hereditary chief was sometimes 
superseded by an elected commander in time of war.*? Father 
Olivares says that the land south of the Biobio was distributed 
not into three but into four districts or amapus, each having 
a chief who spoke for his subjects at the congresses which the 
Spaniards held with the southern Indians in the eighteenth 
century.*? The two authorities are so explicit on this point 
as to suggest that the fourth, perhaps the most southern of 
the districts, was not in cohesion with the others at the time 
of which Niifiez wrote, but was separated from them, probably 
by a state of war. That there were four districts in the south 
is proved by a statement in 1881 that such number had con- 
certed the rising of that date.** 

% Cartas de Pedro de Valdivia, p. 54. 

“Tjuis Tribaldos de Toledo, Vista Jeneral, in ‘‘Historiadores de Chile’’, pp. 
134-135. The nine reguas in rebellion were those of Panguerova, Millarapue, 
Quido, Quiapo, Lavapie, Lebo, Taulero, Coleura, and Arauco; the nine ‘‘of the 
state of Tucapel’’ were Molhuilli, Lincoya, Pilmaiquen, Tucapel, Paycavi, An- 
golmo, Tomeluco, Cayocupil, and Elicura. 

“Op. cit., pp. 40, 360. 

“ Olivares, Hist. Militar, Civil y Sagrada, p. 58. 


* Tbid., p. 83. 
“See Horacio Lara, Crénica de la Araucana. 
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Niifiez has one anecdote which, at first sight, seems to imply 
that the three districts which he mentions were always inde- 
pendent of each other. He was staying in Cacique Quilalebo’s 
house, evidently in the district between the mountains and the 
sea, when a messenger arrived from a distant chief, carrying 
an arrow which was the recognized signal for a war council. 
Niuiiez says that this summons, because it came from another 
district, was not obligatory for Quilalebo or his men, that he 
was bound to do no more than publish the news of the coming 
of the arrow, so that any of his men who chose might volun- 
teer for the impending war.*® Nevertheless, it is certain that 
there was occasional systematic cohesion between the three 
districts. They undoubtedly conducted together the cam- 
paign against the Spaniards in the course of which Nunez 
was captured. After it they jointly held a meeting at which 
the elaborate ceremonial paid equal respect to each of their 
several entities. It culminated in the execution of a Spanish 
soldier, erected into the symbol of his nation, whose heart 
was carved into three pieces, each shared and consumed by 
the men of a district.*6 

Similarly, the four districts which Father Olivares calls 
the amapus were, as he testifies, each represented at the 
eighteenth century congresses.‘7 They retained for more 
than a hundred years longer enough reality and cohesive force 
to enable their men to meet in a war council and organize 
with judgment a concerted campaign against a common en- 
emy. This is proved by the statement of an Indian warrior 
who was captured in 1881 by the general of the army of the 
republic of Chile and who turned informer. He called the 
four districts butalmapus, evidently the same word as that 
which Ntifez de Pineda transliterated uttamapos and Father 
de Olivares amapus. 

* Op. cit., p. 360. 


* Nafiez de Pineda, op. cit., pp. 41-43. 
“" Hist. Militar, Civil y Sagrada, p. 84. 
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‘<The rising’’, he said, referring to that then in course 
against the authority of the republic, 


is general. The four butalmapus are included in it. The caciques of 
the uplands and the lowlands have decided to put an end to the vil- 
lages which have been made between the Biobio and this point [Fort 
Traguien] and between Mulchen and Angol. The lowland caciques 
insist that the uplanders begin the action, first taking Adencul village 
and fort. Once this is done by us, the uplanders, they will easily take 
Lumaco and Los Sauces, Cacique Marilecolipi seizing the one and 
Cacique Hentecal the other. When these forts have been captured, 
lowlanders and uplanders will unite on the land of Quechereguas, 
and thence they will march to attack Angol, Collipuli, Mulchi and 
all the villages, advancing up the Biobio. This is the caciques’ plan.*® 


Beyond this loose unity in the south of the butalmapus, 
there is evidence of a degree of solidarity among the whole 
native people of Chile. When the south rebelled in the last 
years of the sixteenth century, there were sympathetic move- 
ments in the center, the Indians in Quillota Valley celebrating, 
as the citizens of Santiago asserted, ‘‘the rites and ceremonies 
by which their people were wont to declare war’’.*® Prob- 
ably they had been notified of the rebellion and invited to 
join it, for before the great rising of the south in 1655 ‘‘the 
blood-stained arrow’’ which summoned to a war-council was 
carried through all central Chile, then long and completely 
subject to Spain and apparently quite cut off from the south. 
It even reached Coquimbo, near the border of the northern 
desert.°° Again, before the rising of the south in 1723 ‘‘the 
arrow ran’’ among the Indians serving the Spaniards in the 
center, and was said to have been received by those of Quillota, 
La Ligua, and Melipilla.®4 


Lara, Cronica de la Araucana. 

* Document quoted by Mgr. Crescente Errdsuriz in his Seis Anos de la His- 
toria de Chile, I. 87. 

Olivares, Hist. de los Jesuttas de Chile, p. 306. 

4 Tbid., 548. 
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What machinery held the social system together? The 
cohesive force was exercised through the medium first of the 
authority of the chiefs, secondly of meetings regularly held 
by each group. Every cava, every regua, every butalmapu had 
its meeting-place, a clear space chosen, according to the poet 
conqueror, Alonso de Ercilla, for its beauty as well as for its 
convenient situation.®2 According to a document of 1565 


they assemble and hold a congregation in the cava, and there they 
kill and eat their sheep, they make contracts as though in a market 
or general fair, and they celebrate marriages and concert war and 
peace ;58 


and in another document of the same date there is the state- 
ment that each cava within a regua 


has its drinkers, its game of chueca, and the place where balls and 
dances are held, where men hire themselves, the one to the other, and 
where there is selling and drinking.*+ 


There is evidence also of the meetings of the larger groups, 
culminating in Niifiez de Pineda’s description, to which allu- 
sion has been made, of the great assembly of the three butal- 
mapus. It is clear that the meeting-place and the chief were 
the outward signs of the integrity of this society and of its 
various units. 

It remains to examine the business which was transacted 
collectively. Probably cultivation and the distribution of 
produce sometimes occupied cava meetings, but it has already 
been said that there is no evidence of economic connections 
binding the larger groups. The administration of justice 
must have rested ultimately on a wider basis than the econ- 
omy. lather Olivares mentions murder, theft, and harmful 
witchcraft as punishable offenses. Murder entailed the pay- 

™See his La Araucana; cf. Niaiiez de Pineda, op. cit., p. 96, and Luis Tribal- 
dos de Toledo, op. cit., p. 21. 


*® Medina, Documentos Inéditos, XVIII. 406. 
* Ibid., p. 4138. 
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ment of a fine by the murderer’s kindred, presumably to the 
kindred of his victim. Of theft, the same authority says: 


when they think they have ascertained a theft, the injured man with 
his faction goes to the thief’s house. If this thief be poor they are 
wont to do justice by hanging him or cutting his throat, but if he 
have goods, four or more times the amount stolen is taken.55 


The word ‘‘faction’’ (parcialidad) may here have the same 
meaning as when Niifez uses it in his description of collective 
tillage, and refer to the cava. More probably, the sense of 
the passage is merely that justice was collective, that it was 
wreaked by one household on another if offender and offended 
belonged to the same cava, by one cava or one of the larger 
groups on another if they were not members of the same one. 
The importance of the offense and the fact that offender and 
offended belonged to separate large groups would turn pun- 
ishment into war, and the decision to make war was certainly 
taken in the meeting-place of the group involved. Whether 
this meeting-place were invariably the court of criminal jus- 
tice is uncertain. There is no proof that households could not, 
on their unaided initiative, wreak vengeance on each other. 
But the stage to which the civic sense of this people had ad- 
vanced makes it probable that the conviction of a criminal 
and the sanction of his punishment had a public character. 
Since marital, hiring, and other contracts were made in the 
folkmoots, it is likely that justice was administered there. 
Thus it may be said that the meeting-places were used for 
councils of war and the administration of the law. There is 
nothing to show that failure to attend them entailed penalties, 
nor is it easy to see how any such could have been enforced. 
The effective attraction of the folkmoots may have partly 
existed in their usefulness, but mainly, in all probability, it 
lay in the fact that they supplied pleasure and fed super- 
stition. The pleasure was provided by feastings, drinking, 


8 Hist. Militar, Civil y Sagrada, pp. 45-46, 59-60. 
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dancing, singing, and instrumental music,°® and by games, 
chueca, and pillan, in which one side played against another 
and which ministered to the taste responsible for el futba- 
lismo of modern Chile. Pleasure was also afforded by oratory, 
to which this people gave great value and which was so indis- 
pensable to a chief, as a means of influence, that he could 
hardly hold his office without it. The conclusion can hardly be 
far from the truth that the Indians delighted in attendance 
at their folkmoots, and that at them they were controlled by 
the oratory of their chiefs." 

Yet the superstitious motive was indisputably strong. 
The folkmoot was an expression of conscious unity, connected 
with the conception of mutual kinship and the hereditary vir- 
tue of the chief. A ritual of council, more or less symbolical, 
was observed. The sheep-killing, to which the quoted docu- 
ments refer, was sacrificial or at least symbolic, often if not 
always, although it may always have been the prelude to a 
feast. The appeal to the rhythmic sense in the music and 
dancing helped to give a mystical character to these meetings. 
The people desired to attend them and feared superstitiously 
not to attend them: therefore they were alive and forceful. 

In the open-air meetings which are still held by the Indians 
in some parts of south Chile, they are accustomed to license 
the native women doctors, still called machis, who hand on, 
generally from aunt to niece, their secret knowledge of magic 
and herbs. It may therefore be presumed that when this In- 
dian society flourished unadulterated, the public meetings had 
the function of inducting the members of the sacerdotal order. 
These were of two kinds, the huecubuyes who were in com- 
munion with a god and the machis who were the familiars of 
devils. In the seventeenth century, the Indians of the outly- 
ing island of Santa Maria rejected the services of certain 
Jesuit missionaries because they had, they said, their own 

“ Nafiez de Pineda mentions trumpets, clarinets, and flutes, presumably the 


instruments which those used by the Indians most closely resembled. 
 Nifiez de Pineda, op. cit., passim. 
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gods, customs and huecubuyes, as well as their machis.5* But 
in less remote districts the huecubuyes had at this time lost 
importance. 

‘In the past more than in these days’’, an old cacique told 
Niumiez de Pineda, 


there were in all our factions some huecubuyes, called renis, who were 
like your priests. They went clothed in long cloaks, either with their 
own hair long or wearing false hair, and thus they were distinguished 
from the rest of the people. They kept themselves apart from others, 
and at times held no communion with them or intercourse with women, 
but stayed alone in the mountains, in dark caves in which they con- 
sulted the spirit whom wizards and the demon-possessed machis know 
for god.5® 


There was thus a contrast between the ascetic huecubuyes, 
and the machis who, in recorded instances, were not women 
like their modern descendants, but sexual perverts wearing 
women’s clothes.® 


II 


Tue ImporteD INstITUTIONS 


The Spanish colonization of Chile turned upon towns, 
founded at strategic points throughout the country. Pedro 
de Valdivia’s first foundation dates from 1540. On a table- 
land, whence the Mapocho Valley leads to the roadstead 
which he named Valparaiso, stands the low hill now called the 
Cerro Santa Lucia, about which the River Mapocho separated, 
in those days, into two branches, forming an island. Valdivia 
chose this island site for his first town because of its defensi- 
bility, its accessibility to a harbor whence Peru could be 

58 Olivares, Hist. de los Jesuitas, p. 68. 


5 Niaifiez de Pineda, op. cit.; cf. Olivares, Hist. Militar, Civil y Sagrada, ch. XII, 
© Niafiez de Pineda, op. cit., p. 157. 
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reached by ship, and the richness of the lands which lay about 
it in the Mapocho and Aconcagua valleys. There was nothing 
haphazard about his townmaking. In general accordance with 
the royal decree concerning the laying out of new towns, he 
‘‘traced’’ five streets. running straight from east to west and 
six from north to south, and in the center he 


caused the Plaza to be outlined as a perfect square ... and with 
religious piety he took the cord to trace the site of the church, which 
he placed on the west side and reverently marked with a cross.®1 


The arrangement of the streets left the land of the town di- 
vided into squares of equal size, each of which formed four 
lots, the whole number of the lots being severally assigned to 
some sixty conquerors for their dwellings. ‘‘We built our- 
selves houses of wood and straw on the plan I traced’’, he 
wrote to the king, ‘‘and on this site I founded the city of 
Santiago del Nuevo Extremo’’.*? It was defended by a 
stockade. To the sixty odd Spaniards settled in this fortified 
town, Valdivia made large grants of land and Indians which 
covered the extensive surrounding district bounded by the 
River Choapa on the north and the Maule on the south.®* It 
behoved the grantees to hold the country and to live on its 
produce. In 1545, Santiago was granted a municipal govern- 
ing body, called a cabildo or chapter.®** The right to elect to 
the cabildo belonged to all who held inhabited houses in the 
town, that is to all who therefore ranked as its burghers or 
vecinos. 

In 1544, Valdivia founded a second fortified municipality 
in Chile, La Serena, not far south of that point on the coast 
where fertile Chile meets the desert which separates it from 


* Cordoba y Figueroa, op. cit., p. 34. 

© Cartas, p. 2. 

% Tbid., p. 13. 

“ Actas del Cabildo, in ‘‘Coleecién de Historiadores de Chile’’, I. 67; Gay, 
Documentos, I. 211; Cartas de Pedro de Valdivia, p. 11. 
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Peru. The new town was designed to guard the entrance into 
Chile and to supply troops coming thither from Peru. It 
received a plan as symmetrical as that of Santiago; its lots of 
land were assigned to ten vecinos; and its cabildo was elected. 
The district between the River Copiapo, at some distance 
north of La Serena, and the River Choapa, the northern limit 
of the Santiago territory, was distributed among the vecinos 
of the new town.® 

In 1550, Valdivia reported to the king that the lands he 
had allotted nine years before among some sixty vecinos of 
Santiago no longer sufficed to maintain them because most of 
the inhabitants had dispersed or were dead.** The drastic 
‘“chastisements’’ by which the conquerors kept the native 
population in check must indeed have occasioned many deaths 
and also, most probably, a real trek to the unconquered 
south.6* Moreover, these vecinos were looking covetously 
from their lands in the center which, owing to the annual 
eight months’ drought, were unproductive without laborious 
irrigation, towards the south with its plentiful rainfall. Val- 
divia knew that nothing would so ‘‘soothe their spirits’’ (to 
use his own phrase) as a campaign which promised to be 
gainful. He saw, at the same time, the advantage of pushing 
into the south in order to check the tendency of the Indians 
of the center to drift thither into freedom and safety, and 
in order to end their constant liability to receive help from 
_ their southern brothers. 

Accordingly, he reduced the vecinos of Santiago by about 
one half,®* settling those whom he thus deprived of their hold- 
ings, with other Spaniards, in five towns which he founded in 
South Chile—Concepcién, Imperial, Valdivia, Confines or 

* Medina, Documentos Inéditos, II. 11. 
© Cartas, p. 22. 


* Medina, Documentos Inéditos, VIII. 120 ff. 
® Cartas de Pedro de Valdivia, p. 24. 
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Infantes, and Villarica. The map will show that the sites were 
chosen to command the southern district: Concepcion, on the 
coast at the mouth of the great River Biobio; Imperial, at the 
confluence of the Rivers Cautin and Las Damas and at the 
foot of a low hill; Valdivia, at the extreme southern limit of 
Pedro’s conquests and at the mouth of the beautiful river of 
the same name. These three towns could be provisioned from 
the sea and each of them commanded the valley of its river. 
Villarica lay on the shore of an inland lake, between Imperial 
and Valdivia and connected with the coast by the Tolten Val- 
ley; and Confines, so called because it stood on the boundary 
of the territories subject to Concepcién and to Imperial, was 
inland on the plain of Angol and on a low hill dominating the 
fertile lands watered by the River Tolten. To each of these 
towns Valdivia gave the usual geometrical plan; in each he 
planted a municipality ; and in each he settled vecinos to whom 
he granted plots in the town on which to build their houses, 
and large rights outside it. In several or all of these towns he 
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also made forts. Thus when he distributed the sites com- 
prised in his plan of Concepcién to the forty conquerors who 
were to be its vecinos, he retained one square on which he built 
a fortified tower, and this was not given into individual own- 
ership but was garrisoned by fifty men-at-arms, including 
twenty horsemen. Others of Valdivia’s forts were not within 
town but isolated.® 
Francisco de Villagra, who succeeded Valdivia as gov- 
ernor, founded no town within modern Chile, but in Valdivia’s 
lifetime he had marched into the rich Transandine country, 
and there brought the town of Santiago del Estero, newly 
founded by a rebellious Spanish captain, to submit to his 
authority.” Valdivia’s work was continued by Don Garcia 
Hurtado de Mendoza who founded two towns in south Chile, 
Tucapel or Cafiete, on the site of one of Valdivia’s forts, and 
Osorno in a place where Valdivia had wished to build a town. 
In the four years of his governorship this young man also 
had time to send one of his captains to found Mendoza and 
San Juan de la Frontera in the country beyond the Andes 
where Villagra had been before him.”! The ultramontanism 
of these two governors caused some territory now Argentine 
to be included for a time in the province of Chile. The land 
about Osorno was the southernmost comprised in the colony, 
except the island of Chiloe on which, some twenty years later, 
a governor named Martin Ruiz de Gamboa founded Castro. 
The towns were the cardinal points, the hinges, of the 

colonial system of Chile. In each the vecinos were settled as 
in a garrison; and from each they ruled over the land which 
lay between the towns and was distributed among them. The 

© Cartas de Pedro de Valdivia, pp. 46-62; Medina, Documentos Inéditos, IX. 
447-449; Géngora de Marmolejo, op. cit., chs. XI, XII, XIII. 

© Tbid., ch. XIII. 

1 G@éngora de Marmolejo, op. cit., chs. XXVII, XXIX; Cristébal Sudrez de 
Figueroa, Hechos de Don Garcia Hurtado de Mendoza, in ‘‘Historiadores de 
Chile’’, pp. 60, 62, 76, 80, 81. 
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maintenance of the lines of communication between the towns 
therefore depended upon the exercise by the vecinos of the 
rights over land and people granted them. Here and there, 
outside as well as in the towns, were forts which it was incum- 
bent on them to man and maintain. Such was the system in 
its military aspect. It had an economic aspect for each gran- 
tee enjoyed the fruits of his holding and, within limits, of the 
labor of its inhabitants, saving that he was obliged to leave 
part of these fruits to the inhabitants and to render another 
fraction of them to the royal treasury. Thirdly, the system 
had a jurisdictional aspect. Every grantee was responsible 
for the policing of the territory within his grant, such power 
of his being limited by the jurisdiction of the town of which 
he was a vecino. The local jurisdictional competence of each 
town was, in its turn, limited by the power centralized in the 
governor whose seat was Santiago, and the governor owed 
obedience, in a varying and disputed degree, to the viceroy of 
Peru who, finally, was directly subject to the king of Spain. 
But regal intervention in this absolute empire could be and 
often was evoked, and even obtained, by lesser authorities 
than the viceroy—by the governor of Chile, by a municipality, 
or by an individual vecino. 

The system was that which the Spaniards had already in- 
troduced into Peru. Pedro de Valdivia, wishing presumably 
to safeguard himself against any accusation of having ex- 
ceeded his original commission from Pizarro, obtained in 1548 
another from Licentiate Gasca which allowed him, in right 
of the power vested by the king in Pizarro as viceroy of 
Peru, to make grants of two kinds. He might bestow sites 
for houses and farms on the conquerors, and he might dis- 
tribute in encomiendas the lands which he discovered and 
pacified.* The first of these authorities enabled him to con- 


™ Medina, Documentos Inéditos, XXIX. 89. 
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fer cultivable plots and sites for houses in the towns, and also 
farms in the neighborhood of the towns. Technically, only 
such land was granted to the conquerors. But under the sec- 
ond authority, Valdivia could also ‘‘recommend”’ (encomen- 
dar) to them the Indians over wide, vaguely delimited areas. 
The terminology was that of European feudalism. When, in 
medieval Europe, a weaker landlord gave a stronger landlord 
his fealty and, in return, received from him protection, he had 
‘‘recommended’’ himself to him, and had thereby become his 
man or vassal. It was this relation, one not servile, which in 
legality the charters of Valdivia and his successors estab- 
lished between the Spanish landlords of Chile, the encomen- 
deros, and the Indians ‘‘recommended’’ to them, their en- 
comendados, who were the inhabitants and tenants of the 
encomiendas. However much the powers conveyed by the 
grants of encomiendas may sometimes have been abused, it 
is clear that the Spanish authorities, the king and the council 
of the Indies which sat at Madrid, did not wish the native 
people of the American colonies to be enslaved.”* 


That the Indians may leave their vices, and especially the nefarious 
crime of eating human flesh,7* and that they may be taught and in- 


™ This, roughly speaking, was the theory of the encomienda, but there was 
considerable discrepancy between the theory and practice. Literally, the word 
‘“encomienda’’ denotes a ‘‘charge’’, a ‘‘trust’’, a ‘‘commission’’, a ‘‘recom- 
mendation’’, a ‘‘protection’’, a ‘‘defense’’, or ‘‘the income derived from a cer- 
tain place or territory conceded formerly by the king as a reward for some 
iservice’’; and ‘‘encomendar’’ denotes ‘‘to recommend’’, ‘‘to give in encomi- 
enda’’. The phrase ‘‘dar en encomienda’’ is usually translated ‘‘to give (or 
allot) in encomienda’’, The encomienda system, introduced in all faith by Spain 
into its colonies in order to cure the evils of the utterly ruthless repartimiento 
system, did accomplish much, but its provisions were readily evaded by unscrupu- 
lous encomenderos, and the primary meanings of the words ‘‘encomienda’’ and 
‘“encomendar’’ were frequently forgotten, notwithstanding the efforts of mission- 
aries and reformers. The encomendero usually looked upon the encomienda as 
his means of livelihood and self interest blinded him to many things. Miss 
Douglas-Irvine shows admirably in Part III of the present paper how the system 
degenerated from its intention when instituted.—Ed. 

% Except the account mentioned on page 17 of the eating of the heart of a 
Spanish soldier in a public assembly, I have found no evidence that the Chilean 
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structed in good uses and customs and in our faith and Christian 
doctrine, it behooves and is necessary that they be recommended to 
Christians in order that these may be served by them as free persons. 


Such was the wording of a capitulary of Charles V. issued for 
Peru.” 

Certain public obligations of the encomenderos were 
strictly in accordance with feudal usage. Hach of them was 
obliged to keep a horse and arms, that is to be prepared for 
military service. According to an ordinance made by Charles 
V. in 1537 for Peru, and valid for Chile by the terms of Val- 
divia’s commission, a minor who succeeded to an encomienda 
had to maintain an esquire to do his military service until 
he was himself of an age to bear arms.7*° Record of the oath 
sworn before the king’s scrivener by Don Alonso Campofrio 
y Carvajal, when he succeeded to an encomienda in Chile in 
1638, has been discovered in the archives of the Cerda family. 
It is as follows: 


He swore duly to God and on the cross and did homage. He swore 
to be a faithful and loyal vassal to the king, our lord, and to his suc- 
cessors in this and his other kingdoms, and to put himself beneath the 
royal standard every time he was summoned, and to defend it until 
he lost his life, doing all that a good and loyal vassal of his Majesty 
is bound to do, on pain of treachery and of losing his encomienda, and 
at the end of the said oath he said, ‘‘So do I swear, Amen’’.77 


Sometimes the military duty was specific. When Marina 
Ortiz de Gaeta, Pedro de Valdivia’s widow, ceded an enco- 
mienda near Arauco to Francisco Gutiérrez de Valdivia, her 
husband’s nephew, he became bound, in his own name and 
that of his wife, or the legitimate son who might succeed him, 
to maintain the fort of Arauco to an extent proportionate to 


Indians were ever cannibals, and the eating in this instance was entirely cere- 
monious and symbolical. 

™® Medina, Documentos Inéditos, IV. 237. 

“Ibid. XIV, 22. 

™ Printed by Amun&tegui Solar in his Mayoraggos i Titulos de Castilla, I. 173. 
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the number of Indians included in the encomienda.78 The 
military incidents of land tenure were burdensome in the ex- 
treme in this country of perpetual warfare, and the vecinos 
of Santiago protested more than once against their liability 
to serve in the unending war against the southern Indians.” 

Hach encomendero was also obliged to mend the king’s 
roads and bridges within the limits of his encomienda, a very 
old incident of European land tenure. 

Another duty, which was a real one, belonged to the mis- 
sionary side of this colonization. Every encomendero was 
bound to teach the Indians ‘‘recommended’’ to him 


the things of our holy Catholic faith, and if there be religious in the 
town, he must take thither the sons of the caciques that they may be 
instructed in our holy Catholic religion. 


Sometimes it was stipulated that if no ‘‘clerks or friars’’ were 
available, ‘‘a person of good life and example’’ should give 
the teaching.®° But this last provision was for an exceptional 
state of affairs. The ‘‘recommended”’ Indians were normally 
distributed in so-called doctrinas or doctrines, each of them 
the cure of one priest who received a stipend, paid partly by 
the Indians to whom he ministered but mainly by their en- 
comendero. An archidiaconal council held at Lima in 1567 
ruled that the bishop should determine the amount of this 
stipend, a decision confirmed next year by Philip IJ. But the 
bishop’s competency in this matter was disputed by the gov- 
ernor, and in the end it was decided that bishop and governor 
should agree on the proper salaries. Similarly, the right to 
nominate to these benefices was disputed between the civil and 
the ecclesiastical authority, that is between the court of the 
royal audiencia or the governor, as representing the king, and 

Medina, Documentos Inéditos, X. 281. 

7 Cf. Crescente Errdsuriz, Seis Afios de la Historia de Chile, I. 16. 

89The conditions of tenure are stipulated in the grants of encomiendas of 
which some are cited later in this paper and many others are printed by Medina 
in Documentos Inéditos. 
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the bishop. Neither side definitely established in this century 
a right of nomination.*! The doctrinas of central Chile, each 
with its priest and its chapel, were the germs of the modern 
parishes. In 1585, there were twenty-four of them in the lands 
between the Rivers Choapa and Maule which were held by the 
vecinos of Santiago, only five in the far less populated country 
dependent on La Serena.*? 

Yet another condition of the grants of encomiendas was 
part of the established policy of colonization. They stipulated 
that the encomenderos should leave to the principal caciques 
their wives and children and the other Indians who served 
them. This most interesting clause shows the efforts of the 
conquerors to absorb the native feudalism into the feudal sys- 
tem they introduced. The design was not to disorganize and 
reorganize native society but to bind its highest authorities 
to a superior allegiance, thus binding and centralizing it in 
its entirety. The chiefs were to be apportioned to the en- 
comenderos, and through the chiefs all the fealties which 
attached to them.** 

Valdivia wrote from Concepcién: 


I distributed the caciques on this side of the river .. . by their 
lebos, each one by its name, for they are, as it were, named, and in 
them the Indians recognize subjection to their chiefs.84 


It was on this principle that, to the best of their knowledge, 
the governors of Chile made these grants. One of Valdivia’s 
charters declares: 


I recommend to you in his Majesty’s name by this present, the lebo 
ealled Cuyunreva and Celdelo with its caciques. 


Twenty-one caciques are named and the charter also ‘‘recom- 
mends’’ 


* Crescente Errasuriz, Historia de la Iglesia Chilena. 

“Ibid. A bishop’s report of this date is printed as an appendix. 

“ Medina, Documentos Inéditos, VIII. 452, IX. 17, 395, 397, 410, 412, 441. See 
also other grants of encomiendas cited in this paper. 

“Cartas de Pedro de Valdivia, p. 54. 
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all the other caciques, even if they be not named here, and all the 
chiefs and Indians subject to the said caciques, whether named or not, 
all being subject to the said lebo Cuyunreva . . . that they may serve 
you in conformity with royal commandments and ordinances.®® 


Further, an effort was made to observe that old feudal 
ceremony by which a tenant became the man of his lord. In 
Santiago, in 1553, Juan Fernandez de Alderete, vecino, pre- 
sented to the alcalde the charter of an encomienda which he 
had received from Valdivia. Upon this there appeared two 
caciques who declared their villages and six other Indians 
who declared their villages and their caciques. Juan, in whose 
encomienda they were included, then asked for possession of 
them, and the alcalde took each one by the hand, saying he 
gave Juan possession of all the caciques, Indians and chiefs 
who, by his charter, pertained to him. Juan thereupon also 
took each of the Indians present by the hand, saying that he 
took possession on the terms stated by the alcalde.8* This 
ceremony may often have been omitted but was frequent. The 
employment of the word possession was contrary to all feudal 
custom, yet the ceremony was evidently a reminiscence of 
feudal usage, as well as an attempt to secure for the new land- 
lords the personal loyalty of their tenants through the repre- 
sentatives of these. 

While the ‘‘recommended’’ Indians were bound to render 
certain services to their Spanish lords, they retained the right 
to unmolested occupation of their lands. Garcia de Mendoza, 
legislating against abuses, forbade the seizure or occupation 
of the lands or cultivated plots of the Indians, 


which thing more than any other disturbs and unsettles them and 
causes them to leave their native places so that these come to be 
depopulated.’ 


85 Medina, Documentos Inéditos, IX. 412. 

% Thid., XIV. 28. 

8 Tbid., XXIX. 416; cf., Actas del Cabildo de Santiago, in ‘‘Coleccién de 
Historiadores de Chile’’, I. 37. 
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But the virgin unsettled land of Chile, to this day very exten- 
sive, then covered vast stretches of cultivable soil. Don 
Garcia therefore authorized the encomenderos to enlarge the 
sown area of the encomiendas, using their own ploughs but 
employing the Indians on sowing and harvesting, and he de- 
creed that of the harvest of the land thus brought under culti- 
vation one third should go to the Indians and two thirds to 
the Spanish landlord.** 

The services the ‘‘recommended’’ Indians owed to their 
encomenderos were at first undefined, so that these tenants 
had no safeguard beyond what mercifulness and wisdom their 
lords might have. Wisdom was against their exploitation, for 
there was always the danger of encouraging that trek to unset- 
tled country which, soon after the conquest, had made a defi- 
ciency in the supply of agricultural labor in central Chile. 
Even in Peru the services due on encomiendas were indefinite 
until in 1537 Charles V. instructed the governor and the bishop 
to institute an inquiry in all the villages of friendly and 
‘‘recommended’’ Indians. The numbers of the native popula- 
tion, the quality of their land, the duties they anciently ren- 
dered to their caciques, the duties they were rendering at the 
date of the inquiry and those they were, without oppression, 
able to render, were to be ascertained. In fact, a Domesday 
Book of Peru was to be compiled, and on its evidence the 
duties which might lawfully be exacted from the Indians were 
to be fixed. Subsequently, any encomendero who made larger 
exactions would be liable, for his first offense, to a fine four 
times the value of the excessive duty rendered to him, and for 
the second offense to deprivation of his encomienda and of 
half his other property.®® 

Since Licentiate Gasca’s commission to Valdivia empow- 
ered him to distribute encomiendas 

* Medina, op. cit., XXVIII. 353. The plan of reclaiming land by ceding it on 


some system of share-farming is still very common in Chile. 
*® Medina, op. cit., XIV. 214. 
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as the Marqués, Don Francisco Pizarro, does and is able to do, by the 
authority received from his Majesty for the government granted to 
him, 

the royal provision of 1537 was presumably binding on Val- 
divia in Chile as on Pizarro in Peru. But no attempt was 
made to draw up a Chilean Domesday Book until the gover- 
norship of Garcia de Mendoza, whose father, the Marqués de 
Canete, was viceroy of Peru. In a special authority which 
he received from his father to ‘‘recommend’’ Indians to Span- 
iards living in Chile, Don Garcia was enjoined to inspect 
encomiendas before he thus conveyed them and to determine 
the services due on them. It is to his credit that he interpreted 
this as an injunction to fix for the whole province the duties 
which might be exacted from the Indians. Immediately after 
he received his commission and before he himself reached 
Chile, he despatched an official of the royal audiencia at Lima 
to inspect the territory which pertained to Santiago and to 
La Serena. The finding was that the Indians in the villages 
attached to these towns were too poor to pay any tribute, and 
were indeed in need of having seed distributed to them, year 
by year, by their encomenderos, who could therefore derive 
profit only from their labor. This was used especially for 
gold mining, and Don Garcia authorized a set of regulations 
which conditioned Indian labor in the gold mines of Chile. 
Under these, which are said to have reduced the burdens of 
the Indians by about one half, only men between eighteen and 
_ fifty years old were liable, in the districts appurtenant to San- 
tiago and La Serena, to employment as miners, and they were 
divided in each village into shifts of which certain worked in 
the mines nearest their homes while others remained in the 
villages. Every two months one shift in the mines was re- 
lieved by one from the village, and each shift remained in the 
mines for four successive months. No more than one-fifth of 
the population of a village might be employed in the mines at 
the same time. While he was in the mines, each man had the 
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right to a quart of wheat or maize a day and to salt and 
capsicum. The gold extracted was to be carried to the town 
every day and there divided. One-fifth belonged to the king, 
and of the rest one-sixth was to be put aside for the Indians 
and spent on buying necessaries for them, especially sheep 
because they needed wool to weave clothes. The remainder, 
that is two-thirds of the total yield, went to the encomendero. 
In Santiago and La Serena two officials were specially ap- 
pointed, one by the cabildo and one by the chief justice, to 
expend the Indians’ one-sixth on their behalf, and the wool 
and other articles bought for them were ordered to be dis- 
tributed among them according to the advice of the clergy in 
charge of their souls. 

It was also ordained that Indians might extract gold for 
their own use, obviously when they were not rendering due 
service to their landlords,®! and that Spaniards might, if they 
chose, work the mines by negro labor,®? an expensive com- 
modity which was beyond the reach of most Chilean landlords. 
Indians were not to be used for carrying loads in mines except 
where beasts of burden could not pass.%® 

Other ordinances were made for the districts of the south- 
ern towns of Concepcion, Imperial, Cafiete, Valdivia, Osorno, 
and Villarica. In these it was forbidden that more than one- 
sixth of the working Indians in any encomienda should be 
taken for the mines, and it was provided that the chiefs should 
select such sixth, the native organization being thus once more 
respected. As in the more northern district, one-fifth of the 
gold extracted pertained to the king and one-sixth of the rest 
to the Indians.** 

Don Garcia, that admirable young governor, after report- 
ing to the council of the Indies the enactment of the Santiago 
and La Serena ordinances, added: 


Medina, ibid., XXVIII. 355, XXIX. 146. 
* Tbid., II. 27. 

 Tbid., XXVIII. 355. 

” Ibid., XXIX. 146. 

* Ibid., XXVIII. 294. 
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I am not satisfied that the order established is one which will entirely 
unburden his Majesty’s conscience. The assessment is by sealed letter, 
for the number of Indians in each lordship (repartimiento) was not 
known and therefore has not been assessed. Even now the number of 
Indians each man holds is unknown, for it has been impossible to 
make a full and thorough inspection. We made the speediest possible 
inspection, and the best ordering and assessment at which it seemed 
possible to arrive, employing educated men who had experience in the 
matter.95 


Don Garcia’s work was partly undone by Francisco de 
Villagra, who reduced the Indian’s sixth of the gold to one- 
eighth, and who allowed a larger proportion of them, including 
men over fifty, boys under fifteen, and even women, to go to 
the mines.®°* But Francisco’s cousin and successor, Pedro de 
Villagra, not only reénacted Don Garcia’s ordinances, but 
also improved on them in the interests of native agriculture. 
Under Don Garcia’s scheme, a certain part of the adult male 
population of the Santiago and La Serena villages was in the 
mines for eight months in the year, although never for more 
than four months at a time. But Pedro de Villagra forbade 
that any Indians should ever be in the mines for more than 
half the year, or except during specified months which were 
the idlest of the farming year.®’ It is during the governorship 
of Don Garcia that there is first mention in Chile of the official 
in every town called the protector of the Indians, but his 
duties were defined under Pedro de Villagra. He was a re- 
ligious, a Franciscan or a nominee of the Franciscans, and 
he was bound to inspect every year all the encomiendas held 
by the vecinos of his town, and to report on them to the gov- 
ernor. He was charged to make that complete census of the 
‘‘recommended’’ Indians for which Don Garcia had lacked the 
time. His salary was fixed by the governor and chargeable 
half to the encomenderos and half to the fines of which they 

© Ibid., XXVIII. 322. 


% Tbid., XXIX. 144, 416. 
7 Tbid., XXX. 202; Amundtegui Solar, Las Encomiendas de Indigenas, I. 211. 
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were mulcted. Failing such fines the just treatment of the 
Indians was presumable, and half the protector’s salary 
therefore became chargeable to the Indians’ sixth share of 
the gold.®® 

After Pedro de Villagra, the six months in the year for 
which he allowed Indians to be employed in the mines were 
increased by another governor, Rodrigo de Quiroga, to eight.®® 
But Rodrigo was succeeded by Martin Ruiz de Gamboa who 
instituted new inspections of encomiendas and issued new 
ordinances for the protection of Indians. He confirmed a 
tendency to substitute the obligation to pay a fixed tribute for 
that to labor in certain conditions. Thus during his term of 
office, it was established that the encomienda of Macul near 
Santiago contained twenty-two Indians bound to pay tribute, 
namely each of them two gold pesos a year to the evangeliser 
in charge of their doctrina, and to their encomendero five gold 
pesos, together with wheat, barley, and maize worth two pesos, 
and fish, birds, and sheep of equal value.1°° 

Hereditary rights in encomiendas were doubtful in Chile. 
These holdings were at first customarily granted in America 
for two lives, and in Peru the grant was extended by Philip 
II. to a third life.°!. As for the manner of succession, Charles 
V. enacted for Peru in 1537, and repeated his ruling several 
times, that when a vecino died his right in the Indians ‘‘recom- 
mended’’ to him passed to his legitimate sons, in order of 
age, failing them to his daughters similarly, and failing any 
legitimate children to his widow.}°? 

The provision seems to have been respected in Chile some- 
times but not always. In 1554, the governor petitioned, on 
behalf of the several towns, that the vecinos might hold their 
encomiendas in perpetuity, to them their heirs and successors, 

* Medina, op. cit., KXIX. 293-298, 

” Amundtegui Solar, op. cit., I. 231. 

1” Ibid, I. 238 ff. et seq. 

1 Tbid., p. 73. 

9 J, T. Medina, Docwmentos Inéditos, XIV. 224, 238, 
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and the council of the Indies replied that fitting provision 
would be made in the matter.1°? A year later, there was an- 
other petition, asking that a legitimate son who was in the 
country when his father died might succeed to his father’s 
encomienda ;1°* and in 1564 yet another, which came from Con- 
fines, asked that encomiendas might be held in perpetuity or, 
failing this, that their late holders’ debts might be paid out 
of them before they were regranted.1°° The fact probably 
was that an heir often had difficulty in making good his right 
if he were a minor, friendless, or not on the spot. That the 
danger of leaving encomiendas in weak keeping or vacant was 
realized is shown by the prohibition of absenteeism. When, 
in 1554, the council of the Indies was asked to allow the en- 
comenderos of this remote province to be absent from their 
holdings for as much as four years, a time which would allow 
them to visit not only Peru but also Spain, a ruling was given 
that their leave might not exceed three years.1°° 

In central Chile, however, time tended to strengthen the 
hereditary nature of the tenure of encomenderos. In 1629, 
and again in 1654, the concession by which Philip IT. had ex- 
tended the normal duration of the grant of an encomienda 
from two to three lives was explicitly stated to apply to Chile 
as well as to Peru.1°’ In practice, the most important encomi- 
endas in central Chile remained in one family until they were 
abolished towards the end of the eighteenth century. 

By an interesting custom, illustrative of the family soli- 
darity which was characteristic of old Spain and was not super- 
~ seded in Chile until the nineteenth century, the son who suc- 
ceeded to his father’s encomienda was bound to feed his 
mother, brothers, and sisters 

15 Ibid., XIII. 391, 394. 
1 Thid., XIX. 169. 
195 Tbid., XXIX. 306. 
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in accordance with the quality of the persons, the quantity of the 
encomienda and their necessity.1°8 


Til 
Tuer CuasH oF THE Two SysTEMS 


It is seen that the Spaniards, when they colonized Chile, 
did not merely settle the land, driving out before them the 
inhabitants they found in the areas they occupied, but at- 
tempted to absorb the native people into their polity, even to 
absorb the native society as they found it organized. They 
had thus a quite different conception of colonization from the 
peoples of northern Europe who settled in North America. 
The difference was due, in the first place, to the fact that the 
Spanish colonizers were not whole families seeking new 
homes, but individuals bent on carving out their fortunes. 
One Spanish woman only, the heroic Inés de Suarez, accom- 
panied Pedro de Valdivia’s first expedition, and although in 
later years some conquerors were followed to this distant land 
by their womenfolk, the settlement of the country was the 
work not of households but of single adventurers. 

Secondly, it was a settlement on a most ambitious scale 
in relation to the number of the settlers. The followers of 
Pedro de Valdivia were limited by the smallness of the re- 
sources of which he disposed when he was recruiting in Peru 
for the Chilean expedition. ‘‘I sought loans among mer- 
chants’’, he wrote to the king, 


and with what I had and the friends who helped me I raised as many 
as one hundred and fifty men, horse and foot, with whom I came to 
this land.1°® 


The number thus specified included all the Huropeans and one 
negro who were in his force although not the Peruvian Indians 
who came with it. It was strengthened during the next twenty 
years, always from Peru, by companies of from forty to two 


1 Tbid., I. 76. 
*° Cartas de Pedro de Valdiwia, p. 2. 
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hundred and fifty men. Altogether, Tomas Thayer Ojeda 
computes that about eleven hundred Spanish men reached 
Chile up to 1558, when Garcia de Mendoza brought the unpre- 
cedentedly large force of three hundred and fifty with him, 
and rather more than two. thousand up to 1565. If the mor- 
tality among the conquerors, who were perpetually fighting 
and peculiarly exposed to hardships and illness, be taken into 
account, and the fact that a certain number returned to Peru 
or Europe, the smallness of the force which conquered Chile 
for Spain will be realized. About 1570, more than seven hun- 
dred Spanish men are said to have died in the colony since 
the date of Valdivia’s coming.’?° A body of colonists having 
such dimensions could not establish a whole structure of civil- 
ization in this vast country, but could merely cast a network, 
woven in their own land, over the institutions they discovered. 

Thirdly, the conquerors needed from the first a large sup- 
ply of labor. Coming as they did from the soldier class of 
Spain, they were averse to toil. In the beginning, they 
were indeed sometimes obliged to work with their hands, but 
they regarded the necessity as unnatural, and were wont after- 
wards to cite what menial tasks they had accomplished as acts 
almost of heroism, which entitled them to special rewards but 
would have been demeaning had they not been exceptional. 
To labor constantly would have seemed to them unworthy, 
and often, when a man had to stand his trial or sought re- 
dress of a grievance, he would plead in his own favor that he 
had lived in Chile ‘‘like a knight and a person of quality’’. 
This characteristically Spanish conception belonged not only 
to the colonists of hidalgo birth but to all of them. It was 
not modified but emphasized in the new country, and to such 
a degree that it was censured by men lately arrived from 
Spain. An official criticized in a report dated 1605 


10 Tomas Thayer Ojeda, Los Conquistadores de Chile, III. 171; Ensayo 
Critico, p. 33. 
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the custom so much in force among the Spaniards [in Chile] of doing 
no work, not so much as lifting a stick except by the hands of the 
Indians.111 


If the colonists thus needed a supply of labor for tilling 
the soil, tending animals and carrying burdens, for building, 
weaving, and the practice of certain other essential crafts, 
and for the performance of domestic tasks, how much greater 
was their demand for it when there was question of mining! 
What Spaniard would undertake the painful toil of sifting 
or digging for precious metals? The gold yielded by Chile 
was small in quantity and of little profit to the Spaniards, 
and the silver they found there was negligible. Yet the whole 
economic organization which they introduced was based on 
the assumption that gold mining was the most important in- 
dustry in the country. It took nearly a hundred years of 
disappointment to teach the colonists that it was more profit- 
able to plough this land than to mine it. Meanwhile, they held 
it necessary to preserve the native population to dig in the 
mines. Since they were men of less fortune than the colonists 
of Peru, the number of negro slaves they could afford to im- 
port was small, negroes being expensive to buy and liable, in 
this temperate climate, to fall sick or die. They were there- 
fore obliged to rely principally on the Indians for the work 
of gold mining. 

Another and a strong impediment to the extermination of 
the Chilean Indians or their expulsion from the districts which 
the Spaniards settled was the fact that Spanish colonization 
had a real aspect as a missionary enterprise. The Spaniards 
did not only, like some other European colonizers, bring their 
ereed and ritual, or even their ecclesiastical organization, into 
the new country for their own benefit. They aimed also at 
incorporating the native people of Chile in the Catholic 
Church. Obviously, the people had to be preserved if they 
were to be converted. Equally obviously, to the Spaniard of 


™ Quoted by Crescente Errdsuriz in Seis Anos de la Historia de Chile, II. 409. 
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that day, they had, when once they were baptized Christians, 
certain rights which commanded respect. The view of them 
as potential or recent converts operated further to protect 
them against injustice or cruelty because it was clear that if 
they were to be persuaded to the faith or confirmed in it they 
must not be alienated from those who practised it. This con- 
sideration was kept in mind by the authorities in Madrid who 
allowed the colonization and supported it. Both Charles V. 
and Philip II. gave it great weight. It influenced the clergy 
who came to Chile in the sixteenth century, especially the 
Dominicans and the Franciscans, the governors who, like 
Garcia Hurtado de Mendoza, issued and endeavored to en- 
force ordinances limiting the exploitation of the Indians, and 
the more high-minded and less heedless of the rank and file of 
the conquerors. 

The Spanish ideal was therefore not to drive the Indians 
out of settled Chile but to govern them in it, partly for the 
honor of Spain and the profit of Spain and the colonists, but 
also for their benefit since they were to be received into the 
Catholic Church and to be not enslaved or expropriated but 
protected. Their rights of property and their freedom were 
to be limited in return for the instruction and protection af- 
forded them. Their native institutions were to be not eradi- 
cated but absorbed, with only necessary modifications, into 
the Spanish system. 

In fact, the colonization of Chile was neither a mere adven- 
ture nor one of a series of adventures which built up, without 
plan, the overseas empire of Spain. It was pursued in ac- 
cordance with a settled imperial policy. That its success was 
very incomplete was due, in the first place, to the human 
material at the disposal of this empire. Young, penniless 
men, eager to get rich in a hurry, great lovers of fighting, 
recklessly brave, arrogant, undisciplined, always ready to take 
risks, over-endowed with initiative: such were the typical con- 
querors of Chile, than whom no empire ever had servants 
more difficult to fit into a system. 
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It followed that the system was never fully applied, that 
the ordinances protecting the Indians were disregarded by 
unscrupulous or greedy, sometimes by cruel, men. They were 
originally designed to prevent abuses, of which they there- 
fore prove the existence, and they could frequently be dis- 
obeyed with impunity since the class on whom they were 
binding, the encomenderos, formed one of the three sources 
of power in the country, the other two being the governor and 
the clergy. When the governor fulfilled his true function and 
represented the king his power was a check on the excesses of 
the encomenderos, but sometimes he was in sympathy with 
them and connived at their crimes. The regular clergy, par- 
ticularly the Dominicans, were consistently and zealously on 
the side of the Indians, but when they were unsupported by 
the secular forces their influence was not generally effective 
in the sixteenth century. The Jesuits, who arrived in 1592, 
were able for a period, in virtue of their independence of all 
local authority and the strong royal backing on which they 
could depend, to force on the government of Chile a most 
liberal policy towards the Indians, but they came too late to 
make a success of the experiment of colonization. "When, 
about 1570, it became clear that Chile was no El Dorado but 
a land of disappointment which had a population difficult to 
control, the encomenderos, who were rarely allowed to return 
home and were ceaselessly in debt and danger, degenerated 
into greater lawlessness. Without the government support 
which would have enabled them to keep the native population 
in order—the troops and the pay and equipment for troops 
which Spain, with other commitments, was increasingly un- 
willing to supply to an unprofitable colony—they were driven 
to desperate courses. All the weaknesses of the first settlers 
were emphasized in their second generation, who were brought 
up amid disorder and many of whom were of mixed blood. 

But beyond the defects of the conquerors and their sons, 
the partial failure to settle this country was more fundamen- 
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tally the result of faulty procedure. Thus the excellent de- 
sign to respect the social divisions of the native people was 
most inadequately fulfilled. When, for instance, a Spanish 
encomendero went through the ceremony, which has been de- 
scribed, of personally receiving the allegiance of represen- 
tatives of the communities of Indians entrusted to him, these 
representatives seem to have been chosen haphazard. In all 
their efforts to incorporate the old organization the Spaniards 
were hampered by their vague knowledge of it. Not only did 
they often fail to deal with the most important chiefs when 
they formally received allegiance. The wording of many of 
the charters given by the governors was so vague or so erro- 
neous that the estates they created must have cut across imme- 
morial divisions, making endless uncertainty and unrest. 
Pedro de Valdivia ‘‘recommended’’ to a vecino of Con- 
cepcidn 
the caciques called Guaripanga and Guanolanque with all their heirs 
and all the chiefs and Indians subject to them, with fifteen hundred 
Indians dependent on them, who have their land and seat on this side 
of the River Nivequeten, and if they have not the said number of 
Indians you will complete it from the nearest Indians.112 


Another governor recommended ‘‘the cacique named Caloande 
or Moyande or Aleande, whether all these names refer to one 
person or two’’.118 In yet another charter the word ‘‘lebo’’ 
is used for the chief of a lebo, the ‘‘recommendation’’ being of 


the lebo Millarepe, by this name or another, with all his caciques and 
the Indians and chiefs who are subject to him and who are of his 
factions and drink with him, whose land and seat adjoin the lebos of 
Colocolo, of Quiapeo and of Lebapi and the seacoast.114 


Francisco de Villagra ‘‘recommended’’ a named cava with 
five named caciques 
4 Medina, Documentos Inéditos, IX. 17. 
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of the said cava, whether they all belong to the said cava or to another 
cava, with their Indians and subjects, so long as this be without 
prejudice to any other encomienda I have already made.11° 


Such charters, granted by ignorant, practical men in a 
hurry, left much scope both for disastrous mistakes and for 
deliberate abuses. In Indian society they must have caused 
confusion which was really grievous and was calculated to 
render odious the Spanish overlordship. 

There was moreover an institution of Spanish colonial 
land tenure which was an outcome of the dependence of Span- 
iards on servants and was peculiarly liable to abuse. A con- 
temporary and anonymous narrative relates that when Pi- 
zarro distributed the Indians about Cuzco in encomiendas, 
certain of them who dwelt near the town were given to the 
Spaniards for their personal service. ‘‘Thence’’, says the 
narrator, 


arose in these realms that plague of personal service which costs so 
dear to the bodies and souls of those who serve and those who are 
served. The custom was brought from Tierra Firma!!¢ and thy islands 
and from Nicaragua and New Spain,!!7 where it is much followed.118 


In accordance with this custom, very many charters of 
Chilean governors after they had ‘‘recommended’’, on the 
terms which have been examined, certain Indians to Spanish 
lords, made a further grant. 

‘‘Wurthermore’’, says a charter given by Pedro de Val- 
divia to a vecino of Concepcion, 


I recommend to you the cacique called Guntayabi with all the In- 
dians and chiefs subject to him, for the service of your house.119 


Such a clause sometimes specified a large number of Indians 
whom it affected, in one instance 


8 Toid., XXIX. 152. 

“° The northern part of the territory afterwards Colombia. 

“1 Venezuela -and the Spanish possessions north of the Isthmus. 
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the chief called Navaljineno with the eighty houses he has and their 
Indians, that they all may serve you, conformably to the royal 
mandates ;12° 


in another, certain chiefs 


with all their Indians and subjects and with the three hundred and 
eighty-eight houses which they seem to have . . . and with six thou- 
sand Indians who must serve you in the town of Imperial.121 


It was Indian families thus granted ‘‘for the service of 
houses’’ whose members were brought into the towns to be 
servants to the colonists and who cultivated the plots in the 
towns and the estancias or farms near them. It was these 
Indians who often followed useful handicrafts. ‘‘I have hired 
to Francisco Valenciano, carpenter’’, wrote Valdivia’s widow 
in her will dated at Santiago, 


three Indians who are carpenters and they have served him for three 
or four years. . . . Gabilan has one of my Indians, a mason, hired to 
him for a year for thirty-five pesos. . . . Captain Francisco Gutiérrez 
de Valdivia, out of respect for kinship, gave me many Indians of his 
encomienda to serve me for some time, namely, Juan, the carpenter, 
Juan and Juan, masons, Francisco, the shoemaker, Hernando, the 
weaver and carpenter, Antonio and others, all of the encomienda of 
the said Captain Francisco de Valdivia. 


It was these Indians also who acted as porters, for instance 
carrying goods between Santiago and the port of Valparaiso. 
And it was they who did the frequent work of building. 

Some of the evidence regarding these serving Indians is 
obscure. Where, as by the quoted charter to a vecino of Con- 
cepcidn, large native communities were granted to a Spaniard 
for his personal service, the intention must have been that he 
should use as many of them as he pleased for such labor as 
he found profitable. Charters of this kind not only trans- 
gressed the true principles of Spanish colonial policy but 


» Ibid, XIII. 341. 
1 Ibid., XIV. 222. 
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were also an abuse of the custom of allotting Indians to per- 
sonal service, and they occur most often in the south of Chile, 
where their effects in law, if not in practice, were defeated by 
an ordinance of Garcia de Mendoza that no encomendero 
might exact labor from more than one-fifth of the Indians on 
his encomienda, this fraction to include the one-sixth he might 
employ in the mines.!22 In the normal instances of personal 
service, such as those found in Santiago, the Spaniards appear 
to have exercised a right to bring into the towns and onto 
their farms, to serve them, some Indians from that part of 
their encomiendas which had been specially assigned to the 
‘‘service of their houses’’. Don Garcia’s ordinances ruled for 
Santiago and La Serena that every such Indian should receive 
certain garments every year, the sowers one whole cotton gar- 
ment; the harvesters a manta;1** the carters, the neatherds, 
the vineyard workers, and the household menservants one 
entire garments as well as two pigs and a goat; and the women 
household servants one cotton dress. All Indians serving on 
farms or in the towns had also, like those in the mines, the 
right to a quart of wheat or maize and to salt or capsicum 
every day. For the south Don Garcia enacted that every In- 
dian giving personal service must receive this daily allowance 
and also a cotton or linen garment every year. The enco- 
mendero who disobeyed the ordinances protecting ‘‘recom- 
mended’’ Indians, whether those who worked in the mines or 
those who served otherwise, was liable for his first offense 
to forfeiture of one year’s income and service from his en- 
comienda, for his second offense to forfeiture of the enco- 
mienda itself.1*4 

But the practice among encomenderos of exacting large 
and indefinite duties from the Indians ‘‘recommended’’ to 

™ Ibid., XVIII. 297. 


™ That is, a sleeveless cloak, made of a woven square of wool in which the 
weaver has left a slit through which the head passes. A poncho is on the same 


pattern but longer, reaching to the knees, while the manta reaches only to the 
waist. 
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them for their personal service was never successfully 
checked. Personal service was so easily perverted to such a 
real slavery as transgressed both the precepts of the Spanish 
government?** and the injunctions of the Church in America, 
and was so bitterly resented by the Indians themselves, was 
such a powerful cause of disaffection among them, that it 
was repeatedly censured by the clergy and modified by the 
best governors. One of these, Martin Ruiz de Gamboa, abol- 
ished it in 1580. At once the encomenderos used every under- 
hand and open means to undo this loss of their valuable 
privilege, and a few years later they succeeded in having per- 
sonal service restored by Alonso de Sotomayor,!?* a governor 
who was both far less acquainted with conditions in Chile and 
far less mercifully inclined toward the Indians than Martin 
Ruiz. 

The liability to personal service was especially irksome to 
the Indians because it interfered with their family life on 
which, as has been seen, the whole organization of their so- 
ciety rested ultimately. The other duties to which ‘frecom- 
mended’’ Indians were bound, for instance, work in the mines, 
also interrupted the domestic routine, but not continuously 
unless the ordinances were infringed. An Indian living in 
south Chile, after this district had thrown off the Spanish 
domination, told Nifiez de Pineda that his people would have 
borne all the burdens placed on them had the Spaniards but 


left in peace our wives, our children, and our houses, that our women 
might care for us and guard the little we possessed.127 


5 How clearly the ‘‘recommendation’’ of Indians for personal service was, as 
it was practised, a perversion, appears from a capitulary of Charles V., dated 
1527, in which he orders that ‘‘if the said justices . . . find that any of our sub- 
jects or anyone else has taken Indians from their lands or native places, unjustly 
or unduly, they shall deprive those subjects or others of their power, and if such 
Indians desire it they shall cause them to return to their lands and native places, 
if this can well and conveniently be done, and if it cannot . . . they shall 
place them in that liberty or encomienda in which reasonably and justly they 
may’’. See Medina, op. cit., IV. 133. 

2 Crescente Errdsuriz, Iglesia Chilena, pp. 309, 340-342, 354-355. 

431 Niifiez de Pineda, op. cit., p. 268. 
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It was the carelessness to observe the old social divisions of 
the people and the exaction from them of personal service 
which were the two unsurmountable obstacles to the real 
assimilation of the Indians of Chile by the Spanish colony. 

In the south, the district beyond the River Biobio, the fail- 
ure to establish the colony permanently was complete. There 
the Spaniards, who had not won the willing allegiance of the 
people, had not enough troops and material resources at their 
command to maintain their rule by force, and they were swept 
north of the Biobio by a revolt of the southern Indians in the 
last years of the sixteenth century. Thereafter they held 
beyond that river only the fort of Chillan and a few other 
strong places, together with Castro in the remote island of 
Chiloe. South Chile was not again subjected, in any but a 
formal sense, to the same government as central Chile until 
the eighties of last century. The southern people resumed 
their former way of life, hardly modified, proving both how 
deeply rooted were their institutions and how superficial had 
been the Spanish hold on their country. 

Central Chile, with its well settled towns of Santiago and 
La Serena, its harbor village of Valparaiso, and Concepcién, 
a dangerous place on the Indian frontier, remained a colony 
of Spain. The resources of the colonists, and the troops, 
munitions, and officials sent them from Peru and Spain, suf- 
ficed to keep the Indians within this colony in check, to hold 
the frontier, and to drive back the two serious Indian ineur- 
sions from the south which happened in 1655 and 1723. Yet 
in the center, as in the south, the Spanish imperial policy, 
which was one not of destruction but of absorption, failed to 
be realized. 

By disease, chastisements, flights to the free south, and 
disorderly living, the old Indian villages were emptied. Of 
encomiendas which had once contained two or three thousand 
Indians, none, says a report of 1610, then included more than 
a hundred and most only forty, fifty, or sixty.128 An encomi- 

*8 Claudio Gay, Documentos, II. 197. 
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enda of fifteen hundred Indians, granted by Pedro de Valdivia 
to Inés de Suarez in 1546, contained only eight hundred in 
1579, only one hundred, of whom no more than a quarter 
acknowledged the obligation to serve, in 1739.129 This rate of 
decrease seems to have been normal. 

These ‘‘recommended’’ Indians no longer sufficed for the 
work of cultivation, and at the opening of the seventeenth cen- 
tury complaints of a deficiency in the supply of agricultural 
labor grew frequent. Then gradually a new laboring class 
was formed. It was made up partly of descendants of Indians 
of ‘‘recommended”’ villages who had been forced, bribed, or 
persuaded to forego their old homes and status, largely of 
the descendants of Indians ‘‘recommended’’ for personal 
service and of Indians who had, more or less willingly, hired 
themselves to service, partly of Indians captured and enslaved 
during the war with south Chile, which was more or less con- 
stantly waged in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and 
of their offspring, partly of Indians bought in their youth 
from their fathers. These elements were fused to form the 
class known as the iwmquilinos, on whom, more and more, the 
labor fell of cultivating the farms of central Chile, and who 
cultivate them to this day. 

The inquilinos were distinguished from the Indians of the 
‘‘recommended’’ villages because they lived on their masters’ 
estancias. They were not men without rights. Ordinances 
issued in 1620 for the protection of Indians ruled that 


the natives living on a farm, and known in Chile as inquilinos, shall 
be obliged to labor on the works of the farm for one hundred and sixty 
days in the year. The master of the farm shall, for his part, be 
obliged to allow them for all the time for which they are in his service 
a piece of land in which they can sow one almud}8° of maize, two of 
barley and two of wheat or another crop, and he must lend them the 


1” Amundtegui Solar, ‘‘Apuntaciones y Documentos’’ (being appendix to Las 
Encomiendas de Indigenas), p. 25. 

10 The weight of the Spanish almud varies so much locally that its value in 
this context cannot be definitely fixed. 
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oxen and implements they need for their cultivation. For every day 
for which they work for him they must receive one real,13! the tribute 
being deducted, and also, in the year, one garment of the country and 
one pair of stuff (cordellate) breeches, as well as fruits of the farm 
if there be enough of these. Women and children shall not be obliged 
to work. The master shall appoint one man out of every four inquili- 
nos to be head. 


The tribute which could be deducted from pay was presumably 
the ten and a half pesos a year due at this time from ‘‘recom- 
mended’’ Indians, in lieu of the obligation to work in the mines 
which became meaningless when, in this century, gold mining 
almost ceased. Hight pesos of this tribute went to the land- 
lord, one and a half to the doctrina and the remaining one to 
the king’s officials. The inquilinos were, like the ‘‘recom- 
mended’’ Indians, adscripti glebae.1** 

The importance of the inquilinos grew as the villages of 
‘‘recommended’’ Indians fell increasingly into decay, and as 
Chile, abandoning gold mining, became a land of thriving agri- 
culture. Farmers poached on the population of the villages 
in order to obtain more inquilinos, and thus they helped their 
decline. ‘‘Although of old there must have been numerous 
Indian villages’’, says a report of 1707, 


in some of which doctrinas were established and parish churches, 
however humble, were built for the resort of Spaniards and Indians, 
today, owing to the great depopulation of the Indian villages, there 
are neither curates in the places where the churches were built nor a 
quarter of the Indians who, the old people say, were there forty 
years ago.133 


Half a century later, according to another report, only some 
fifty encomiendas survived in the whole colony; four of them 
included from eight to one hundred and twenty men but the 


™ The real was a silver coin of irregular shape, very current in the colony and 
worth about 12 centavos—in fact, a silver penny. 

*™ Amun&tegui Solar, Las Hncomiendas de Indigenas, I. 421. 

48 Toid., II. 206. 
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majority less than twenty; and they were diminishing every 
day.134 

It was the institution of ‘‘recommended’’ Indians in ex- 
treme decay, for which reason Amunategui Solar, usually a 
judicious historian, must be accused of exaggerating when he 
calls the abolition of encomiendas by Governor Ambrose 
O’Higgins in 1789 a cause of the Chilean revolution.1#*> The 
encomiendas had almost died away before they were abol- 
ished. Their decadence was that of one of the most important 
colonial institutions and therefore part of the bankruptcy of 
the colony as a social system. It was a symptom but it was 
not a cause. O’Higgins’s decree left the great body of the 
rural laborers of Chile where it found them, inquilinos settled 
on the farms. 

The Indians who lingered in their old villages after their 
obligations as encomendados had been removed became ever 
fewer and fewer. In one recorded instance, however, such a 
village continued a living society into the nineteenth century. 
This was Chinigue of which the people, under the cacique 
Carlos Tello and his son Andrea, were so tenacious of their 
ancient right to their holdings that for thirty years they re- 
sisted the efforts of their landlord and the government officials 
to dislodge them.12* When in 1813 their eviction was at last 
accomplished, the Indians of central Chile lost the last vestige 
of the polity they had inherited from their fathers. The 
attempt of the sixteenth century Spanish imperialists to ab- 
sorb the native institutions of Chile in the colonial system 
had finally collapsed. 

Hewten Doveuwas-Irvine. 


London, England. 
1% Thid., II. 238-244. 
15 Tbid., II. 259. ‘‘La abolicion de las encomiendas . . . contribuyé 
. a desinteresar a muchas familias ricas del mantenimiento del gobierno 
espafiol’’, 


26 Amun&tegui Solar, Mayorazgos i Titulos de Castilla, III. Appendix. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF JOHN QUINCY ADAMS’S 
POLICY WITH RESPECT TO AN AMERICAN 
CONFEDERATION AND THE PANAMA 
CONGRESS, 1822-1825" 


THE SPANISH AMERICAN FEDERATIVE TREATIES AND PROPOSALS FOR 
A CONGRESS OF AMERICAN PLENIPOTENTIARIES 


The first positive action that was designed to put into effect 
the ever-growing idea of a union or confederation of the 
states of Hispanic America was taken by Colombia. Under the 
leadership of Simon Bolivar that republic, soon after its inde- 
pendence had been established, invited other republics of the 
continent to enter into treaties of ‘‘union, association and 
perpetual confederation’’.2 For this purpose, Joaquin Mos- 
quera, a senator of Colombia, was despatched in the fall of 
1821 to the republics of Peru, Chile, and Buenos Aires. At 
the same time Miguel Santamaria was despatched on a similar 
mission to Mexico.2 Two and a half years later—in April, 
1824—the government of the newly established provinces of 
Central America despatched Pedro Molina to the southern 
republics for the purpose of ‘‘forming by the bonds of alli- 
ance and amity a single political whole’’, that thereby ‘‘the 
just cause of ... Independence’’ might be ‘‘unconquer- 
able’’.* The Central American project, although independent 
of that of Bolivar, was altogether in accord with it. 

The outcome of the above-mentioned diplomatic missions 
and the character of the treaties negotiated are summed up 
by Dr. Alvarez as follows: 


* Historical study presented to the Pan American Congress held in the City of 
Panama in June, 1926. 

7A. Alvarez, The Monroe Doctrine: its Importance in the International Life 
of the States of the New World (Publications of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, Division of International Law, New York, 1924), p. 12. 

*R. F. Arragon, ‘‘The Congress of Panam4’’ (Doctoral dissertation, Harvard 
University, MS.), p. 14. 

* Ibid., p. 45. 
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. . . Treaties were concluded by Colombia with Chile, October 21, 
1822, with Peru, July 6 of the same year, with the Governments of 
Buenos Aires and Mexico March 8 and October 3, 1823, respectively, 
and with Central America March 15, 1824. In those treaties it is 
stated that the parties bind themselves to use their good offices with 
the governments of the other states of what was formerly Spanish 
America to enter into a pact of union, association, and confederation. 
It is stipulated, moreover, that as soon as this great and important 
object has been attained, there will be a general assembly of all the 
American States, composed of their plenipotentiaries, for the purpose 
of cementing and establishing more firmly the intimate relations which 
should exist among them. This assembly should serve as a council in 
serious disputes, as a point of contact in common danger, as an au- 
thentic interpreter of their public treaties when difficulties arise, and 
as judge-arbitrator and conciliator in their misunderstandings and 
differences.® 


The despatch of Mosquera and Santamaria on their re- 
spective diplomatic missions constituted the first definite step 
that led ultimately to the meeting of the congress of Panama 
in 1826. That is a very significant fact. Scarcely less signifi- 
cant is the further fact that the United States government 
received its first intimations of the proposals for a congress 
of plenipotentiaries through reports from its diplomatic 
agents in South America concerning the negotiation of the 
above-mentioned treaties. Moreover, Secretary of State 
Adams, on the basis of these reports formulated a tentative 
friendly policy of watchful waiting with respect to the con- 
gress over a year before the United States was asked if it 
would be willing to ‘‘enter into a Treaty of Alliance with the 
Republic of Colombia, to save America in general from the 
calamities’’ of the ‘‘despotic system’’ of the holy alliance,® 


5 Alvarez, op. cit., p. 12. Extracts of this treaty are in tbid., pp. 135-141; 
also in American State Papers, Foreign Relations, V. (Washington, 1858), 
Appendix. 

*Salazar to Adams, Washington, July 2, 1824, in William R. Manning, Diplo- 
matic Correspondence of the United States concerning the Independence of the 
Latin-American Nations, 3 vols. (Washington, 1925), II. 1280. The genesis of 
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and two and one-half years before the Colombian and Mexi- 
can ministers at Washington informally inquired whether the 
United States ‘‘would, if invited... be represented at 
Panama’’.? 


the epochal book just cited is interesting. In May, 1916, the distinguished 
Chilean publicist, Dr. Alejandro Alvarez, made a suggestion to the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace which has only recently fructified most satis- 
factorily. Dr. Alvarez’s suggestion was that the Carnegie Endowment ‘‘ would 
accomplish something of far-reaching effect, of scientific results and Pan-Ameri- 
can approximation’’, if it ‘‘should solicit the acquiescence of the Government of 
the United States’? for the publication of certain documents in the files of the 
department of state and if it ‘‘should decide to pay the expenses which the print- 
ing of all such documents should demand’’. Dr. Alvarez explained that in the 
files of the department of state ‘‘there is a considerable quantity of material for 
the diplomatic, political and economic history of Latin America’’, and that while 
many of the documents in question have been published in American State Papers, 
Foreign Relations, a great portion of them were still unpublished and therefore 
were ‘‘unknown to historians’’. These documents were described by Dr. Alvarez 
‘as ‘‘the foreign papers or papers of a diplomatic character . . . as well as 
the correspondence of the statesmen who then had the honor of conducting the 
foreign relations’’ of the United States which relate ‘‘to the glorious period of 
the emancipation of the Latin-American nations’’. More specifically Dr. Alvarez 
described the documents referred to as ‘‘all those between 1810, in which the 
emancipation movement of the old Spanish colonies was initiated, and 1830, the 
date of the dissolution of Great Colombia. . . .’’ (Memorandum of Dr. 
Alvarez, q.v., in Manning, op. cit., I. vii). Dr. Alvarez’s suggestion was acted 
upon favorably by the executive committee of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. The necessary permission was secured from the department of 
state and Dr. William R. Manning, then professor of Latin-American History in 
the University of Texas, but now on the staff of the division of Latin-American 
affairs of the department of state, was engaged ‘‘to select and arrange’’ for 
publication ‘‘the official correspondence and documents of the United States con- 
cerning the emancipation of the Latin-American countries’’. In Dr. Manning’s 
volumes there are many references to the confederation of American nations and 
the congress of Panama, and as a result it has been possible for the first time to 
write from printed state papers upon the subject of John Quincy Adams’s policy 
with respect to both the American confederation and the Panama congress. 

"These informal inquiries were made in the spring of 1825. See Clay to 
Anderson, in Manning, op. cit., I. 252-253. 
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PREVOST FROM CHILE ADVISES SECRETARY OF STATE ADAMS OF THE 
SPANISH AMERICAN PLANS 


What appears to have been the earliest, and what was at 
_ the same time a most optimistic and sympathetic report to the 
~ department of state with reference to the Colombian proposals 
- for a congress of plenipotentiaries was made by John B. Pre- 
vost, special agent of the United States to Chile, Pern, and 
Buenos Aires. In a letter addressed to Secretary Adams and 
dated at Santiago, Chile, November 15, 1822, Prevost advised 
as follows: 


The Disposition to resist European Influence under any shape daily 
acquires strength and I am sincerely gratified to find that such also is 
the decided policy of Colombia—The agent appointed by that Gov- 
ernment to conclude Treaties of alliance offensive and defensive with 
Peru and Chile, has added a Pledge from each of the contracting 
Parties to send Deputies to the Isthmus within a limited time for the 
double purpose of effecting a Union in support of a representative 
System throughout and of preventing partial associations with any 
one of the Powers of Europe—An Agent has gone to Mexico with the 
same object and it is in contemplation as soon as the several Treaties 
shall be ratified by Colombia to invite a representative of the U. 
States to preside at a meeting intended to assimilate the Politics of 
the South with those of the North—I know not Sir what may be the 
feelings of the President upon such an application, but if it can be 
realized and the effect produced which I anticipate from the measure 
I shall regard it as one of the most interesting events of the present 
age—America will then exhibit to the world the proud Spectacle of 
an association for the exaltation of man, while in Europe they are 
forming compacts solely for his Degradation.* 


Such was the whole-hearted endorsement by Prevost of 
the plan for the congress of Panama. In the concluding sen- 
tence, quoted above, Prevost gave utterance to an ideal alto- 
gether Bolivarian in character. Mr. Prevost, however, did 
not stop with endorsing the plan for a congress of plenipo- 

® Prevost to Adams, Santiago, Chile, November 15, 1822, in Manning, op. ct., 
I. 1071. 
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tentiaries. He also gave hearty approval to the federative 
system contemplated in the treaties then being negotiated and 
expressed the belief that the proposed alliance would have a 
deterrent effect upon possible aggressions from Europe. This 
is clearly shown in the following excerpt from a letter to Sec- 
retary Adams written in the latter part of November, 1822: 


The Deputy from Colombia [Mosquera] leaves this in a few Days 
for Bs. Ays. in order to conclude a like treaty of Alliance with those 
in rule there—He must succeed, however secretly indisposed they may 
be to the federative System contemplated and I think the General 
Union when known in Europe will tend to deter any one Power from 
further Intrigues in that quarter.® 


Still later, on December 14, 1822, and after he had seen the 
proposed treaty between Colombia and Chile, Prevost advised 
Adams that 


It embraces in the most express terms the several objects to which I 
then (November 28, 1822) alluded, together with a stipulation not to 
enter into partial arrangements with Spain and not to listen to over- 
tures on her part unaccompanied with an acknowledgement of the 
Independence of all.1° 


FORBES REPORTS TO SECRETARY ADAMS FROM BUENOS AIRES 


The next report which the department of state received 
concerning the proposal for a congress at Panama came from 
Buenos Aires. This report, in contradistinction to the ones 
received earlier from Mr. Prevost, was not optimistic concern- 
ing the proposed general congress of plenipotentiaries. 

Sefior Mosquera arrived at Buenos Aires on January 21, 
1823. There he found that the government, of which Bernar- 
dino Rivadavia was the foreign secretary, was little inclined 
to embrace Bolivar’s plan for a federation. Rivadavia gave 
as an excuse for this the non-existence of any national gov- 

* Prevost to Adams, Santiago, Chile, November 28, 1822, in Manning, op. cit., 
TI. 1073, 


* Prevost to Adams, Santiago, Chile, December 14, 1822, in Manning, op. cit., 
II. 1074, 
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ernment of the La Platan provinces. Rivadavia’s real objec- 
tion to the plan, however, was that he was skeptical of treaties 
of alliance in general and of the Bolivarian project in particu- 
lar.11. Finally, however, after having rejected certain counter- 
proposals of Rivadavia, Mosquera concluded a treaty with 
Buenos Aires on March 8, 1823. This treaty has been char- 
acterized as 


not an alliance, but a declaration of good will and a promise of future 
codperation—merely a preliminary to federation.12 


Six days after Mosquera reached Buenos Aires that fact 
was communicated to Secretary Adams in a letter from John 
M. Forbes, secretary of the United States legation at Buenos 
Aires. Forbes’s letter has not been available but Secretary 
Adams, writing subsequently thereto, stated that Mosquera 
had advised Forbes that the general object of his mission 


was to engage the other Independent Governments of Spanish 
America to unite with Colombia in a congress to be held at such point 
as might be agreed upon, to settle a general system of American 
Policy, in relation to Europe, leaving to each section of the Country, 
the perfect liberty of Independent self Government. For this pur- 
pose he had already signed a Treaty with Peru, of which he promised 
Mr. Forbes the perusal.14 


From Forbes’s report, Secretary Adams was led to believe 
that Sefior Mosquera had encountered difficulties in Buenos 
Aires which gave slight promise of being overcome. This is 
clearly shown by the following excerpt from a contemporary 
writing of Secretary Adams: 


“ Arragon, op. cit., p. 17. In the session of June 9, 1823, of the Junta de 
Representantes de la Provincia de Buenos Aires, Rivadavia said: ‘‘It is necessary 
to stay within the representative system in the general and reciprocal interests 
of one state in relation to another and not in family alliances’’, See Mitre, San 
Martin, IV. 58 (quoted by Arragon). 

4 Arragon, op. cit., pp. 18-19. 

43 <¢General instructions of John Quincy Adams, Secretary of State, to Caesar 
A. Rodney, appointed United States Minister to Buenos Aires’’, Washington, 
May 17, 1823, in Manning, op. cit., I. 188. 
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.. . But there was some doubt with regard to the character of his 
associations; and the personal influence to which he was accessible 
at Buenos Aires, and Mr. Forbes, had not much expectation of his 
success in prevailing on that Government to enter into his project of 
extensive federation.1* 


TODD ADVISES SECRETARY ADAMS OF DEVELOPMENTS 
IN COLOMBIA 


At about the time that Mr. Forbes predicted the probable 
failure of the Mosquera mission to Buenos Aires, Mr. Charles 
Todd, confidential agent of the United States at Bogota, ac- 
quired very important information of an international char- 
acter from Dr. Gual, Colombian minister for foreign affairs. 
This information, which he promptly sent on to Adams, re- 
lated to the proposed federative treaties between Colombia, 
Peru, Chile, and Buenos Aires; to the proposals for a congress 
of plenipotentiaries and the attitude of Colombia toward par- 
ticipation by the United States in it; and what is of unique 
interest, to proposals for a more pretentious defensive con- 
federacy than had originally been proposed by Colombia— 
one that would not only embrace all of the Americas, but also 
the liberal constituted governments that had been set up in 
Portugal and Spain in 1820. 

As regards the proposed federative treaties and the con- 
gress of plenipotentiaries, Todd advised Adams, in a letter 
dated at Bogota, March 6, 1823, that Dr. Gual had informed 
him that 


. . . the Treaties with Peru and Chile . . . were almost Alliances .. . 
that they were of a political character and would not embarrass the 
negotiations for commercial arrangements with the U. States, nor 
preclude our commerce from the advantages of the most favored na- 
tion ; that these Treaties developed the Continental policy of America, 
and when published, would produce much discussion in the U. States 
as to the course we should adopt; that the different Governments in 
Spanish America (Colombia, Peru, Chili & B. Ayres), had agreed 


* Tbid. 
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to meet and confer together on their General Interests, somewhat on 
the plan of the Holy Alliance and it would be a question with the 
U. States to unite or not as she may deem proper.15 


Mr. Todd was also informed by Dr. Gual that Dr. José 
Maria Salazar, Colombian minister to the United States, had 
been furnished a copy of the proposed treaties ‘‘to be used as 
occasion might require’’.16 

Concerning the proposals for an extended confederation— 
one that would be partly American and partly European— 
Adams later wrote as follows: 


Dr. Gual told Mr. Todd that proposals had been made by the Portu- 
guese Government at Lisbon, to Colombia, for a general confederacy 
of all America, North and South, together with the Constitutional 
Governments of Portugal and Spain, as a counterpoise to the European 
Holy Alliance ; but he said they had been rejected on account of their 
European aspect.17 


Further information concerning the character of the con- 
federation which it was proposed to establish at Panama is 
contained in a letter from Todd to Adams, dated Bogota, May 
8, 1823. In this letter Mr. Todd said: 


. . . The Secretary of Foreign Relations developed the leading prin- 
ciples introduced into the Treaties with Peru and Chile, destined to 
constitute the bases of the new Amphyctionic Council at Panama, the 
citizens of each Government in the Confederacy to enjoy in the ports 


* Todd to Adams, in Manning, op. cit., II, 1245. Writing later with reference 
to the conversations between Gual and Todd, Adams said: ‘‘In the conferences 
between Dr. Gual and Mr. Todd, the Colombian Minister of Foreign Affairs has 
spoken of treaties, almost treaties of alliance, concluded by the Colombian pleni- 
‘potentiary, Mosquera, with the Governments of Peru and Chile, and which he 
expected would also be shortly concluded with Buenos Ayres. The purport of 
these treaties was mentioned by Dr. Gual only in general terms, but he said that 
Mr. Salazar would be authorized to communicate copies of them to this Govern- 
ment, and eventually to propose that the United States should accede to them, 
or take a part in the system which it was their purpose to originate’’. See 
‘¢ Adams to Richard C. Anderson, appointed United States Minister to Colombia’’, 
Washington, May 27, 1823, in Manning, op. cit., I. 204. 

16 Todd to Adams, in Manning, op. cit., II. 1245. 

17 Adams to Anderson, in Manning, op. cit., I. 204-205. 
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and territories of the other, all the rights and priviledges of citizens 
of the respective countries in which they may sojourn—This Council 
will have no political power to bind the several states, each being 
sovereign as to all external and internal affairs—the object seems to 
be confined merely to a Conference, by which the views and interests 
of all may be understood and concentrated.1® 


Finally, in the middle of 1824, Todd reported that Acting 
President Santander had expressed apprehension that ‘‘the 
Holy Alliance would, after regulating Spain, aid her in sub- 
duing’’ Colombia and that the French would attack ports and 
islands of the Caribbean ‘‘in the name of Ferdinand, after he 
should be restored to his former prerogative’’. This appre- 
hension was the basis for President Santander making inquiry 
as to 


Whether the U. States would be willing to unite in a Continental 
Confederacy against Europe, of constitutional against anticonstitu- 
tional Governments. 


To this inquiry, Todd reported that he had replied 


that the U. States did not enquire into, or interfere in, the right of 
the people of every Government to make their own Constitutions; 
though they would prefer that in all America particularly, they should 
be Republican but that if Mexico, Brazil or Peru preferred a settled 
Monarchy, we should still feel it our interest to unite in support of 
constitutional Government in America against the designs of the 
Holy Alliance of Europe and that, for my part, I believed in a few 
years, all America would have to contend against them.1° 


SECRETARY ADAMS’S INSTRUCTIONS TO UNITED STATES MINISTER 
RODNEY AT BUENOS AIRES 


Such was the official information, in whole or in part, which 
the United States Department of State received prior to the 


* Todd to Adams, in Manning, op. cit., II. 1251-1252. 

*<*«Substance of a conference between Charles S. Todd, Confidential Agent of 
the United States to Colombia, and Francisco Paula Santander, Vice-President 
and Acting President of Colombia, June 16, 1823’’, in Manning, op. cit., II. 
1262-1263. 
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mid-summer of 1824 concerning the proposed federative 
treaties between Colombia, Peru, Chile, and Buenos Aires; 
the plans for the meeting of a congress of plenipotentiaries of 
the American nations; and the likelihood that the United 
States would be invited to participate in that congress. Thus 
Adams had had occasion to give serious consideration to the 
several above-noted developments and proposals of an inter- 
national character. As a result he had formulated a tentative 
policy that foreshadowed the course of action which later he 
pursued with respect to the Colombian suggestions for a treaty 
of alliance, and also his subsequent policy toward the partici- 
pation of the United States in a congress of plenipotentiaries. 
This early policy of Secretary Adams was first set forth in his 
general instructions to Caesar A. Rodney, at the time of his 
appointment as United States minister to Buenos Aires in 
May, 1823. These instructions, which were drafted shortly 
after Adams had received the above-cited information from 
Prevost, Forbes, and Todd is as follows: 


It will be time for this Government to deliberate concerning it, when 
it shall be presented [the invitation to join the federation] in a more 
definite and specific form. At present it indicates more distinctly a 
purpose on the part of the Colombian Republic to assume a leading 
character in this Hemisphere, than any practicable object of utility 
which can be discerned by us. With relation to Eurape there is per- 
ceived to be only one object, in which the interests and wishes of the 
United States can be the same as those of the Southern American Na- 
tions, and that is that they should all be governed by Republican Insti- 
tutions politically and commercially independent of Europe. To any 
confederation of Spanish American provinces for that end, the United 
States would yield their approbation, and cordial good wishes. If 
more should be asked of them, the proposition will be received, and 
considered in a friendly spirit, and with a due sense of its impor- 
LANCE: ist cd 

So far as objects of Policy can be distinctly perceived at this dis- 
tance, with the information which we possess, and upon a subject so 
complicated in itself, so confused by incidents with which it is sur- 
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rounded, and so comprehensive in its extent, the political interest of 
Buenos Ayres, rather points to the settlement of its concerns alto- 
gether internal, or in its immediate neighbourhood, than to a confed- 
eration embracing the whole American Hemisphere.?° 


SECRETARY ADAMS’S INSTRUCTIONS TO MINISTER * SDERSON 
AT BOGOTA 


Ten days after he had written the above-cited instructions 
for the United States minister to Buenos Aires, Adams 
drafted instructions?! for Richard C. Anderson, who had been 
appointed United States minister to Colombia. In view of the 
indifference with which Adams knew that Buenos Aires had 
regarded the proposed federative treaties, and in view of the 
fact that the idea of these treaties had originated at Bogota, 
it is not surprising that he should have given to Minister 
Anderson more definite and explicit instructions concerning 
the various proposals that had been made for a confederation 
and a congress than he had given to the new minister to 
Buenos Aires. 

Adams first advised Anderson concerning the Portuguese 
proposal for a confederation that would embrace all of the 
Americas and the constitutional governments of Portugal and 
Spain. The secretary’s comments, which are of great interest 
because they indicate both his political philosophy and his 
attitude toward the matter in question, follow: 


Loose and indefinite projects of the same kind (namely, ‘‘a general 
confederacy of all America . . . together with the Constitutional Gov- 
ernments of Portugal and Spain’’) have been presented by the pres- 
ent Portuguese Government to us, but they have never been consid- 
ered even as objects of deliberation. Brazil has declared its own 
independence of Portugal, and constituted itself into an Empire, with 
an Emperor at its head. General Le Cor has lost the real command 


» «¢General instructions of John Quincy Adams, Secretary of State, to Caesar 
A. Rodney, appointed United States Minister to Buenos Aires”’, Washington, May 
17, 1823, in Manning, op. cit., I. 189. 

* Adams to Anderson, Washington, May 27, 1823, in Manning, op. cit., I. 192- 
208. 
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of his own army, and has been or cannot fail shortly to be, compelled 
to embark, with all his European Portuguese troops, for Lisbon. Then 
will come the question between Buenos Aires and Brazil, for Mon- 
tevideo and the Oriental Band of La Plata,2? and then will soon be 
seen that the Republican Hemisphere will endure neither Emperor 
nor King upon its shores. 

Of this mighty movement in human affairs, mightier far than that 
of the downfall of the Roman Empire, the United States may continue 
to be, as they have been hitherto, the tranquil but deeply attentive 
spectators. They may, also, in the various vicissitudes by which it 
must be followed, be called to assume a more active and leading part 
in its progress. Floating, undigested purposes of this great American 
confederation have been for some time fermenting in the imaginations 
of many speculative statesmen; nor is the idea to be disdainfully re- 
jected because its magnitude may appal the understanding of poli- 
ticians accustomed to the more minute but more complain machin- 
ery of a contracted political standard. 


Thus did Secretary Adams, over six months before the 
Monroe Doctrine specifically deny the right of Europe to 
extend its ‘‘political system’’ to the western hemisphere, un- 
equivocably disavow as unworthy of consideration a project 
for a confederation that was partly European and partly 
American in character. It is equally interesting that in this 
connection Secretary Adams took occasion to predict the ulti- 
mate triumph of republicanism in the western hemisphere—a 
prediction that was soon realized as regards Mexico but was 
deferred in Brazil, due to the personal popularity of Dom 
Pedro IL., until less than thirty-five years ago. 

As regards the proposed Colombian confederacy, Adams 
bestowed upon it the unqualified blessings of the United States 
regardless of whether its object should be to form a defensive 
alliance against Europe or to create a real federation ‘‘from 
the wreck of Spanish power in America’’. A non-committal 
policy was adopted as regards the participation of the United 


22 Modern Uruguay was known as La Banda Oriental del Uruguay. 
23 Adams to Anderson, Washington, May 27, 1823, in Manning, op. cit., I. 205. 
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States in the proposed congress of plenipotentiaries. Secre- 
tary Adams’s highly significant instructions concerning these 
matters follow: 


So far as the proposed Colombian Confederacy has for its object a 
combined system of total and unqualified independence of Europe, to 
the exclusion of all partial compositions of any one of the emanci- 
pated colonies with Spain, it will have the entire approbation and 
good wishes of the United States, but will require no special agency 
of theirs to carry it into effect. 

So far as its purposes may be to concert a general system of 
popular representation for the government of the several independent 
states which are floating from the wreck of the Spanish power in 
America, the United States will still cheer it with their approbation, 
and speed with their good wishes its success. 

And so far as its objects may be to accomplish a meeting, at which 
the United States should preside, to assimilate the politics of the 
south with those of the north, a more particular and definite view of 
the end proposed by this design, and of the means by which it is to 
be effected, will be necessary to enable us to deter1i1ine upon our con- 
currence with it.?4 


THE UNITED STATES DECLINES TO MAKE A TREATY OF 
ALLIANCE WITH COLOMBIA 


Thus far had Secretary Adams proceeded in the formula- 
tion of a policy with respect to the probable action of the 
United States in case that it should be formally invited to 
become a member of the proposed Colombian confederacy and 
to send delegates to a contemplated congress of plenipoten- 
tiaries. Before such invitations were extended to the United 
States government, however, Adams was brought face to face 
with an important closely related question. 

In 1824, Colombia was fearful that France would aid Spain 
in its project of reconquering the lost Spanish colonies.2> In 
view of this threatened danger, José Maria Salazar, Colom- 
bian minister to the United States, addressed a communication 


* Tbid., p. 205. 
* Alvarez, The Monroe Doctrine, p. 10. 
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to Secretary Adams on July 2, 1824, in which he proposed a 
treaty of alliance between Colombia and the United States 
and asked that the scope of the Monroe Doctrine which had 
been promulgated seven months earlier, be defined. Minister 
Salazar’s note reads in part as follows: 


My Government has seen with the greatest pleasure the Message of 
the President of the United States, a work very worthy of its author, 
and which expresses the public sentiments of the people over whom he 
presides: it cannot be doubted, in virtue of this document, that the 
Government of the United-States endeavours to oppose the policy and 
ultimate views of the Holy Alliance, .. . 

In such circumstances the Government of Colombia is desirous to 
know in what manner the Government of the United-States intends 
to resist on its part any interference of the Holy Alliance for the pur- 
pose of subjugating the new Republics or interfering in their political 
forms: if it will enter into a Treaty of Alliance with the Republic of 
Colombia to save America in general from the calamities of a despotic 
system ; and finally if the Government of Washington understands by 
foreign interference the employment of Spanish forces against America 
at the time when Spain is occupied by a French Army, and its Gov- 
ernment under the influence of France and her Allies. .. . 

In the name of my Government therefore, and reposing on the 
sympathy of the United States, I request the said explanations which 
may serve for its government in its policy and in its system of 
defence.?® 


Secretary Adams replied to Minister Salazar’s letter of 
inquiry on August 6, 1824. In his reply he reasserted the 
policy of neutrality of the United States as regards the then 
feeble efforts of Spain to regain its former colonies. He mini- 
mized Colombia’s fears of intervention at that stage of devel- 
opments by the holy alliance in the countries of the western 
hemisphere. He also directed attention to the fact that the 
‘‘nltimate decision’’ of the question of resistance on the part 
of the United States to any such interference by the holy alli- 
ance ‘‘belonged to the Legislative Department of the Govern- 


% Salazar to Adams, Washington, July 2, 1824, in Manning, op. cit., II. 1282. 
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ment’’.27 At the same time, however, Adams gave hearty 
assurance to Colombia of the continued friendship of Presi- 
dent Monroe and pledged the latter’s codperation in case a 
future crisis should arise from the aggressions of the holy 
alliance. His remarks follow: 


The Sentiments of the president remain as they were expressed in his 
last annual message to Congress.28 Should the crisis which appeared 
then to be approaching, and which gave rise to the remarks then 
made, hereafter recur, he will be ready to give them effect by recom- 
mending to the Legislature the adoption of the measures exclusively 
of their resort, and by which the principles asserted by him, would 
with the concurrence if given, be on the part of the United States, 
efficaciously maintained.?® 


SECRETARY ADAMS RECEIVES FURTHER REPORTS CONCERNING THE 
PROPOSED CONFEDERATION AND CONGRESS 


Meanwhile the Republic of Colombia was proceeding en- 
thusiastically with plans for the creation of the proposed con- 
federation. Notice of this and of the likelihood that the United 
States would be invited to participate in the proposed congress 
to be held at Panama was sent to Adams by Anderson at 
Bogota just twelve days after the former had declined to have 
the United States enter a treaty of alliance with Colombia. 
In this letter Anderson said: 


There is no subject to which the officers in administration here, more 
frequently advert, none to which they refer as being so likely to pro- 
duce beneficial consequences to the prosperous progress of the Span- 
ish American States, as to the Confederation, which is produced by 
their late treaties with those States [Peru, Chile, Buenos Aires, Mexico, 
and the United Provinces of Central America]. They always refer to 
it in a manner which indicates a wish that the United States should 
in some way become connected with it; although the manner in which 

* Adams to Salazar, August 6, 1824 (Extract, State Department MS.), in 
Alvarez, The Monroe Doctrine, p. 124. 


* Namely, the annual message of December 2, 1823, containing the so-called 
Monroe Doctrine. 
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that connection should be formed, or the extent to which she should 
be engaged does not seem yet to have been the subject of any very pre- 
cise consideration with them. I think it is very probable that the 
United States will be invited to attend the meeting at Panama, under 
the idea (which I have heard expressed) that her presence through her 
representative, would have the effect in some degree of assimilating 
the politics and identifying the views and interests of all the repub- 
lican states of America.?° 


Adams next heard from Prevost at Lima concerning the 
proposed Panama congress. In a letter of January 10, 1825, 
Prevost advised that a ‘‘general Congress of Deputies from 
the several Provinces of Spanish America including Mexico’’, 
would probably meet ‘‘at the Isthmus under the immediate 
auspices of Bolivar sometime in the ensuing Summer’’—a 
prediction which fell short by a full year. Since his first re- 
ports written from Chile in the latter part of 1822 with refer- 
ence to the proposed congress of plenipotentiaries, Prevost 
had lost none of his enthusiasm concerning it. He character- 
ized the congress as 


a meeting from which the most important results must proceed: Re- 
sults in which the U. States are most deeply interested .. . 


Coupled with this prediction was the following significant 
statement: 


I regret that the silence maintained by the Department on this head 
does not allow me to express the concurrence of the President, so as 
to give effect to the Invitation at one time contemplated. 


PRESIDENT ADAMS’S POLICY MADE KNOWN TO THE COLOMBIAN 
AND MEXICAN MINISTERS 


It was not long after the above letter was written before 
the question of the participation of the United States in the 
proposed congress was informally brought to the attention of 
the department of state by the Mexican and Colombian min- 


3° Anderson to Adams, in Manning, op. cit. II. 1283. 
31 Prevost to Adams, Lima, January 10, 1825, in Manning, op. cit., III. 1777. 
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isters in Washington. An account of this is given by Sec- 
retary of State Clay to Minister Anderson in Colombia in a 
letter of September 16, 1825. This letter reads in part as 
follows: 


During the last spring, the Ministers of Colombia and Mexico near 
this Government, made separate, but nearly simultaneous, communi- 
cations to this Department, in relation to the contemplated Congress 
at Panama. Each of them stated that he was instructed by his Gov- 
ernment to say, that it would be very agreeable to it that the United 
States should be represented at that Congress; that it was not ex- 
pected that they would take any part in its deliberations, or measures 
of concert, in respect to the existing war with Spain, but that other 
great interests affecting the Continent of America, and the friendly 
intercourse between the Independent Nations which are established 
on it, might be considered and regulated at the Congress; and that, 
not knowing what might be the views of the United States, a previous 
enquiry was directed to be made, whether they would, if invited by 
Colombia or Mexico, be represented at Panama; and if an affirmative 
answer were given, each of these Ministers stated that the United 
States would be accordingly invited by his Government to be repre- 
sented there.3? 


Two and one half years before the above inquiries were 
made by the Colombian and Mexican ministers—in fact ever 
since the report from Prevost written from Santiago, Chile, 
on November 15, 1822—the government of the United States 
had been advised from time to time by its representatives in 
South America that it would probably be invited to participate 
in a congress of plenipotentiaries. The above inquiries of the 
Spanish American ministers, therefore, did not take the gov- 
ernment of the United States by surprise. When it was first 
acquainted with the proposals for a congress, John Quincy 
Adams was secretary of state. In the spring of 1825 he be- 
came president of the United States. Before the inquiry of 
the Colombian and Mexican ministers had been made Adams, 


“Clay to Anderson, Washington, September 16, 1825, in Manning, op. cit., I. 
252-253, 
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as secretary of state, had declined to enter into a defensive 
treaty of alliance with Colombia, and had reasserted the policy 
of the neutrality of the United States in the feeble struggle 
between Spain and its lost colonies. Now, as president, and 
upon inquiry being made as to whether the United States 
would participate in the congress of Panama, Adams, as presi- 
dent, continued to direct the policy which as secretary of state 
he had tentatively formulated. This is clearly shown by Sec- 
retary of State Clay in a letter to Minister Anderson advising 
him concerning the inquiries of the Mexican and Colombian 
ministers. The letter reads in part as follows: 


The President instructed me to say, and I accordingly replied, that 
the communication was received with great sensibility to the friendly 
consideration of the United States, by which it had been dictated; 
that, of course, they could not make themselves any party to the exist- 
ing war with Spain, or to councils for deliberating on the means of 
its further prosecution; that he believed such a Congress as was pro- 
posed, might be highly useful in settling several important disputed 
' questions of public law, and in arranging other matters of deep in- 
terest to the American Continent, and to the friendly intercourse 
between the American Powers; that before such a Congress, however, 
assembled, it appeared to him to be necessary to arrange between the 
different Powers to be represented, several preliminary points, such 
as, the subjects to which the attention of the Congress was to be di- 
rected; the nature, and the form, of the Powers to be given to the 
Ministers, and the mode of organizing the Congress. If these pre- 
liminary points could be adjusted, in a manner satisfactory to the 
United States, the Ministers from Colombia and Mexico were informed 
‘that the United States would be represented at the Congress. Upon 
enquiry, if these preliminary points had yet engaged the attention 
of the Government either of Colombia or Mexico, they were unable to 
inform me that they had, whilst both appeared to admit the expediency 
of their being settled. Each of them undertook to communicate to 
his Government the answer which I had been instructed by the Presi- 
dent to make; and nothing further has since passed. It has been 
deemed proper that you should be made acquainted with what has 
occurred here on this matter, in order that, if it should be touched 
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upon by the Colombian Government, you may, if necessary, be able 
to communicate what happened. Should the President ultimately 
determine that the United States shall be represented at Panama you 
will be designated for that service, either alone, or associated with 
others, and you will hold yourself in readiness accordingly. We shall 
make no further movement, until we hear from the Government of 
Colombia or Mexico. . . .33 


THE UNITED STATES IS FORMALLY INVITED TO PARTICIPATE IN THE 
PANAMA CONGRESS, NOVEMBER, 1825 


It was not long after the above letter was written before 
the United States government was formally invited by the 
governments of three Spanish American republics to partici- 
pate in the forthcoming congress at Panama. The first gov- 
ernment to extend the invitation was that of Mexico, the 
second was that of Colombia, and the third was that of the 
United Provinces of Central America. 

The Mexican invitation was dual in character. On Novem- 
ber 1, 1825, the Mexican legation at Washington transmitted 
to President Adams a letter from President Guadalupe Vic- 
toria. In this letter President Victoria advised concerning 
the treaty of alliance which had been concluded between 
Colombia and Mexico by which it had been agreed 


to invite the other free nations of ‘the American Continent, that, in a 
general Congress to be held on the Isthmus of Panama, they should 
confer and agree upon matters of general interest to America. 


Therefore, since Vice-President Santander, who was then in 
charge of executive powers at Bogota, was of the opinion that 
the congress should be held ‘‘as soon as possible’’, President 
Victoria formally invited the United States to participate in 
it. His invitation is as follows: 


We have acceded to their [the parties to the Colombian federative 


treaties] desires, and as among the matters with which the Congress 
is to be engaged some questions may arise, which are interesting not 


* Clay to Anderson, Washington, September 16, 1825, in Manning, op. cit., I. 
2538. 
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only to the Republics which were formerly Spanish possessions, but 
to all America in general, we have thought it our duty to invite you 
to come to that meeting, judging it very proper that in this manner 
the general opinion of all the American States should be declared, 
principally upon the interference which the nations of Europe may 
pretend to exercise in our domestic concerns; upon colonization by 
them on the American Continent, and upon those points of interna- 
tional law, the declaration of which will avert wars and dissensions, 
and will give security to the peace and prosperity of the People. The 
interest, which these States have solemnly professed to take in all 
these questions, flatters us with the hope that this our invitation will 
have all the effect which we desire, earnestly requesting you to take 
this matter into consideration, . . .34 


Two days after the above letter had been transmitted to 

President Adams, Sefior Pablo Obregén, Mexican minister in 
Washington, formally advised Clay of the desire of his gov- 
ernment that the United States should participate in the con- 
gress of Panama. This letter is significant in that the United 
States was given assurances that in case it should decide to 
participate in the congress it would not be embarrassed by 
being expected to consider questions other than those affecting 
the common interest of the continent. Sefior Obregén’s let- 
ter reads in part as follows: 
The Government of the Undersigned never believed, and wished not to 
solicit it, that the United States of America would take any other part 
in the business of the present Congress, than the discussion of sub- 
jects, which, from their nature and import, were pointed out by the 
preceding administration, as of general interest to the Continent. The 
part, therefore, that a neutral nation may take in the question and 
war of independence, between the new powers of the Continent and 
Spain, will be one subject for the consideration of the Congress. 

The government of the Undersigned conceiving, that the powers 
of America, are, in common, resolved upon resistance, it should be a 
matter of consideration, how the greatest possible force should be 
given to this, and the evil be thereby evaded or successfully opposed. 


%<¢¢Guadalupe Victoria, President of Mexico, to John Quincy Adams, Presi- 
dent of the United States, through the Mexican Legation at Washington’’, Novem- 
ber 1, 1825, in Manning, op. cit., III. 1641. 
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The only mode of effecting this, is to concert in anticipation; and for 
the States to guaranty mutual cooperation. They would otherwise 
operate partially, and much less effectively. 

The prevention of colonization in America, by European powers, 
is another subject of discussion, in which the United States will 
participate. 

In addition to these two principal points, the Representatives of 
the United States of America may deliberate upon others originated 
by the existence of new Communities, and which it is not easy to 
enumerate. The government of the United States of Mexico has fur- 
nished its commissioners with full powers and instructions, in relation 
to them, which it hopes will also be furnished to the plenipotentiaries 
of the other powers. 

The Congress will assemble at the city of Panama, where, by this 
time, the Representatives of Colombia, Peru, Guatemala and Mexico, 
have arrived. They will occupy themselves in the preliminary regu- 
lations of the Assembly, and perhaps proceed to deliberate upon ques- 
tions exclusively pertaining to the belligerents. 

The United States of America can send their Representatives to 
that City, to take part in those questions which were declared to the 
World, some time since, as affecting the interests of all America. In 
this declaration, the United States were first. Besides these questions, 
they may assist in the discussion of others, that will arise out of the 
formation of the new Communities. These governments, by the meet- 
ing of the Congress, will effect the desirable object of demonstrating 
by acts, the facility and decision, with which the powers of this Con- 
tinent can operate, combinedly, in the common cause. 

For this purpose, and in fulfillment of what was agreed on, at the 
verbal conferences which the Undersigned, Minister plenipotentiary, 
held with Honble Secretary of State, he invites this Government, to 
send its Representatives to the Congress of Panama, investing them 
with the authority as suggested, and expressing in their credentials, 
the two principal points. The Minister from Colombia will make the 
same invitation, and corresponds in sentiment with the Undersigned ; 
who hopes, herewith, to have fulfilled the requirements of the Honble 
Secretary.?° 

* Obregén to Clay, Washington, November 3, 1825, in Manning, op. cit., III. 
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The invitation to participate in the congress of Panama 
which Colombia extended to the United States was presented 
to Secretary Clay by the Colombian minister, Salazar, on No- 
vember 2, 1825. Thus the Colombian invitation was presented 
one day after that of President Victoria and the day before 
Obregon addressed Mexico’s invitation to Secretary Clay. 
The Colombian invitation is similar in some respects to that 
of Mexico, but it is more specific than the latter concerning the 
subjects that were to be discussed at the congress and in giv- 
ing assurance that the United States would not be embar- 
rassed by being called upon to depart from its policy of 
neutrality as theretofore followed with respect to Spain and 
its former colonies. After advising that the plenipotentiaries 
from Peru were already at Panama and that those from Co- 
lombia were on their way thither, Senor Salazar commented 
as follows: 


Of the points which will be under discussion by the Assembly of 
Panama, the Undersigned is unable to give a minute enumeration; as 
they will evidently arise out of the deliberations of the Congress. He 
is however authorized by his government to assure the United States, 
that these points have no tendency to violate their professed princi- 
ples of neutrality. The Undersigned has also been instructed to sug- 
gest some subjects that will form useful matter of discussion in the 
Congress. 

These subjects constitute two classes: 

1. Matters, peculiarly and exclusively concerning the belligerents. 

2. Matters between the belligerents and neutrals. As the United 
States will not take part in the discussion of subjects of the first 
_ description, we will confine ourselves to the latter. 

At Panama, the best and most opportune occasion is offered to the 
United States, to fix some principles of international law, the unset- 
tled state of which, has caused much evil to humanity. It is to be 
presumed, that this government possesses more light upon the sub- 
ject, than the other States of our Hemisphere, both from its experi- 
ence during the wars that succeeded the French revolution, and from 
its negotiations now on foot with Great Britain and other nations, 
relative to these principles. It belongs to each of the concurring 
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parties to propose their views, but the voice of the United States will 
be heard with the respect and deference, which its early labors in a 
work of such importance, will merit. 

The manner in which all colonization of European powers on the 
American continent shall be resisted, and their interference in the 
present contest between Spain and her former colonies prevented, 
are other points of great interest. Were it proper, an eventual 
alliance, in case these events should occur, which is within the 
range of possibilities, and the treaty, of which no use should be made 
until the casus foederis should happen, to remain secret; or, if this 
should seem premature, a convention so anticipated, would be a differ- 
ent means, to secure the same end of preventing foreign influence. 
This is a matter of immediate utility to the American states that are 
at war with Spain, and is in accordance with the repeated declarations 
and protests of the Cabinet at Washington. The conferences held on 
this subject being confidential, would increase mutual friendship, and 
promote the respective interests of the parties. 

The consideration of the means to be adopted for the entire aboli- 
tion of the African slave trade, is a subject sacred to humanity, and 
interesting to the policy of the American States. To effect it, their 
energetic, general and uniform, cooperation is desirable. At the propo- 
sition of the United States, Colombia made a convention with them on 
this subject, which has not been ratified by the government of the 
United States. Would, that America which does not think politic 
what is unjust, would contribute in union, and with common consent, 
to the good of Africa! 

The descendants of this portion of the globe, have succeeded in 
founding an independent Republic, whose government is now recog- 
nized by its ancient Metropolis. On what basis the relations of Hayti, 
and of other parts of our Hemisphere that shall hereafter be in like 
circumstances, are to be placed, is a question simple at first view, but 
attended with serious difficulties when closely examined. These arise 
from the different manner of regarding Africans, and from their 
different rights in Hayti, the United States, and in other American 
States. This question will be determined at the Isthmus, and if pos- 
sible, a uniform rule of conduct adopted in regard to it, or those 
modifications that may be demanded by circumstances. 
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The Undersigned merely makes these suggestions, by way of ex- 
ample; it is left to the wisdom of the Governments, and the judg- 
ments of their Representatives, to propose whatever may be esteemed 
of common good to the New Hemisphere. Inviting the United States, 
in the name of Colombia, to a Congress, the mere Assembling of which, 
will increase the political importance of America, and shew the facility 
with which she can combine her resources in defence of common rights, 
when necessary, the Undersigned hopes, that the United States will 
make an early appointment of a person or persons to represent them 
in this Assembly, as the conditions that were required, have been 
fulfilled.3¢ 


The final invitation which the United States received to 
participate in the congress of Panama was from Central 
America. This invitation came in the form of a letter from 
Senor Antonio José Cafaz, Central American minister at 
Washington, dated November 14, 1825. In this letter Sefor 
Cafiaz reviewed the situation which had led his government to 
believe that ‘‘ America should form a system for itself’’, and of 
the convention ‘‘providing for this object’? which had been 
signed with Colombia in March of that year. He then advised 
that he had been instructed by his government to express its 
desire that the government of the United States ‘‘should send 
a representative to the General Congress’’. The invitation 
from the Central American Minister read as follows: 


To fulfill the wishes of my Government, and convinced at the same 
time, of the importance and respectability which would attach to the 
General Congress of the American Republics, from the presence of 
Envoys from the United States of America, I now address this high 
- Government upon this subject, in the name of Central America. I am 
anxious, therefore, to know, if this Republic which has ever shown 
itself the generous friend of the New American States, is disposed to 
send its Envoys to the General Congress, the object of which, is, to 
preserve and confirm the absolute independence of these Republics, and 


% Salazar to Clay, Washington, November 2, 1825, in Manning, op. cit., II. 
1286-1288. A translation of the same document is in American State Papers, 
Foreign Relations, V. 836-837. 
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to promote the general good, and which will not require, that the Rep- 
resentatives of the United States should, in the least, compromit their 
present neutrality, harmony and good intelligence, with other nations. 
This, my Government has deemed it necessary to state distinctly, in 
making the present invitation.3* 


PRESIDENT ADAMS ACCEPTS THE INVITATION TO PARTICIPATE 
IN THE PANAMA CONGRESS 


The executive branch of the United States government did 
not delay long in indicating its willingness to accept the formal 
invitations to participate in the congress of Panama and in 
recommending to congress that the necessary appropriation 
be made to provide for such participation. On November 30, 
1825, Clay sent identic answers to the invitations received 
earlier in the month from the Mexican and Colombian min- 
isters in Washington. The concluding paragraph in each 
answer outlines the policy which the executive branch of the 
government proposed to follow with respect to the congress of 
Panama. This paragraph is as follows: 


In your note there is not recognized so exact a compliance with the 
conditions on which the President expressed his willingness that the 
United States should be represented at Panama as could have been 
desired. It would have been, perhaps, better if there had been a full 
understanding between all the American powers who may assemble, 
by their representatives, of the precise questions on which they are 
to deliberate; and that some other matters, respecting the powers of 
the deputies and the organization of the Congress, should have been 
distinctly arranged prior to the opening of its deliberations. But as 
the want of the adjustment of these preliminaries, if it should occasion 
any inconvenience, could be only productive of some delay, the Presi- 
dent has determined at once to manifest the sensibility of the United 
States to whatever concerns the prosperity of the American hemis- 
phere, and to the friendly motives which have actuated. your Govy- 
ernment in transmitting the invitation which you have communicated. 
He has therefore resolved, should the Senate of the United States, 
now expected to assemble in a few days, give their advice and consent, 


* Cafiaz to Clay, Washington, November 14, 1825, in Manning, op. cit., II. 883. 
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to send Commissioners to the Congress of Panama. While they will 
not be authorized to enter upon any deliberations, or to concur in any 
facts inconsistent with the present neutral position of the United 
States and its obligations, they will be fully empowered and in- 
structed upon all questions which are likely to arise-in the Congress 
on subjects in which the nations of America have a common interest. 
All unnecessary delay will be avoided in the departure of these Com- 
missioners from the United States for the point of their destination.%® 


The same day that he sent the above information to the 
Mexican and Colombian ministers, Clay replied to the note 
of November 14 of Sefior Cafiaz, the Central American min- 
ister in Washington. In this note Clay gave assurances that 
President Adams would ask the senate to concur in a recom- 
mendation that the invitation to the United States to partici- 
pate in the congress of Panama be accepted. This note in 
part is as follows: 


I am instructed by him [President Adams] to say that the United 
States, always feeling the deepest interest in whatever concerns the 
prosperity of the American hemisphere, and receiving with great sen- 
sibility this new proof of the friendly esteem of the Government of 
the Central Republic, will be represented at that Congress, if the 
Senate of the United States should so advise and consent... . If it 
coneur with the President, Commissioners from the United States will 
be deputed to Panama without any unnecessary delay. These Com- 
missioners will be empowered and instructed upon all questions which 
may appear to this Government to be likely to arise in the Congress 
on subjects in which the nations of America may be supposed to have 
a common interest.39 


PRESIDENT ADAMS ADVISES CONGRESS OF HIS POLICY AND 
ASKS ITS APPROVAL 

In the three notes addressed respectively to the Mexican, 

Colombian, and Central American ministers in Washington, 

President Adams and Secretary Clay formally committed the 


% Clay to Obregén, and Clay to Salazar, Washington, November 30, 1825, in 
American State Papers, Foreign Relations, V. 837-838. 
® Clay to Cafiaz, Washington, November 30, 1825, in ibid., p. 839. 
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executive branch of the government of the United States to a 
policy calling for its participation in the congress of Panama. 
However, President Adams’s policy in this regard may not 
be considered as having been definitely formulated until he 
had made it known to congress and had asked it—for in the 
final instance he asked not the senate alone, but both houses 
of congress—to concur with him in his opinion that the United 
States should be represented at the congress of Panama, and 
called upon it to make the appropriation necessary for such 
participation. 

In his annual message to congress on December 6, 1825, 
President Adams touched lightly upon Spanish American 
affairs. He referred with satisfaction to a new treaty of com- 
merce and navigation with Colombia and to 


the resistance still opposed in certain parts of Europe to the acknowl- 
edgement of the Southern American Republics as independent States, 


and he stated in the following words his policy with respect 
to the Panama congress: 


Among the measures which have been suggested to them by the new 
relations with one another, resulting from the recent changes in their 
condition, is that of assembling, at the Isthmus of Panama, a congress, 
at which each of them should be represented, to deliberate upon ob- 
jects important to the welfare of all. The Republics of Colombia, of 
Mexico, and of Central America, have already deputed plenipoten- 
tiaries to such a meeting, and they have invited the United States to 
be also represented there by their ministers. The invitation has been 
accepted, and ministers on the part of the United States will be com- 
missioned to attend at those deliberations, and to take part in them, 
so far as may be compatible with that neutrality from which it is 
neither our intention, nor the desire of the other American States, 
that we should depart.?°® 


Shortly after the date of his annual message to congress 
and as a preliminary to sending to it a more definite state- 


“J. D. Richardson, A Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the Presi- 
dents, 1789-1897, II. (Washington, 1896), 302. 
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ment concerning his Spanish American policy, together with 
a request that it concur in his desire to send commissioners 
to the Panama congress, President Adams called upon Sec- 
retary Clay for 


a statement ... of what passed in the Department of State, with 
the ministers of the Republics of Colombia, Mexico, and Central 
America, in respect to the invitation to the United States to be repre- 
sented in the Congress of Panama. 


Clay, in complying with this request in a letter of December 
20, briefly reviewed the discussions and correspondence which 
he had had with with the Spanish American ministers in 
Washington since the spring of that year.*! 

Six days later President Adams, in the message quoted 
below, outlined to congress the events leading up to the formal 
invitations to the United States to participate in the congress 
of Panama, indicated the advantages which in his opinion 
might result from participation by the United States in the 
eongress of Panama, and concluded by nominating as ‘‘En- 
voys Extraordinary and Ministers Plenipotentiary to the 
Assembly of American Nations at Panama’’, Richard C. An- 
derson, of Kentucky, and John Sergeant, of Pennsylvania. 
Because of the significance of this message it is quoted in full 
and is as follows: 


In the message to both Houses of Congress at the commencement 
of the session it was mentioned that the Governments of the Republics 
of Colombia, of Mexico, and of Central America had severally invited 
the Government of the United States to be represented at the Con- 
gress of American nations to be assembled at Panama to deliberate 
upon objects of peculiar concernment to this hemisphere, and that this 
invitation had been accepted. 

Although this measure was deemed to be within the constitutional 
competency of the Executive, I have not thought proper to take any 
step in it before ascertaining that my opinion of its expediency will 


“1 Clay to President Adams, Washington, December 20, 1825, in American 
State Papers, Foreign Relations, V. 835-836. 
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concur with that of both branches of the Legislature, first, by the 
decision of the Senate upon the nominations to be laid before them, 
and secondly, by the sanction of both Houses to the appropriations, 
without which it can not be carried into effect. 

A report from the Secretary of State and copies of the correspond- 
ence with the South American Governments on this subject since the 
invitation given by them are herewith transmitted to the Senate. They 
will disclose the objects of importance which are expected to form a 
subject of discussion at this meeting, in which interests of high im- 
portance to this Union are involved. It will be seen that the United 
States neither intend nor are expected to take part in any delibera- 
tions of a belligerent character; that the motive of their attendance 
is neither to contract alliances nor to engage in any undertaking or 
project importing hostility to any other nation. 

But the Southern American nations, in the infancy of their inde- 
pendence, often find themselves in positions with reference to other 
countries with the principles applicable to which, derivable from the 
state of independence itself, they have not been familiarized by ex- 
perience. The result of this has been that sometimes in their inter- 
course with the United States they have manifested dispositions to 
reserve a right of granting special favors and privileges to the Span- 
ish nation as the price of their recognition. At others they have 
actually established duties and impositions operating unfavorably to 
the United States to the advantage of other European powers, and 
sometimes they have appeared to consider that they might interchange 
among themselves mutual concessions of exclusive favor, to which 
neither European powers nor the United States should be admitted. 
In most of these cases their regulations unfavorable to us have yielded 
to friendly expostulation and remonstrance. But it is believed to be 
of infinite moment that the principles of a liberal commercial inter- 
course should be exhibited to them, and urged with disinterested and 
friendly persuasion upon them when all assembled for the avowed pur- 
pose of consulting together upon the establishment of such principles 
as may have an important bearing upon their future welfare. 

The consentaneous adoption of principles of maritime neutrality, 
and favorable to the navigation of peace, and commerce in time of 
war, will also form a subject of consideration to this Congress. The 
doctrine that free ships make free goods and the restrictions of reason 
upon the extent of blockades may be established by general agreement 


a a 
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with far more ease, and perhaps with less danger, by the general 
engagement to adhere to them concerted at such a meeting, than by 
partial treaties or conventions with each of the nations separately. 
An agreement between all the parties represented at the meeting that 
each will guard by its own means against the establishment of any 
future European colony within its borders may be found advisable. 
This was more than two years since announced by my predecessor to 
the world as a principle resulting from the emancipation of both the 
American continents. It may be so developed to the new southern 
nations that they will all feel it as an essential appendage to their 
independence. 

There is yet another subject upon which, without entering into any 
treaty, the moral influence of the United States may perhaps be ex- 
erted with beneficial consequences at such a meeting—the advance- 
ment of religious liberty. Some of the southern nations are even yet 
so far under the dominion of prejudice that they have incorporated 
with their political constitutions an exclusive church, without tolera- 
tion of any other than the dominant sect. The abandonment of this 
last badge of religious bigotry and oppression may be pressed more 
effectually by the united exertions of those who concur in the prin- 
ciples of freedom of conscience upon those who are yet to be con- 
vineed of their justice and wisdom than by the solitary efforts of a 
minister to any one of the separate Governments. 

The indirect influence which the United States may exercise upon 
any projects or purposes originating in the war in which the southern 
Republics are still engaged, which might seriously affect the interests 
of this Union, and the good offices by which the United States may 
ultimately contribute to bring that war to a speedier termination, 
though among the motives which have convinced me of the propriety 
of complying with this invitation, are so far contingent and eventual 


_that it would be improper to dwell upon them more at large. 


In fine, a decisive inducement with me for acceding to the measure 
is to show by this token of respect to the southern Republics the inter- 
est that we take in their welfare and our disposition to comply with 
their wishes. Having been the first to recognize their independence, 
and sympathized with them so far as was compatible with our neutral 
duties in all their struggles and sufferings to acquire it, we have laid 
the foundation of our future intercourse with them in the broadest 
principles of reciprocity and the most cordial feelings of fraternal 
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friendship. To extend those principles to all our commercial relations 
with them and to hand down that friendship to future ages is con- 
genial to the highest policy of the Union, as it will be to that of all 
those nations and their posterity. In the confidence that these senti- 
ments will meet the approbation of the Senate, I nominate Richard 
C. Anderson, of Kentucky, and John Sergeant, of Pennsylvania, to 
be envoys extraordinary and ministers plenipotentiary to the assembly 
of American nations at Panama, and William B. Rochester of New 
York, to be secretary to the mission.*? 


With the dispatch of the above message it may be said 
that President Adams’s policy with respect to the participa- 
tion by the United States in the congress of Panama had been 
definitely formulated. Beyond that point it is not proposed 
to carry the narrative of this study. Suffice it to say that 
such opposition soon developed in congress with respect to 
the president’s policy that the administration encountered one 
of the severest parliamentary battles in its history. That is 
another story. Enough has been said here, it is hoped, to 
show that from the date of Prevost’s first report to Secretary 
Adams in November, 1822, concerning proposals for a con- 
gress of plenipotentiaries, until the date of President Adams’s 
special message of December 26, 1825, there was not, so far 
as is known, one unkind or hostile remark by any of the diplo- 
matic agents in Spanish America or any official of the depart- 
ment of state with respect to such a congress. On the other 
hand, while declining to enter into a defensive treaty of alli- 
ance with Colombia, as matters then stood with respect to 
Kurope, the men who were responsible for the foreign policy 
of the United States were, during the period under discussion, 
wholeheartedly in sympathy with the general purposes of the 
proposed congress. This is a phase of practical Pan-Ameri- 
canism that is little realized. 

Cuartes Witson Hackert. 

University of Texas. 


“ Richardson, op. cit., II. 318-320, also in American State Papers, Foreign Re- 
lations, V. 834-835. 


JOSE BONIFACIO AND BRAZILIAN HISTORY? 


It is no more possible to discuss Europe in the first fifteen 
years of the nineteenth century without mentioning Napoleon 
than it is to discuss the history of modern Brazil from 1822 
to the present time without writing about José Bonifacio de 
Andrada e Silva. 

Yet historians have slighted Bonifacio in a most amazing 
fashion. Ignorance as an excuse for this neglect on the part 
of unbiased scholars is not a tenable explanation since Armi- 
tage? and Handelmann,® writing respectively in 1835 and 
1860, definitely assigned a great réle to Bonifacio in the his- 
tory of Brazil. 

Brazilian historians may have neglected him in the past, 
but that is no longer the case. Since 1922, when the centenary 
of Brazilian independence was celebrated, a deluge of docu- 
ments, essays, monographs, dictionaries and books has ap- 
peared on the movements of 1821, 1822, and 1823; and many 
of these deal at length with Bonifacio, and all of them reveal, 
as never before, how ubiquitous was Bonifacio’s direct and 
indirect influence in the most momentous period of Brazilian 
national life. Despite the overwhelming evidence of contem- 
porary documents and the unstinted and uncontrolled praise 
of modern Brazilian writers, many works appearing or re- 
vised since 1922 still slight the ‘‘Father of Modern Brazil’’, 
as he is called by many. 

There are probably two outstanding factors, among others, 
contributing to this neglect of Bonifacio. One is the language 
barrier. Portuguese seems to be a stumbling block even to 
scholars who can handle Spanish well. The second is the lack 

1 Because of the complexity of the bibliography, all references in the text will 
be to the name of author and work or essay. Full identification can be obtained by 
looking under author’s name in the bibliographical list at the end of this article. 

2 Armitage, The History of Brazil, 1835. 

3 Handelmann, Geschichte von Brasilien, 1860. 
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of appreciation of Brazil’s part in the history and develop- 
ment of Latin America. The number of Spanish speaking 
nations, terms such as Hispanic American,‘ the proximity of 
Spanish speaking countries to the United States, the absence 
in Brazil of great military heroes like San Martin, Sucre, and 
Bolivar, the monarchyhood of Brazil from 1882 to 1889, all 
may have contributed to a lack of interest in Brazilian life 
and institutions. How else can one explain the neglect of one 
of the greatest figures America has produced. 

It is true that much of the modern writing on Bonifacio 
has suffered from the nationalist touch, but the discerning 
historian can always weed out the unnecessary and preju- 
diced embellishments and leave before him the naked facts. 
The mere facts about Bonifacio, I believe, will show how much 
he, among the truly great figures of history, has been neg- 
lected, underestimated, and ignored. 

The background® and setting of Bonifacio’s political life 
are easily described. Brazil, a colony of Portugal from 1500 
to 1808, was governed under the mercantilist and absolutist 
policies of those centuries. Though neglected at first be- 
cause precious metal had not been discovered and because 
the east proved a greater lure, a large slave-owning planter 
aristocracy deeply entrenched itself in Brazil. Both Indian 
and negro slaves were the labor of agriculture and mining, 
the economic systems on which Brazil based its existence. The 
history of the colonial period, aside from the expulsion of the 
French and the Dutch, was a struggle between the Jesuits, 
who defended the Indian, and the planter, who sought to en- 
slave him. The suppression of the Jesuits and the freeing of 
the Indians by Pombal greatly increased the inflow of negroes 

*The terms ‘‘ Hispanic America’’ and ‘‘Hispanic American’? refer, of course, 
when properly used, to all the states of South America, and to Mexico, Cuba, and 


Santo Domingo. Relative to the term ‘‘Hispanic’’, see this Review, I. 16-17, 
199, 335, 464, and II. 264.—Ep. 


°See bibliographical list at the end of this article for histories of Brazil 
consulted. 
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—six hundred and forty-two thousand coming from Angola 
between 1759 and 1803—and lessened control over the Indian 
population. 

Brazil was a viceroyalty, but the administration was not 
centralized. Great distances, the predetermined impotence of 
the viceroy, and the fact that the governors of each captaincy 
received orders directly from Lisbon, made of Brazil a dis- 
connected colony. It was decentralized, and centrifugal forces 
were constantly in operation. Absence of roads, the hetero- 
geneity of its population, and the unevenness of the Portu- 
guese administration all contributed to the development of 
different degrees of culture in various parts of the colony. 

In spite of Portuguese desire to keep them out, French 
philosophy, and knowledge of the American and French revo- 
lutions seeped in, as well as the works of Adam Smith and 
Say. Revolutions in 1789 and 1801 showed that the Brazilians 
were discontented with the overlordship of the weak Portu- 
guese monarchy. 

In 1807, fear of Napoleon caused the Portuguese royal 
family to flee to Brazil. The court was set up in. Rio and in 
1815 Brazil was elevated to an empire. The court with all its 
trappings satisfied the aristocratic elements, others were 
heartened by beneficial decrees such as the opening of Brazil- 
ian ports, the establishment of a bank, press, library, tribunals 
of justice, freer industry, schools, etc. But the vast expendi- 
tures entailed in the maintenance of sycophantic Portuguese 
noblemen enraged the business and radical classes of Brazil, 
and other factors, too, offset the blessings brought by Dom 
Joao VI.’s stay. In 1817, a great republican revolt broke out 
in the province of Pernambuco. The revolutionaries, how- 
ever, were no match for the trained troops of Portugal, the 
revolt failed, and the leaders were summarily punished. 

The three revolts, that of 1789 in Minas for independence, 
that of the negroes in Bahia in 1801, and the republican revolt 
in Pernambuco in 1817, reveal that there was as yet no co- 
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ordinated nationality—if I may use the expression—that the 
negro element had to be taken into account, and that in certain 
sections there was a strong republican sentiment. In the case 
of the last revolt, it became clear that the presence and decrees 
of the king were not sufficient to satisfy the yearning for 
independence. 

In 1820, the revolt in Portugal led to Dom Joao VI.’s re- 
turn to Lisbon. The Portuguese desired a constitution and 
the rehabilitation of their cortes. Jealousy of Brazil played 
no small part in this uprising. Brazil’s commerce had grown 
while Portugal’s had declined. Portugal was now ‘‘becoming 
impatient of a despotism unsupported by the pomp of roy- 
alty’’.6 This revolt stimulated in the Brazilians a desire either 
for a representative system of their own or for representation 
in the metropolitan cortes. The immediate and important 
thing for Brazil, however, was the departure of the king, who 
left his son as regent. Though there was not much affection 
between them, 


when the old King strained his son to his bosom for the last time he 
exclaimed, ‘‘Pedro, Brazil will, I fear, ere long separate herself from 
Portugal; and if so, place the crown on thine head, rather than allow 
it to fall into the hands of any adventurer.’’? 


The young prince ‘‘had many essentials for popularity’’.® 
His immediate problem was to check, if possible, the growing 
disunion between the Portuguese and the Brazilians. The 
cleavage showed itself in all ranks, in the army, among the 
clergy, in officialdom, in society. He also had great financial 
difficulties resulting from the extravagance of Dom Jodo’s 
stay of thirteen years and from graft in the royal bank. 
Many other vexatious problems arose to harass his adminis- 
tration. There was unrest everywhere. Brazilian desire for 
representation and the espousal by the Portuguese troops in 

* Armitage, The History of Brazil, etc., p. 21. 


* Armitage, p. 36. 
§ Ibid., p. 37. 
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Brazil of the constitutional cause forced the king, before he 
sailed, and the prince, who remained, to accept a constitution 
as yet not written. 

Brazilian representatives to the Portuguese cortes were 
elected and were sent to Lisbon. The only delegation which 
carried instructions was that of the junta of Sao Paulo, of 
which José Bonifacio was vice-president. The cortes rushed 
to legislate for Portugal and Brazil and gave evidence of 
desiring to ‘‘recolonize’’ Brazil, hoping thereby to regain 
Portugal’s lost trade and prestige. The purport of these de- 
crees was to interchange the troops of Brazil and Portugal; 
to abolish most of the tribunals set up in Brazil; to free the 
provinces from the control of the prince-regent; and lastly, to 
force the prince to return. The Brazilian deputies to the 
cortes were so outnumbered that they were unable to change 
the course of events in that body, and, as Pinto da Rocha says, 


If the Portuguese cortes had wished to force Brazil to proclaim its 
independence they could not have acted otherwise. It would be diffi- 
cult to more unjust and more inefficient.® 


From 1810 on, the Spanish colonies had been revolting 
against Spain. That the successive steps of their revolt was 
known in Brazil is amply proved by the correspondence of 
Baron Marschall, the representative of Metternich in Brazil.’ 
The earlier success of the American colonies and the various 
revolts in Brazil could suggest only one way of thwarting the 
evident intention of the Portuguese cortes. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that events of great moment crowded them- 
selves into less than two years. 

In obedience to the decrees of the cortes, temporary pro- 
vincial governments or juntas had been set up in Brazil. 
These became centers for separatist ideas as the cortes showed 
themselves more and more intractable. Masonic lodges broad- 
cast separatist and republican propaganda. The municipality 


® Arthur Pinto da Rocha, O Ministerio, ete., p. 68. 
” Documentos para a Historia da Independencia, etc. 
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of Rio and the junta of Sao Paulo, together with other ele- 
ments, joined in urging the prince to remain in Brazil. 

The letter from the junta of S40 Paulo, penned by Boni- 
facio, was most eloquent and played no small part in the 
regent’s decision. And on January 9, 1822, Dom Pedro pro- 
nounced these famous words, ‘‘If it be for the good of all and 
for the general felicity of the nation, tell the people that I will 
remain’’.!_ And the ninth of January is still known as the 
“‘T remain’’ day. On the 16th, the first independent min- 
istry of Brazil was formed, with José Bonifacio as minister 
of interior, justice, and foreign affairs.127 He published a 
decree on February 16 calling for the convocation of a council 
of representatives, the members of which were to be deputed 
by the electors of all the various provinces of Brazil. His 
purpose was to circumvent the disruption of Brazil which the 
carrying out of the decrees of the cortes would have involved. 
Not all the provinces could send delegates because of the 
presence of royal troops. By November, 1823, all of Brazil 
was rid of these soldiers, with the assistance of Lord Coch- 
rane and by the 


energy and foresight of Bonifacio [who] had already provided ade- 
quate means for their speedy and effectual expulsion. 


On May 13, Dom Pedro was given the title, ‘‘ Perpetual Pro- 
tector and Defender of Brazil’’.. The prince eagerly agreed 
to the calling of a constituent assembly. At the behest of 
Bonifacio, who was now the prince’s closest and most influ- 
ential advisor, Dom Pedro visited several provinces to win 
their loyalty to himself and to the cause. He completely won 
the province of Minas and in September was just leaving the 
city of Sao Paulo for Rio when he received disturbing dis- 
patches from the cortes, from his royal father, and from loyal 
advisors in Rio which greatly troubled him and caused him 
4 Armitage, p. 64. 


“From which time the Portuguese historians, Meréa and Peres (p. 273), date 
the independence of Brazil. 
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to act immediately. At Ypiranga, therefore, on September 7, 
he tore off the Portuguese insignia and colors from his uni- 
form and cried, ‘‘‘Independence or Death’’, and this became 
the motto of a freed Brazil. Dom Pedro became constitutional 
emperor of Brazil and was crowned with great pomp and 
ceremony December 1, 1822. 

According to Armitage, everything augured well for Brazil. 


Public opinion, that ‘‘Queen of the World’’, as Dom Pedro himself 
styled her, was almost universally in his favor, and had he governed 


with even common prudence, he might have been adequately success- 
full. wae 


In April, 1823, the constituent assembly met in Rio, and 
José and his brother Antonio Carlos were chosen members of 
the drafting committee. The Andradas wished to give the 
emperor extraordinary powers while the liberals desired the 
supremacy of parliament over the emperor. And though the 
opposition was terrific, the Andrada ministry,!* ‘‘to whom 
Brazil owed her independence and Dom Pedro his crown’’, 
continued ‘‘all powerful’’, as Armitage put it. The arbitra- 
riness of their actions, their impatience and ambitious spirit, 
and the machinations of their jealous opponents, however, 
caused them to slip from the grace of the emperor. They 
resigned but were recalled by the emperor because of the 
popular furor raised in their behalf. Finally the emperor in 
disgust dissolved the assembly, dismissed the Andrada min- 
istry, and delegated to his council the drafting of a constitu- 
tion. This constitution of 1824, nevertheless, contained many 
of the ideas of Antonio Carlos. 

The Andradas now went into opposition. They founded a 
newspaper, the Tamoyo, and either from pique or resentment 
adopted policies more liberal than those they had advocated 
while in power. Their suspicion of the trustworthiness of the 
emperor may have caused this rather sudden change in their 


#2 Armitage, p. 90. 
% Another brother, Martin Francisco, was minister of finance. 
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attitude. After their dismissal he appointed a ministry of 
royalists and showed too much leniency to the Portuguese 
with whom Brazil was technically at war. The Andradas 
remained members of the house of deputies and both there 
and outside their talents as orators and thinkers gave them 
much influence. Finally an editorial regarding the Portu- 
guese troops gave the emperor the excuse he sought for. The 
Andradas were arrested and sent to Kurope as exiles. 

José Bonifacio remained abroad composing verses until 
1828. In 1831, the emperor, who seemed to be more Portu- 
guese than Brazilian in interests, was forced to abdicate. He 
made Bonifacio the tutor of his children. This tutorship, 
however, lasted only until 1834, because José and his brothers 
were suspected of plotting the ‘‘restoration’’ of Dom Pedro I. 
In that year he was exiled to the island of Paqueta but was 
later allowed to move to Nichteroy, where he died in 1838. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF JOSE BONIFACIO 


Bonifacio,!® son of a Portuguese nobleman and of a dis- 
tinguished Paulista mother, was born in Santos, the seaport 
of the coffee state of Sao Paulo, in 1765. He was proud of 
being a Paulista, the pioneer in most of the progressive move- 
ments of Brazil. First taught by his father, later, according 
to the custom of the day, when seventeen years old he was 
sent to the University of Coimbra in Portugal, where he ob- 
tained degrees from the faculties of philosophy and jurispru- 
dence. He specialized in mineralogy and metallurgy. 

While a student he cultivated his poetical and literary tal- 
ents. As a boy he had composed many poems and in Portugal 
his literary ability was greatly admired. He is included in 
Sylvio Romero’s History of Brazilian Literature and his work 
is criticized there as though he were merely a great figure in 
the realm of polite letters. When exiled after performing his 


*Sylvio Romero, Historia do Brazil; and Diccionario e Encyclopedia Inter- 
nacional. 
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great work for Brazil, in Bordeaux, under the name of 
Americo Hlysio he spent most of his time composing verses 
of real literary merit. To say the least, he was versatile. 

It was, however, as a scientist that he won European re- 
nown. After his graduation at Coimbra he was commissioned 
by the Portuguese government to make a scientific expedition 
in Europe. He traveled from 1790 to 1800. And what years 
for a trained observer! Bonifacio was a true scientist in that 
he used his talents for the observation of all natural phenom- 
ena and not only for those of his specialty. This will be- 
come clear in a study of Bonifacio’s ideas. He visited France, 
Germany, England, Sweden, Denmark, and the Tyrolese 
mines. It is unnecessary for me to speak of the types of gov- 
ernment and experiments in government he had an oppor- 
tunity to observe. On this trip he formed friendships with 
some of the greatest minds of the day. Alexander von Hum- 
boldt was always eager to refer to Bonifacio as his friend and 
carried on a correspondence with him. Bonifacio worked 
with Volta, Priestley, Lavoisier, and others. He was made a 
member of the Society of Research of Berlin, of the Natural 
History and Filomatic Society of Paris, the Geological So- 
ciety of London, the Mineralogical and Linnean Society of 
Jena. He studied at the University of Freiburg. While in 
Sweden he discovered several minerals until then unknown 
and contributed articles to many scientific magazines. He 
wrote mainly concerning minerals, their exploitation, etc., and 
showed even in these highly scientific productions that prac- 
tical sense which was a marked characteristic of his whole 
life and work. One article in particular on the ‘‘Reforestation 
of the Monodego’’ showed not only the universality of his 
interests and knowledge but his great insight into the relation 
of natural and sociological phenomena. 

The relation of Bonifacio to Humboldt will serve more 
than anything else to classify him. He represented the mod- 
ern spirit of Europe and was one of its most effective and 
intelligent apostles. 
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In 1800, he returned to Portugal as full professor at the 
University of Coimbra. He occupied other official positions 
such as supervisor of mines, chief of police of Cintra, and led 
a corps of students against French troops when Napoleon 
invaded the peninsula. In 1812, he was made secretary of 
the Academy of Sciences and Letters of Lisbon. In 1817, he 
made a remarkable speech in honor of the queen, of which 
only one sentence interests us. In speaking of Brazil he says, 
‘‘What a land for a great and vast Empire!’’ showing that 
he had not only not forgotten his native land but must have 
thought of its destiny and of its possibilities. In fact, a mod- 
ern historian makes the comment that Bonifacio’s faith in 
Brazil was his greatest attribute. 

After an absence of eighteen years, Bonifacio, in 1819, 
returned to his native land and devoted himself to study and 
research, only to be caught in the whirlwind of the great events 
that occurred in 1821, 1822 and 1823, of which he became the 
center, the director, and the controlling mind. It was he who 
organized the junta of Sao Paulo, it was he who persuaded 
the prince to remain in Brazil, it was he who led the prince 
and advised him, it was he who called for deputies of the vari- 
ous provinces, it was he who made Dom Pedro the grand 
master of the apostolado, a lodge founded by Bonifacio. This 
lodge was in favor of a monarchica! government while the 
lodge from which it broke away was republican in spirit. 

It was Bonifacio and his two distinguished brothers who 
ruled Brazil for the eighteen most momentous months of Bra- 
zilian history. It was he who laid down the basis of organi- 
zation and also the most vital policies followed by Brazil in 
the solution of its most difficult problems. The three great 
changes in Brazilian life were, because of Bonifacio, bloodless, 
more the result of evolution than revolution. Brazil escaped 
the direful effects of the American Revolutionary War, of the 
French Revolution, and of the American Civil War because 
what these accomplished by blood was accomplished peace- 
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fully in Brazil. It was Bonifacio who solved the Brazilian 
problem with a Brazilian solution. He did not make the mis- 
take made by the Spanish American republics of adapting the 
constitution of the United States as a remedy for their ills, 
which produced, as Professor Shepherd puts it, ‘‘political 
indigestion’’. Brazil had no dictators, no great civil wars, no 
great revolutionary upheavals. Its evolution was slow but 
sure, and nearly always progressive. Bonifacio knew his 
people, their traditions and customs, their psychology, the 
land. He understood the system of production; he knew what 
was going on in Spanish America; he knew what had happened 
in France. He understood the real significance of slavery and 
of the Indian problem; he knew the meaning of democracy and 
how futile it would be in Brazil at that historical moment; he 
knew that there was as yet no Brazilian nationality, no na- 
tional cohesion; he realized that extremely intelligent meas- 
ures would have to be used to bring order out of the chaos. 
He was arbitrary, human, and loved power—as a result he 
was exiled. 


CONTEMPORARY TESTIMONY ABOUT JOSE BONIFACIO 


Probably the most reliable of the witnesses who lived in 
Rio during at least part of the time that Bonifacio walked the 
stage was Armitage,’® often referred to above. Even though 
he was closer to the trees than modern historian, Armitage 
saw the forest more clearly than they. He wore no national- 
ist spectacles and thus his vision was not blurred. He refers 
to himself as the impartial chronicler when he sums up the 
services of the Andradas to Brazil: 

Their views were ever great and their probity unimpeachable. It was 
by José Bonifacio that the uncertain and inconstant resolutions of 
Dom Pedro were irrevocably fixed. .. . They retired from office un- 
decorated and in honourable poverty. 

% Armitage, an Englishman who resided in Brazil, took up the history of 
Brazil where Southey left off, and has two volumes covering the period from 
1808 to 1835. 
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And in summing up the ten years of Dom Pedro I.’s reign he 
makes these significant comments: 


His accession to the throne was in all probability the means of pre- 
serving Brazil from an anarchy even more fatal than that which has 
hitherto been the fate of the Spanish colonies. Any premature at- 
tempts to establish a republic must have led to a sanguinary and pro- 
tracted war in which the slave population would have taken up arms, 
and havoc and desolation would have been spread over the fairest por- 
tion of South America. . . . The regimen to which the people were 
accustomed was monarchical and the monarchy was the best instru- 
ment to introduce that civilization which was wanting.'? 


That Bonifacio was very much respected by his enemies is 
revealed by the very animosity of the leader of the Portuguese 
troops in Brazil, General Jorge de Avilez. The ardor of his 
wrath is in itself a pretty compliment; he refers to Bonifacio 
as the 


naturalist who suddenly becomes a politician . . . whose language is 
unison with that of the demagogues of all time and of all places... 
hiding behind a mask of patria, constitutions, hatred of tyranny, and 
other terms with which revolutionary dictionaries abound.18 


Even in the Portuguese cortes his movements were watched 
and commented upon. Borges Carneiro, a member of that 
body, said: 


There [i.e. in Brazil] one man alone, José Bonifacio de Andrada e 
Silva, with the energy of his character improvises land and sea arma- 
ments, finds resources in abundance, and throws us out of doors with 
the least ceremony possible. We waste our time talking and do noth- 
ing but register the insults we receive from Brazil.19 


Fortunately for future historians, some of the European 
diplomats in Brazil were not only conscientious but shrewd 
observers. It is only natural that the governments of Metter- 


* Armitage, II. 138, 
* Laudelino Freire, Acceitacdo do Titulo, ete., p. 185. 
* Oliveira Lima, O Movimento, ete., p. 185. 
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nich and of Ferdinand VII. should watch with keen interest 
the various steps of the movement in Brazil. The representa- 
tives of these two countries paid Bonifacio the great compli- 
ment of singling him out as the subject of long reports. Al- 
most daily they registered their observations of his actions, 
his opinions, and the opinions of others concerning him. Con- 
sciously and unconsciously they reveal that they considered 
him the key to the whole situation. Baron Marschal?® calls 
Bonifacio a man ‘‘of much grace’’ and says that it was due 
to him that the junta of Sao Paulo adhered immediately to the 
regency established by the king. On another occasion he com- 
ments, ‘‘José Bonifacio is going very far’’, 2.e., towards 
independence. 

José Delavat y Rincon, Spanish minister in Rio, writes to 
his chief in Madrid: 


The majority of sensible persons with whom I have talked... 
believe the Prince to have made a mistake when he dismissed the 
Andrada ministry. . . . It is believed the Prince will have to recall 
them. 

Andrada and his brother exercise a great influence in the Legis- 
lative Assembly of which they are members.?1 


To show the popular appreciation of Bonifacio and his 
brothers, the following quotation from the petition to the 
emperor requesting their reinstatement in the ministry is 
significant not only because of the content but because almost 
every class of Brazilian is represented among the signers. 
There are fifteen and one-half pages of signatures. J have 
found the following represented: druggists, priests and bish- 
ops, officers of the army, business men, professors, govern- 
ment officials, grocers, artisans, shoemakers, surgeons, and 
students. Some sign for themselves and family, or for a club, 
or for themselves and friends. The petition in part reads as 
follows: 


» Documentos. 
™ Tbid., ete., p. 444. 
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The people of the capital and province, lovers of the great cause 
of the Empire of Brazil . . . swear that the dismissal of the well 
loved citizens José Bonifacio and Martim Francisco de Andrada e 
Silva is detrimental to the greatness and progress of the movement 
for independence of this growing but rich and vast empire. Their 
knowledge of things political, their literary renown, their honour, the 
confidence they have inspired among foreign powers, their patriotism 
and love . . . have made them the anchor (with your Majesty) of this 
Empire. Removing them threatens us with confusion, anarchy, deso- 
lation, despotism and civil war.?? 


In presenting excerpts from Bonifacio’s writings, many of 
them may seem undeserving of attention. To those who know 
Brazil of today, and something of the Brazil of the twenties 
of the last century, and to those who know Brazilians and 
Latin psychology, every one of the following quotations con- 
tains a noteworthy sentence. Bonifacio’s ideas on education 
and athletics sound like those of present day, practical minded, 
non-poetic, Anglo-Saxons. One must compare him with the 
other liberators of his day to get a truer and better perspective 
on his philosophy. He reveals throughout his whole life a 
stark realism, and his policies and plans, therefore, are all 
feasible and practicable. He had dug into real earth too long 
as a geologist to waste much time in reaching for unattainable 
clouds. He was an idealist, but his idealism was based on a 
foundation of reality and did not dangle footless from some 
beautiful star. His training as a scientist, his keen powers 
of observation,?* and his cosmopolitan experience precluded 
loose and superficial thinking on social and political problems. 
He knew that it was just as impossible to transform copper 
into gold by a mere thought process as it was to make aristo- 
cratic Portuguese, illiterate slaves, and savage Indians into 
intelligent democrats. In comparing him with Washington, 
San Martin, and Bolivar, one notes that Bonifacio was not a 


* Tbid., ete. pp. 402 ff. 


*Sylvio Romero, the great Brazilian critic, refers to his keen powers of 
observation. 
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soldier, nor did he lead armies. His force was the force of 
mind, and judging by results, it was vastly superior to matter. 

In 1822, when Brazil had to strike out on its own as a free 
people, these were the great problems that had to be solved: 


1. The establishment of a republican or monarchical government 
for a people with no experience in self government, composed of 
three races and mixtures of those races, who lived in an enormous ter- 
ritory, with different climates and systems of production. Add to 
these factors the decentralization of colonial administration and the 
incipient dissolution produced by the decrees of the cortes in 1820. 

2. A slave population which was far greater than the white. There 
were 1,930,000 slaves, 1,000,000 whites, 260,000 civilized Indians?* and 
526,000 mulattoes or free negroes. The slaves seemed indispensable 
to the plantation owners. To the enlightened Bonifacio this problem 
and the civilization of the Indians were only second to the constitution 
of a government. 

3. A large Indian population of about 800,000, of which only 
260,000 were civilized. Bonifacio considered both the negro and the 
Indian as integral parts of the population and part of the patrimony 
of free Brazil.25 


It was to the solution of these great problems that Boni- 
facio bent every effort. The great glory of Bonifacio is that 
his solution in each case was the one adopted, during both the 
empire and the republic. For the first, he demanded a limited 
constitutional monarchy—one was established; for the sec- 
ond, he preached the gradual emancipation of the slaves— 
the slaves were emancipated gradually; and for the third, he 
proposed a comprehensive plan for the intelligent civilization 
of the Indians—and his plan is that being used by Brazil 
today. 

In explaining why he chose a monarchical solution for 
Brazil, he had in mind the peculiar needs of his people. He 
knew their weaknesses and had the courage to point them out. 


* Keller, Colonization. 
% Diccionario Historico, ete., pp. 240 ff. 
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No one but a Brazilian and a Bonifacio could say the follow- 
ing and remain persona grata in Brazil: 


Bonifacio’s program includes material improvements, construction 
of roads and canals, the impartial administration of justice, abolition 
of the slave trade, good schools, and the improvement of the race by 
means of gymnastics and athletics for the physical improvement of the 
youth of Brazil.?® 

The Brazilians are enthusiastic supporters of a beautiful ideal, 
friends of their own liberty and do not give up easily the privileges 
they have once won. . . . Ignorant because uneducated but talented 
by nature . . . capable of great deeds as long as concentration is not 
required and as long as continued and monotonous effort is not de- 
manded; sexually passionate because of climate, life and education. 
They undertake much but finish little.?7 

They accuse me of having planted the monarchy, yes, because I 
saw that the customs of the people were eminently aristocratic; be- 
cause it was necessary to get the support of the old families and the 
wealthy men who detested and feared the demagogues; because Portu- 
gal was monarchical, and the Brazilians imitative monkeys. Without 
the monarchy there would have been no center of strength and union 
and without this the nation could not have resisted the Portuguese 
Cortes and could not have achieved her national independence.28 


Bonifacio was very much aware of the distracted state of 
the Spanish America republics which were struggling with a 
form of government for which they were not prepared by 
temperament or by education. He remembered what he had 
seen while in France and recalled it to the constituent assem- 
bly in the notable speech reported by Armitage: 


José Bonifacio dilated on the unfortunate condition of Spanish 
America for 14 years involved in civil war; he dwelt on the suffer- 
ings of France, assuaged only by the return to a monarchical form 
of government; and after alluding to the present distracted state of 
the Peninsula concluded in the following words: ‘‘ As far as my voice 

* Oliveira Lima, O Movimento, etc., p. 200. 


* Vicente Licinio Cardoso, Figuras e Conceitos, p. 225. 
* José Bonifacio, in O Ministerio, p. 93. 
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ean go, I protest in the face of the present assembly, and of the entire 
people, that we will form a constitution not democratic but monarchical 
and I myself will be the first to concede to the Emperor that which is 
really his due.’’29 


Once he had given Brazil a solid basis for its internal de- 
velopment, he sought to suggest a plan for its international 
life which savors very much of Pan Americanism and in which 
he antedated Bolivar by four years, thus becoming the first 
Pan Americanist. Oliveira Lima quotes Baron Marschal as 
writing, in May, 1822, to his government the following: 


Mr. d’Andrada is going very far. . . . I heard him say yesterday 
in the presence of twenty foreign diplomats that a great alliance or 
American federation was necessary, with absolute free trade, that if 
Europe should refuse to allow this, the ports would be closed and they 
[i.e., the Americans] would adopt the Chinese system, and if the 
Europeans wished to attack them then the woods and the mountains 
would serve as fortresses. Time and space were the arms of govern- 
ments as they were of nature.3° 


Bonifacio’s realism becomes very clear in the recommenda- 
tions addressed to the Portuguese cortes in the instructions 
given the Paulista deputies to that body. In a country where 
even today theory, philosophy, and other abstract subjects 
tend to monopolize school curricula, the practicality of the 
courses Bonifacio suggested for a university to be founded in 
Sao Paulo stands in very bold relief. He even speaks of liv- 
ing expenses, always a matter of real concern to students of 
all ages and places. He suggests that the well born and rich 
should learn something useful. He is ever conscious of the 
milieu and in many of his sayings he mentions climate as a 
vital factor in Brazilian problems. The profundity and sound- 
ness of his thinking are never affected adversely by the uni- 
versality of his interests. The following is a condensation 
of his instructions mentioned above: 


” Armitage, p. 120. 
Oliveira Lima, O Movimento, etc., p. 199. 
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The civil and criminal codes should take into account Brazilian 
conditions—the climate, inhabitants, the people of different colors, 
some free and some slave. It is absolutely essential that a university 
be founded in So Paulo, in Sao Paulo because of its location and 
climate and because living is cheap. It should have four faculties: 
1. Philosophy and Natural Sciences; 2. Speculative Philosophy and 
Fine Arts; 3. Medecine; 4. Jurisprudence, Economics, Finance and 
Government. There should be primary and secondary schools to pre- 
pare students for university works, and schools in which useful sci- 
ences are taught so that there will never be wanting among the wealthy 
class men who will not only fill positions, but who will be able to 
spread the knowledge which is needed for increasing the wealth and 
prosperity of the nation. The capital of each province should have 
Chairs of Medecine, Surgery, Obstetrics, Veterinary, Mathematics, 
Physics and Chemistry, Botany and Experimental Horticulture, ete.31 


Bonifacio’s ideas in regard to slavery and the aborigene 
population are found in two monographs, Apontamentos para 
a Cwilizacdo dos Indios, and Representacgdo a Constituinte 
Sobre a Escravatura, both found in a document of the Brazil- 
ian department of agriculture of 1910. He anticipated Lin- 
coln in preaching that a democracy cannot live half free and 
half slave. The problem of slavery in Brazil was settled as 
in no other country. It was abolished gradually and without 
bloodshed. The very close relationship of slavery to the mon- 
archy and to colonialism is the subject of a detailed study be- 
ing carried on in this country and in Brazil by a Columbia 
fellow, Mr. Riidiger Bilden. He has been kind enough to allow 
me to use certain parts of his excellent and scholarly manu- 
script. His trenchant statements are the result of careful 
thought and research. And yet he has no hesitation in saying: 


Indeed the ultimate effect of his very fruitful political, scientific 
and literary activities mark him as the greatest personal factor in the 
gradual abolition of slavery and in the transmutation of Brazilian 
energy from which evolved the Brazil of today. 


% Tbid., pp. 119-121, 
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Bonifacio tore down the humanitarian arguments for the 
defense of slavery by showing its inconsistency with Christian 
teaching and with the teachings of fraternity, equality, and 
liberty. He found slavery incompatible in a state organized 
on the basis of popular sovereignty. He understood the moral 
effects upon society of the presence of large numbers of slaves 
and of slavery as an institution upon the economic and polit- 
ical life of the nation. He says: 


But how can there be a liberal and lasting constitution in a coun- 
try inhabited by an immense multitude of brutal and hostile slaves? 

It is time and more than time that we end a traffic so barbarous 
and cruel; it is time that we should begin to end slavery gradually 
until it is absolutely eradicated . . . so that in a few generations we 
may have a homogeneous nation, without which we shall never be free, 
respected and happy. 

It is absolutely essential that we end such physical and social 
heterogeneity .. . harmonizing .. . discordant elements into a whole 

. . which will not crumble at the least touch of political commo- 

TONS. ss 

Luxury and corruption appeared in Brazil long before civilization 
and industry, and what is the cause of such a frightful phenomenon ? 
Slavery, gentlemen, slavery, because he who lives on the earnings of 
his slaves lives in indolence, and indolence brings vice in its wake. 
Blind cupidity, however, says that slavery is necessary in Brazil be- 
cause its people are flabby and lazy. They most certainly lie. 


He used these humanitarian arguments because he knew 
there was a class of Brazilians who could be enlisted in a cru- 
sade against slavery only on idealistic grounds. In his argu- 
ments on the economic unsoundness of slavery Bonifacio 
showed how far ahead of his day he was and how clearly he 
understood the relation of slavery to national development. 
Incidentally, of course, the only argument which could convert 
slave owners to emancipation would be the economic, and 
therefore Bonifacio set out to tear down their misconceptions 
of slavery as a paying business. He spoke of the immense 
capital invested in slaves who die, who get ill, and who be- 
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come useless, an investment incommensurate with the profits 
received. 


The labor of slaves in Brazil does not produce the profits with 
which lazy and fantastic persons deceive themselves. 

. . . It either makes one mad or laugh to see twenty slaves carry- 
ing twenty sacks of sugar which could be carried in one or two well 
built wagons drawn by two oxen or mules. 

. .. Twenty slaves require twenty hoes, all of which could be 
saved by one plow. 

. . .The state loses because without slavery owners would use more 
intelligence and industry in caring for the patrimony of the nation. 

. . . Our woods full of precious lumber . . . would not be destroyed 
by the murderous axe of the negro or by the davastating flames of 
ignorance. 

. . . Cochin China has no slaves . . . and yet produced enormous 
quantities of sugar in 1750 . . . without the necessity of destroying 
the forests and sterilizing the soil as unfortunately is occurring with 
us. 


Bonifacio realized full well that an abrupt freeing of the 
slaves was impossible, and he made it a cardinal part of his 
policy that they be freed gradually. In the many articles of 
the program he prepared for the assembly he has this gradual 
emancipation in mind. He says: 


I do not wish to see slavery abolished abruptly . . . such an event 
would bring great evil . . . it is necessary first to make them worthy 
of freedom. 


. . . Make the negroes free and proud, give them incentives, pro- 
tect them, they will reproduce and become valuable citizens. 


He proposed the intermarriage of the negroes and the 
other races. That has gone on in Brazil and Brazil has no 
‘‘race’’? problem. Brazil emancipated its slaves gradually 
and compensated the slave owners. When slavery was finally 
abolished in 1888 there was no bloodshed, and.the monarchy 
which depended on it fell the next year. 


al 
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The third great problem Bonifacio set out to solve was 
that of the wild Indian. The introduction to the essay on this 
problem is by General Candido M. da Silva Rondon, the pres- 
ent day apostle to the Indians of Brazil. The occasion was 
the inauguration in 1910 of the service of protection of the 
Indians—part of the ceremony was an homage to Bonifacio 
because this service was based on Bonifacio’s program. Ron- 
don says: 


The process and the measures recommended by José Bonifacio 
to realize such a high aim are essentially the same adopted by the 
Regulations (June 1910), where the dignity, habits and Indian insti- 
tutions are respected religiously, as well as their life, family and 
property. 

To attract them to the enjoyment of our civilization, the Regulation 
uses the same means recommended by the Patriarch. 

The recommendation never to force the Indians to leave their er- 
rors and bad habits or force them to heavy and monotonous labors, 
but better to win their sympathy, friendship and trust, caring for 
their temporal and physical welfare, is scrupulously respected and 
followed in the Regulation. 


Bonifacio’s analysis of Indian psychology and develop- 
ment remind one of Boas’s explanations of the conditions 
that influence the constitution of a population, ‘‘heredity, 
environmental influences and selection’’. It is unnecessary 
to recall that Bonifacio lived in the day when race and blood 
were the universal explanations or excuses for inferiorities 
and superiorities of, or differences among, peoples. About 
the Indians of Brazil he says: 


Man in the savage stage . . . in Brazil must be lazy; he has few 
or no needs . . . he has no idea of property, no desires for distinction, 
no social vanities, which are the powerful springs which put civilized 
man into action... he is stupid . . . [because] everything which 
does not concern immediately his physical conservation . . . escapes 
his attention. ... But the most apathetic man must satisfy his 
physical and indispensable needs . . . he must repel force with force 
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. war becomes a necessity and a pleasure . . . thence come invet- 
erate hatreds, desires for revenge, and unbridled atrocities. 


Bonifacio then makes some general remarks on the pro- 
cess of civilizing the Indian: 


The Jesuits knew that with presents, promises and clear and sane 
reasons, given by practical men in Indian languages, they could do 
with the savages what they wished. . . . The Indian is a ‘‘mere auto- 
maton’’ whose springs can be set in motion by example, education and 
benefits. . . . They hate us . . . because with the pretext of making 
them Christians we have done and are doing them great injustices and 
cruelties. 


He proposes in forty-four articles the means for civilizing 
the Indians. He describes fully the machinery he would set 
up to accomplish his high aim. It is impossible to reproduce 
it here because time and space forbid. Every step is marked 
by common sense, practicality and thoughtfulness for the 
Indian and for the white alike. Some proposals, such as 
those relating to intermarriage, seem extreme, but he is care- 
ful to recommend all sorts of safeguards to avoid disagree- 
able results. He develops a system of checks and counter- 
checks so as to guarantee that the Indian will not be exploited. 
He is equally anxious that the white too shall not be deceived 
or injured by the Indian or discriminated against by the 
government in behalf of the Indian. 

Some of these articles are so startling in their modernness 
that I am quoting them in full. The ones selected are as 
follows: 


1. Justice—purchase their God-given lands. 

2. Kindness, consistency and suffering on our part. 

3. Trade with savages even at a loss. 

7. Send trained missionaries . . . because it was crass ignorance, 
not to say brutality, to wish to civilize and domesticate Indians by 
force of arms, with soldiers and officers, mostly without sense, pru- 
dence, or morality. 
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8. To get virtuous, prudent, and educated missionaries it is neces- 
sary to guarantee them the proper salaries and necessary privileges. 

14. It is necessary to arouse their curiosity and to give them ex- 
alted ideas of our power, knowledge, and wealth. It would be ex- 
pedient for missionaries to take an electrical apparatus . . . to make 
beautiful and curious experiments in their presence. 

20. Besides schools for the three R’s schools of arts and trades. 

21. Avoid abrupt changes of climate which increase mortality. 
Choose healthy places. Accustom them slowly to new types of work 
and to new foods. 

25. Missionaries should introduce the plow to lighten burdens of 
farming. 

26. Missionaries should take all precautions to avoid famines. 

28. Banks which will pay interest on Indian savings. 

35. Vaccination against smallpox. 

Bonifacio was not ‘‘a prominent republican politician of 
Brazil’’, as Roosevelt calls him in his book, Through the Bra- 
zilian Wilderness. He was not a republican nor a politician. 
He was much more. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Mexican Question. Mexico and American-Mexican Relations 
under Calles and Obregon. By WiuLIAM ENGLISH WALLING. (New 
York: Robins Press [°1927]. Pp. 205.) 


This little book of about two hundred 5x 714 inch pages attempts 
to solve a question which has been in existence for more than seventy 
years, which has been especially troublesome since 1917, and which 
the best legal talents of two nations have as yet failed to solve. The 
author simplifies the question materially by stating only one side of it 
and by basing his answer on opinions reflecting only one point of 
view. Having adopted this convenient method of treating the prob- 
lem, he has allotted the few pages at his disposal to three main parts, 
preceded by foreword and introduction of 20 pages and followed by 
an appendix of 8 pages. 

The introduction describes the Mexican situation from the point 
of view of the United States and the attitude of President Coolidge 
toward it. There is much in this that is true. It is obviously written 
by one who is a thorough believer in the Mexican government and 
who wishes to see justice done. In it he wins the sympathy of the 
reader by his appeal for the truth and fair-play. 

Part I. describes ‘‘Mexico under Calles’’. These ten chapters 
were read by President Calles himself, who has written the author a 
letter in which he states that ‘‘they gave a substantially correct 
presentation of my ideas and program’’. No wonder that they do 
when they were written for the Cosmos Editorial Syndicate according 
to conversations had with President Calles and with members of his 
cabinet. There is also undoubtedly some truth in these chapters, but 
they picture conditions in Mexico with much the same roseate hues 
that one would expect to find in a real estate advertisement, the circu- 
lar of a travel bureau, or a campaign document issued by a political 
party. 

Part II. deals with ‘‘The Mexican Labor Movement, Calles and 
Obregon’’, and is evidently an appeal to the labor elements in the 
United States. It tells how the American Federation of Labor ‘‘took 
very positive and unusual measures in support of the Obregon gov- 
ernment’’, how Samuel Gompers expressed his friendliness and confi- 
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dence in the Mexican government under Calles; and how organized 
labor in Mexico bears no tinge of red and has nothing to do with com- 
munism, bolshevism, or even of immediate socialism. It describes the 
history and significance of the organization of the CROM. (Confed- 
eracion Regional Obrera Mexicana) and its affiliation with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in the Pan American Federation. The author 
denies that the present government of Mexico is under a labor- 
agrarian administration and makes an ineffectual attempt to show 
that the CROM has no intentions of interfering in politics in spite 
of the fact that it was responsible for founding the Labor Party. He 
then devotes three chapters to an analysis of the good points of 
Article 123 of the Mexican constitution of 1917 and to citations of de- 
cisions by the secretary of industry, commerce and labor, Sr. Morones 
in the settlement of labor disputes under that article. In spite of the 
fact that in every case cited the decision was in favor of the strikers, 
the author evidently wishes it to appear that the decisions of Morones 
were evidences of moderation and of mere friendly interposition of 
the department of labor. Morones, by the way, is stated elsewhere as 
being the leader of the CROM. In these chapters the author has failed 
to make good his contentions, at least he failed to convince the present 
reviewer. 

Part III. purports to be an exposition of ‘‘ Mexican-American Re- 
lations’. It seems, however, to be more truly a diatribe against the 
oil interests and an accusation that under the ‘‘Coolidge doctrines’’ 
the American government is supporting American capital against 
Mexican labor at the expense of the American tax-payer. The pres- 
ent reviewer certainly holds no brief for the oil interests and he is 
naturally sympathetic toward Mexico and the rest of Hispanic Amer- 
ica, so he began to read this book hoping that he might find some 
arguments to support his own point of view. Instead, however, he 
sees in it little more than the author’s personal opinion expressed in 
ex-parte assertions which may appeal to minds easily swayed by 
passion, but which tend to injure his case among readers who want 
facts. 

‘“‘The Church Question’’ is disposed of in a short appendix con- 
sisting of answers given by President Calles to questions put to him 
by a group of American interviewers of whom the author was one, 
and an extract from President Obregon’s address of J anuary, 1923 
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to the Mexican hierarchy. Neither this hierarchy, other members of 
the Catholic clergy, nor anyone else having knowledge of the other 
side of the question have been given an opportunity to state their case. 

The author has prepared no index. The book is printed on poor 
paper and is barely saved from the pamphlet category by a cheap 
looking binding. In make-up and in content it deserves none but an 
ephemeral interest. In fact, to the present reviewer, it conveys the 
impression of having been hastily compiled and published for the 
purposes of propaganda. 

ALFRED HasBROUCE. 
Lake Forest College, Illinois. 


The true History of the Conquest of Mexico written in the Year 1568 
by Captamm Bernal Diaz del Castillo, one of the Conquerors, and 
translated from the original Spanish by Maurice Katinas, Esq. 
With an introduction by ArTHUR D. Howpen Sito. (New York: 
Robert McBride and Co., 1927. 2 vols. Pp. VI, [2], 526. Illus.) 


The author of this memoir was born in 1492 in Medina del Campo 
in old Castille. In 1514 he went to the Indies in company with Pedro 
Arias de Avila and joined Cérdova’s expedition to Yucatan. Later 
he served for a short time under Grijalva, finally enlisting as a com- 
mon soldier with Cortés for the conquest of Mexico. In that great 
adventure he fought (so he states) in 119 different engagements, 
was wounded a number of times, and almost fell prisoner to the 
Aztecs. At the end of the struggle be obtained a small share of the 
spoils. But being of a restless nature he subsequently participated 
in expeditions under Sandoval, Alvarado, Garay and other followers 
of Cortés, and accompanied the latter to Honduras. At the com- 
pletion of these campaigns he retired to civil life without apparent 
interest in recording his adventures until on reading Gdmara’s biased 
account of Cortés he determined to depict the story from the view- 
point of the subordinate rather than from that of the leader. When 
he began his writing in 1568 only five of the participants in the con- 
quest remained alive. He was then regidor in Guatemala and his 
task of writing lasted until 1572. 

As a story teller the author has later prototypes in John Smith 
and ‘‘Trader Horn’’. Writing some fifty years after the conquest 
he recalled with vividness and simplicity those days so trying for the 
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conquerors. Cortés was his hero yet he did not hesitate to criticize 
his actions. The story is so simple and naive that it has been gen- 
erally accepted as true. 

After his manuscript was completed a copy, which appears to 
have been made for Philip II. of Spain, reached the hands of Father 
Alonso Remén, chronicler of the Order of Mercy, who proceeded to 
edit the work for printing. In the process he emended, interpolated, 
obscured, and suppressed certain parts mainly for the purpose of 
magnifying the importance of the part played in the conquest by 
Padre Olmedo and other friars of the Order of Mercy. The resultant 
volume appeared in Madrid in 1632. A second Spanish edition with 
an added chapter—(CCXII but numbered CCXXII)—appeared the 
same year. The first edition of 1632 has been translated into many 
languages. In 1800 an English translation by Maurice Keatinge was 
published in London. The volumes under review are simply a reissue 
of this edition. Keatinge, while translating, slightly altered some 
parts of the text and transferred certain passages in order to form 
a preface. 

Some two-hundred and fifty years after the appearance of Remén’s 
edition there was discovered in the archives of Guatemala what has 
since been declared to be the original manuscript. The Mexican gov- 
ernment obtained a facsimile copy in 1895 which Genaro Garcia 
commenced editing in 1901, and which was published in Spanish in 
two volumes in 1904. A translation of this edition was made into 
English by A. Percival Maudslay for the Hakluyt Society and pub- 
lished in Series 2 as volumes 23, 24, 25, 30, 40 (London, 1908-1916). 

The work under review is thus a reissue of an inexact translation 
of a faulty manuscript. But the editor of the Argonaut Series to 
which the two volumes belong, appears in his rambling and discursive 
introduction to be unaware of the foregoing bibliographical informa- 
tion. It is the reviewer’s opinion that there is really no need for 
such a product as this, though the fact that the volumes are issued 
at a semi-popular price will give them a certain utility. 


A. Curtis WILevs. 
University of South Carolina. 
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South America Looks at the United States. By CLARENCE H. Harina. 
(New York: Macmillan, 1928. Pp. vii, 243.) 


In this small volume Professor Haring has set forth 


some of the more general factors that govern the relations between the people of 
the United States and the nations of the southern continent. 


The scope of the work is wider than its title would indicate, for in 
these pages South America not only looks at the United States but 
at several other leading nations of the world and, moreover, these 
nations also look at South America. It must be noted, however, that 
the book is confined mainly to a brief chronological period. It con- 
cerns itself primarily with the years 1918 to 1927. 

The work is divided into three parts: an introduction of three 
chapters, a section of five chapters devoted to the sources of South 
American distrust of the United States; and a final section of two 
chapters dealing with the attitude of the respective South American 
republics toward their Anglo-Saxon neighbor. There are fairly numer- 
ous citations to authorities but unfortunately no index. 

The first chapter conveys by its title, ‘‘The Colossus of the North’’, 
the conception of the United States which exists in many South 
American minds. It presents the territorial and economic expansion 
of the United States into the Caribbean as the main reason for the 
existence of such a conception—an explanation which is clearly in- 
complete as shown by subsequent pages of the work itself—and sug- 
gests some factors which may tend to modify this South American 
view. Among these the author notes certain friendly expressions and 
disavowals of North American statesmen, the possible influence of 
certain agencies for the dissemination of news, the significance of 
Yankee motion pictures—although the author is uncertain whether 
they will be beneficial or harmful—and, lastly, American-controlled 
cables and steamship companies and the increasing number of His- 
panic-American students in our universities. 

Chapter II. presents an optimistic survey of recent economic, 
political, and social progress in South America. ‘‘South America,’’ 
says Dr. Haring, 
stands on the threshold of an era of great promise both material and intellectual, 
an era not only of increasing European immigration, active exploitation of 


natural resources, and expanding transportation facilities by land and by sea, but 
of increasing political stability, hand in hand with the emergence of a genuinely 
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thoughtful and original culture taking equal rank with that today developing in 
the Anglo-Saxon America of the north. 


With reference to Argentina, Uruguay, southern Brazil, and Chile, 
perhaps this conclusion is justified, but many doubting Thomases 
will wag their heads when he attempts to apply it to some of the 
other republics of the southern continent, which have climatic, racial, 
and social problems calculated to produce a decided pessimism. 

In the third chapter, which he entitles ‘‘Inter-American Rela- 
tions’’, the author deals almost entirely and, moreover, somewhat 
inadequately with the Pan-American movement. He appears, how- 
ever, to have no illusions concerning the difficulties confronted by the 
movement. He correctly notes that ‘‘the stumbling block is our 
policy of supervision in the Caribbean’’. He also admits that 


the difficulties of reconciling the legitimate interests of large and small states, 
or of backward states and those more progressive, may be insurmountable. 


And, in conclusion, he quotes Dr. George H. Blakeslee’s recent sug- 
gestion that we fully explain to the South American states each new 
step in our Caribbean policy—a line of procedure which our states- 
men have followed more often than Dr. Haring appears to realize. 

In Part II. the author deals with the sources of Hispanic-Amer- 
ican suspicion of the United States in a pretty thorough fashion, 
although he appears to be ignorant of—or at any rate does not often 
cite—the contributions of other scholars in the United States to this 
subject. ‘‘Barriers of Race’’, ‘‘Economic Penetration’’, suspicions 
and criticisms centering around the Monroe Doctrine and the Pan- 
American movement, propaganda of European antagonists, and cer- 
tain rival movements, such as the efforts at Hispanic-American Soli- 
darity, Pan-Hispanism, and Pan-Latinism, are all dealt with in a 
satisfactory fashion. In concluding this section Dr. Haring once more 
sounds the optimistic note: 


Whether or not opinion hostile to the United States is gaining ground in South 
America is perhaps a debatable question. Beneath the opposition to North 
American imperialism, or to Pan-Americanism under the leadership of the United 
States, there is a sincere and widespread desire for harmony and cordial inter- 
course, There is, however, also a real fear that the northern republic, or at least 
an influential part of its citizens, does not reciprocate this friendly feeling, but 
is ever ready to sacrifice the independence or integrity of the Latin-American 
nations to its own selfish and material ends. Yet despite the fact that past mis- 
deeds seem to speak louder than an occasional gesture of friendship, despite our 
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abstention from the League of Nations, the writer feels that confidence in the 
United States during the past decade has probably increased rather than dimin- 
ished. . . . Given a reasoned and far-sighted diplomacy at Washington, an 
intelligent and organized propaganda can . . . serve to persaude our southern 
neighbors that the imperialistic spirit is not a dominating one in this country, 
but rather a spirit of codperation and community of interest. 


The last two chapters of the volume are based upon the conviction 
that it is dangerous to make generalizations regarding South America 
as a whole. ‘‘When we come to examine in detail the feeling in the 
several South American republics toward the United States’’, says 
Professor Haring, ‘‘we find that underneath a certain resemblance 
there are sometimes considerable differences.’’ He then proceeds to 
analyze—adequately for Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Uruguay, but 
somewhat inadequately for the other republics—the attitude of each 
of the South American nations towards the United States. Despite 
the scanty treatment of Paraguay and the Andean Republics, the 
reader will find in these two chapters convincing illustration of the 
author’s thesis. 

On the whole it may be said that Professor Haring has written a 
sane and excellent, though brief, survey of the causes for mutual mis- 
understanding between South America and the United States and 
presented helpful suggestions for improvement in their reciprocal 
relations. It is a pity that a work of so high merit was permitted to 
come forth with so many misprints. Alvarez appears as ‘‘ Alvarez’’, 
Fabela as ‘‘Tabela’’, fiesta de la raza as ‘‘dia de la raza’’, Bautista 
Saavedra as ‘‘Banista Saovedra’’, to mention only a few of the most 
obvious errors. J. Frep Rippy. 

Duke University. 


Catalogo de los Documentos relativos a las Islas Filvpinas existentes 
en el Archivo de Indias de Sevilla (1588-1595). Por D. PEpro 
TorrEs y Lanzas. Precedido de una Historia General de Filipinas. 
Por el P. Paso Pasteuus, 8S. J. Tomo III. Desde la entrada en 
Madrid del P. Alonso Sanchez, y decreto de supresién de la Audi- 
encia de Manila, hasta é1 de su Reposicién. (Barcelona: Compaiia 
General de Tabacos de Filipinas, 1928. Pp. ccciv, 129. 30 
pesetas. ) 

According to the colophon, the printing of this volume of the ex- 
cellent publication being financed by the Tobacco Company in Bar- 
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celona was finished on January 25 of this year. In it the history of 
the Philippines is continued by Father Pastells, his narrative covering 
the interim from the arrival in Madrid of the special envoy of all 
the estates of Manila, namely, the Jesuit, Alonso Sanchez, and the. 
royal decree suppressing the audiencia of Manila until the restoration 
of that body in 1595. The documents listed by Torres y Lanzas (Nos. 
3455-4491) cover the same period. Both in its mechanical appearance 
and the excellence of its printing, and in the narrative and listing, 
the volume is on a par with the two preceding it. The narrative and 
documents cover much the same ground as the documents presented 
in parts of Vols. VI. and IX., and all of Vols. VII. and VIII. of Blair 
and Robertson, The Philippine Islands, but the two works are com- 
plementary. In his narrative, as in the two preceding volumes of the 
series, Pastells cites many documents either in whole or in part, so 
that his work can be used in part as a prime source. In fact, as a 
source work lies the chief value of Pastells, for he has not as yet 
attempted any general synthesis of Philippine history. Among the 
most important documents cited either in whole or partially by him 
are the relation by Sanchez in five chapters on the Philippines and 
conditions ruling therein, their needs, and various remedies suggested 
(pp. xI-xxv) ; ‘‘ Avisos del Padre Alonso Sanchez para el Gobernador 
Gomez Perez Dasmarifias (pp. xxxv-xxxIx); the general memorial 
presented by Sanchez (see the version in Blair and Robertson which 
is not from the same source; pp. XL-xLIx); and other general docu- 
ments of the period which show conditions of the colony. Here are 
told the progress of the missions, and the great desire of the religious 
to devote themselves to the conversion of ‘‘Great China’’, the luera- 
tive Chinese trade, the troubles between the ecclesiastical and secular 
powers, the fear of the Japanese, the fortifying of Manila and the 
need therefor. The instructions to the energetic governor Gémez 
Pérez Dasmarinas who suppressed the audiencia in accordance with 
the king’s decree, the building of the defenses of Manila; the found- 
ing of the college of Santa Potenciana; the law prohibiting the 
natives to wear silks and other Chinese stuffs; hostilities with the 
Zambals; the attempt to pacify Mindanao; the Cambodian and 
Japanese embassies in Manila; Morga made assessor: all these and 


more are related in the documents used by Pastells and his com- 
mentary. 


we 
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The 1036 documents listed by Torres y Lanzas are from many 
legajos and form, as in the preceding volumes, a distinct adjunct to 
the narrative part. They cover a crucial period in the European 
history of the Philippines. During the first three decades since the 
founding of the Spanish settlement of Cebu, the value of the islands 
had become manifest, their key position demonstrated, the vast trade 
possibilities visualized, but above all the hazards due to the very 
importance of the new colony and the necessity for a whole hearted 
support from Spain, if the colony were to endure, had made a deep 
impress on every Spanish inhabitant in the islands. Hence the send- 
ing of Sanchez to Spain with instructions from each estate. The 
chief point in the whole volume is that Sanchez succeeded in his 
mission and royal support was guaranteed for everything for which 
he petitioned. The Philippines, in consequence, entered upon a new 
lease of life and the colony was stimulated in every branch. The 
audiencia, which had been abolished by petition because it was thought 
to have been established prematurely, was later reéstablished because 
of the increased importance of the colony. This is, perhaps the most 
interesting of the three volumes of the series so far published. Father 
Pastells should write a one-volume history of the islands when the 
series is complete in which will be synthesized the Spanish history of 


therarehip hee. JAMES ALEXANDER ROBERTSON. 


Biblioteca Andina. Part One: The Chroniclers, or, the Writers of the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries who treated of the pre-His- 
panic History and Culture of the Andean Countries. By Pumie 
AINsworTtH Mrans. (New Haven: The Connecticut Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, [1928]. Pp. 271-525 of Vol. xxix. of Transac- 
tions for May, 1928.) 


_ This is a useful work which has been compiled by one who has 
been a close student of early Peru for many years. It is the first 
instalment of a lengthy and ambitious task which the author and 
compiler has set himself—namely, 


to indicate the general content of the vast literature relative to the ancient his- 
tory and civilization of the people of the Andean area. 


He defines the arbitrary term ‘‘ Andean area’’ as the territory com- 
prising the present republics of Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia, the 
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southernmost portions of Colombia, the westernmost of Brazil, and 
the northernmost parts of Argentina and Chile. When complete the 
Biblioteca Andena will list and describe all that Mr. Means can dis- 
cover of the works, ancient and modern, wherein the history and 
polity of the Andean area in the days prior to the Spanish conquest 
are discussed. His scheme includes in all four parts, the first three 
parts with three supplements each, and part IV. with five. The 
supplements to part I. will be a descriptive list of maps made before 
1700, the writers prior to 1700 dealing with native languages, and 
addenda and miscellanea. Parts II. and III. will deal with the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries respectively and their supple- 
ments will correspond to those of Part J. Part IV. will deal with the 
writers since 1900, and in addition to three supplements correspond- 
ing to those of the first three parts, will have two more, namely, ‘‘The 
freaks and the quacks who have written concerning the pre-Hispanic 
history and culture of the Andean countries’’, and ‘‘Final addenda 
and corrigenda’’. 

In his preface, Mr. Means points out some of the sources to which 
he has gone for information—bibliographers, library and sales cata- 
logues, encyclopedias, and various other sources—among the last six 
authors especially, namely, Marcos Jiménez de la Espada, Manuel 
Gonzalez de la Rosa, Sir Clements Markham, José de la Riva-Agiiero 
y Osma, Dr. Carlos A. Romero, and Dr. Horacio H. Urteaga. In Part 
I. he discusses 45 authors, alphabetically arranged, beginning with the 
Jesuit José de Acosta and ending with Austin de Zarate, concerning 
all of whom he gives much bio-bibliographical information. Through- 
out are many footnotes that add to the text. The evaluation of the 
authors especially for the amount of pre-Hispanic information given 
by them is of value and will find general acceptance. The author is 
prone, perhaps, to inject his own personality too frequently into his 
book, and to repeat information (see, e.g., pp. 387-388, where he tells 
us twice why he summarizes the material on Lépez de Gémara. In 
speaking of Urbain Chauveton’s editions of Benzoni, it would have 
been better had he noted that the French editor annotates his author 
considerably and adds considerable extraneous material, although 
this does not affect the information on Peru. He would have added 
to the convenience of the reader of his book had he inserted in paren- 
theses the dates or approximate dates of the 45 authors discussed, and 
it is suggested that he do this in the other three parts of his work. 
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One of the best features of the book is the last section ‘‘Summary 
of impressions’’, in which Mr. Means looks at his subject in the broad 
and draws certain definite conclusions. He divides the authors treated 
into two general schools—the Toledan and the Garcilaso schools—: 
the first taking its name from Viceroy Francisco de Toledo and seek- 
ing to depreciate or undervaluing the Incas and their civilization; the 
second more nearly following the evaluation of its chief exponent El 
Inca Garcilaso de la Vega. Certain authors, he notes, fail to conform 
exactly to either school. There may be some disagreement with some 
of Mr. Means’s conclusions, but on the whole they appear valid. 

In attempting this ambitious task, Mr. Means has rendered a 
service to bibliographers and historians alike, for he is bringing to- 
gether many data for the study of the early Peruvians and their con- 
querors that will save much time for the investigator. There is 
probably no one else so well fitted as he to perform this special service 
for he has given much attention to the study of ancient Peru. That 
he will be able to complete his program will be desired by all who use 
this first part. 

JAMES ALEXANDER ROBERTSON. 


Silver Cites of Yucatan. By Grecory Mason. With a Preface by 
Herbert J. Spinden. (New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1927. Illus. Maps. Pp. xvii, 340.) 


The author of this volume is a lecturer and writer who has been 
connected with several newspapers and periodicals, both in this and 
‘in other countries. The Mason-Spinden expedition into Yucatan of 
which he writes was financed by the New York Times. Besides Mr. 
Mason and Dr. Spinden three other Americans took part in the expe- 
dition, namely, Ludlow Griscom, an ornithologist from the American 
Museum of Natural History, Ogden Travor McClurg (now deceased), 
a commander in the naval reserves, and a young man named Francis 
Whiting. The main object of the expedition was the discovery of 
unknown ruins in Quintana Roo, that part of Yucatan which has not 
yet been brought entirely under thorough Mexican control. The 
author gives the events of the expedition in a quite unconventional and 
pleasant way that makes his book good for popular reading. But not- 
withstanding the badinage of the five men, one can glimpse the serious 
work of exploration in which they engaged and the risks which they 
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took. They never lost sight of their main objectives and despite seri- 
ous obstacles in their way they were successful far beyond the hopes 
they must have entertained at the beginning. They found the remains 
of seven cities, named Muyil, Xkaret, Paalmul, Chakalal, Acomal, 
Santo Tomas, and Okop; as well as several lesser sites. The author 
thinks the most outstanding features of the expedition were ‘‘the ex- 
traordinary subterranean temple at Muyil, the mystifying round 
tower at Paalmul, ... the statues guarding temples on Cozumel 
Island with right arms raised as if forbidding entrance, the hidden 
city of Xkaret with its protecting wall and its lovely lagoon entrance, 
and the fine characteristically Maya pyramid temples of Muyil and 
Okop’’ (p. 313). They discovered also ‘‘that there are in the heart 
of the Quintana Roo bush two forbidden cities that the Indians ‘still 
use’ ’’—though this latter may mean little beyond the superstitious 
veneration of the present Maya Indian. The great result of the 
expedition was the reduction of Maya territory still unexplored. 
Whether one accepts or not the history of the Mayas as evolved by 
Spinden and other archaeologists this account of the actual findings 
of the Mason-Spinden expedition is worth reading, both because of 
the manner in which it is narrated and because of the concrete 
archaeological results. Unfortunately, there is no index. 
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The following list of historical societies in Mexico, Central and 
South America was compiled by the Pan American Union which has 
generously consented to its publication in this Review: 


ARGENTINA 

Buenos Aires 

Museo Histérico Nacional 

Academia Americana de la Historia 

Archivo General de la Nacién 
Lujan 

Museo Histérico 
San Juan 

Museo Histérico y Biblioteca Sarmiento 


BOutivia 

La Paz 

Museo Nacional de Historia 

Academia Boliviana de Historia, Geografia y Letras 
Santa Cruz de la Sierra 

Sociedad Geografia e Histérico de San Cruz 
Sucre 

Biblioteca Nacional 

BRAZIL 

Aracajio, Sergipe 

Instituto Historico e Geographico, de Sergipe 
Bahia 

Instituto Geographico e Historico da Bahia 
Belém, Para 

Instituto Historico e Geographico 
Curityba, Parana 

Instituto Historico e Geographico do Paranda 
Florianopolis 

Instituto Historico e Geographico de Santa Catharina 
Man4os 

Amazonas 

Instituto Geographico e Historico de Amazonas 
Natal, Rio Grande do Norte 

Instituto Histérico e Geographico de Rio Grande do Norte 
Parahyba 

Instituto Geographico e Historico de Parahyba 
Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul 

Instituto Historico e Geographico de Rio Grande do Sul 
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Recife, Pernambuco 
Instituto Archeologico e Historico Geographico Pernambuco 
Rio de Janeiro 
Instituto Historico e Geographico Brasileiro 
Museu Historico Nacional 
Sao Paulo 
Instituto Historico e Geographico de 8. Paulo 
Sao Salvador, Bahia 
Instituto Historico da Bahia 
Instituto Historico e Geographico da Bahia 


CHILE 
Santiago 
Museo Histérico Nacional 
Sociedad Chilena de Historia y Geografia 


COLOMBIA 
Bogota 
Academia Nacional de Historia 
Medellin 
Academia Antioquefia de Historia 
Costa Rica 
San José 
Sociedad de Historia 
ECUADOR 


Guayaquil 
Academia Nacional de Historia 


GUATEMALA 
Guatemala City 


Sociedad Geografica e Histérica 


HONDURAS 
Tegucigalpa 
Sociedad de Geografia e Historia 


MeExIco 
Mexico City 
Academia Mejicana de la Historia 
Academia Nacional de Historia y Geografia 
Musco Nacional de Arqueologia, Historia y Etnologia 
Sociedad de Estudios Histéricos de la Ciudad de México 
Mérida 


Museo Arqueolégico e Histérico de Yucatan 


NICARAGUA 
Léon 
Sociedad Geogr4fica e Histérica 
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PANAMA 
Panama City 
Museo Nacional de Etnografia e Historia 
PARAGUAY 
Asuncién 
Archivo Nacional 
Instituto Paraguayo 
Museo Histérico 
PERU 
Lima 
Archivo Nacional 
Instituto Histérico del Peri 
Museo de Historia Nacional 
SALVADOR 


San Salvador 
Academia Salvadoreiia de la Historia 


UBUGUAY 
Montevideo 
Instituto Histérico e Geografico 
Museo Histérico Nacional 
VENEZUELA 


Caracas 
‘Academia Nacional de la Historia 
Archivo Nacional 
Sociedad de la Historia 


Among the results of the Sixth Pan American Conference was the 
ereation of an inter-American commission of women. In accordance 
with the direction of the conference, the governing board of the Pan 
American Union has already appointed several members of the com- 
mission. These are the representatives for the United States, Argen- 
tina, Colombia, Haiti, Panama, and Venezuela. In order these ap- 
pointees are Miss Doris Stevens, chairman, Dr. Ernestina A. Lopez de 
Nelson, Dofia Elena Capina de Capina, Mrs. Charles Dubé, Sefiorita 
Clara Gonzalez, and Dofia Lucila Luciani de Pérez Diaz. The com- 
mission when complete will consist of one representative from each of 
the twenty-one American republics. The first seven appointed will 
select those from the other fourteen countries. The commission will 
make a report to the Seventh Pan American Conference at Montevideo 
in 1933. As its first subject of investigation, the commission has taken 
up the question of the nationality of women and of their children. 
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Under the initiative of Sefiores J. D. Bojorquez, F. R. Galvan, and 
Dr. Atl, there was formed in Mexico in May, 1928 a ‘‘Liga Impulsora 
del Arte Nacional’’. The league will foster all manifestations of art 
in Mexico, including the theater, letters, music, architecture, painting, 
sculpture, and the popular arts. The codperation of certain institu- 
tions was requested, and the Cerveceria Cuahtemoce provided the site 
for the meetings of the new organization. Various expositions were 
arranged as follows: June 4-14, Dr. Atl, landscapes, sketches, and 
stencil work; June 15-25, popular ceramics; June 26-July 4, Senorita 
Cordelia Vrueta, pictures; July 5-15, sculpture; July 16-26, paint- 
ings and drawings of the Tlalpam school. Concerts and addresses are 
also included in the activities of the organization. 


Professor Arthur P. Whitaker, who taught in the University of 
Wisconsin during summer session, had an article on ‘‘ Alexander Mc- 
Gillivray, 1783-1789’’, in the April, 1928, issue of The North Caro- 
lina Historical Review. This was concluded in the last issue of the 
Review. 


The Williamstown School of Politics and all other summer con- 
ferences modeled more or less on that school have discussions on 
Hispanic America. Dr. Charles W. Hackett, of the University of 
Texas, and Dr. Harry T. Collings, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
conducted the round table conferences at Williamstown this year. 
Dr. John H. Latané, of Johns Hopkins University conducted that at 
the Institute of Public Affairs at the University of Virginia. 


Dr. Lawrence F. Hill of the University of Ohio has been promoted 
to the rank of associate professor, 


Dr. Watt Stewart has accepted a position for the present year at 
the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College. 


Dr. Alfred Hasbrouck, who took his degree at Columbia this year 
is teaching at Lake Forest College near Chicago. 


As the copy for this number of the Review goes to the printer, word 
has been received that Dr. José Toribio Medina, the great bibliogra- 
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pher, who belongs not alone to Chile, but to the world, is about to visit 
the United States. He is to sail on the steamship Aconcagia on August 
22, reaching New York on September 10. Later: Dr. Medina reached 
New York as above stated, but as he was en route to Spain, he found 
-lt impossible to break his journey and stayed in this country but a 
few hours. It is hoped that he will be able to visit various centers 
on his return. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SECTION 


ANOTHER EFFORT FOR A BIBLIOGRAPHIC UNION 


The idea of creating a central library or bibliographical union, 
or similar organization of a series of libraries, having for its object 
the gathering into one place printed material of all the Americas and 
making information about such material available to any investigator 
desiring source material of the Americas has been the subject of reso- 
lutions of many congresses and conferences treating on international 
relations. As early as 1890 the first international conference of 
American States drafted a resolution to create a central library in 
the western hemisphere under the collective support of the American 
republics. Something toward a same or similar end was made the 
subject of resolutions of the second, third, fourth, and fifth meetings 
of this organization. Other conferences passing resolutions for the 
unity of effort in inter-American bibliographical work were: Ist and 
2nd Pan American scientific conferences ; International Scientific Con- 
gress, Buenos Aires, 1910; American Conference of Social Science, 
Tucuman, 1916; International Social Economy Congress, Buenos 
Aires, 1924; International Teachers Convention, Buenos Aires, 1928; 
American Congress of Economie Expansion and Commercial Educa- 
tion, Rio de Janeiro, 1922; Congress of History, Rio de Janeiro, 1922; 
the Bolivarian Congress, Panama, 1926; the League of Nations; and 
the American Library Association. 

Some bibliographic work has already been done in Argentina, 
Bolivia, Chile, Cuba, Mexico, and Peru. The University of Cérdoba, 
in Argentina, during the past year created a bibliographical com- 
mission that is intended to be national in scope. In September of last 
year the government of Bolivia passed a law establishing a national 
office of bibliography and an inter-American library both to be located 
in La Paz. The Facultad de Humanidades y Ciencias de la Educa- 
cién at the National University at La Plata, has established a bib- 
liographie institute that is publishing an ‘‘ Anuario bibliogrAfico”’. 

Appreciating the great need for having a codrdination of the 
projects of international bibliographic codperation, Dr. L. 8. Rowe, 
director general of the Pan American Union at Washington, was 
instrumental in placing before the Sixth International Conference 
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of American States at Havana in January of this year the draft of a 
definite plan, which resulted in the adoption of a resolution that 
requested the governing board of the Pan American Union to fix the 
date and place of a meeting of an inter-American commission of 
expert bibliographers. At the same time the Pan American Union 
was authorized to communicate with associations, organizations, and 
private individuals, interested in bibliography, relative to the most 
effective means of continuing this work; also to formulate the pro- 
gram and undertake the necessary preliminary work for the meeting 
of the commission. 

The report of the special committee appointed to consider this 
resolution was submitted to the governing board at the meeting on 
May 2nd, and unanimously approved. The report provides for a 
permanent committee of the governing board and the appointment 
of technical codperating committees in each of the countries, members 
of the Union, to be composed of outstanding bibliographers. These 
committees will be asked to undertake a survey of the bibliographical 
situation in their respective countries, and include suggestions with 
respect to what is to be done in the future. 

The director general is authorized to consult with technical experts 
in bibliographical work and to ask their advice on the preparation of a 
memorandum pointing out the subjects to be covered by the survey 
of national bibliographical situations in the countries of America. 
With the advice of these technical experts and that of the technical 
cooperating committees, the director general is authorized to take the 
necessary steps for the preparation of the meeting of the inter-Amer- 
ican commission of expert bibliographers, which will meet at the time 
and place determined by the governing board. 

The advisory board was assembled May 18th for its first meeting 
at the solicitation of Dr. Rowe. It is composed of Dr. H. H. B. Meyer, 
acting director, Legislative Reference, Library of Congress, Dr. 
Ernest C. Richardson, consultant in bibliography and research, Li- 
brary of Congress, Dr. James A. Robertson, managing editor, His- 
PANIC AMERICAN Historicat Review, Professor William R. Shepherd, 
Columbia University, Professor Alva Curtis Wilgus, University of 
South Carolina, and Charles E. Babcock, librarian, Pan American 
Union. The meeting in Washington was to further codperation in 
promoting the purposes of the Havana resolution. The board expects 
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to continue its activities in such manner that this inter-American 
commission will become an actual working organization to take its 
place among the group of national and international bibliographic 
societies that have been established in London, in 1892, in Brussels, 
in 1895, in Berlin, in 1902, in the United States, in 1904, and in Paris, 
in 1906. 


The resolutions adopted by the Sixth International Conference of 
American States relative to continental bibliography mentioned above 
were as follows: 


1. To recognize that the organization of a continental bibliography is a much 
felt necessity for the intellectual progress of America; for the knowledge and 
proper appreciation of all those who labor on the continent for that purpose, and 
for the solidarity of thought which must create one of the strongest bonds of union 
among all the nations of America. 

2. To recommend the meeting of a technical commission made up of expert 
bibliographers selected from the various American countries. 

The Pan American Union is charged with taking up with the associations, 
organizations, and individuals interested in bibliographical work, the means of 
giving effect to the present resolution. 

The Pan American Union is further charged with the duty of formulating the 
program of the meeting and of undertaking the necessary preparatory work. 

The governing board of the Pan American Union will fix the place and date 
at which this commission of expert bibliographers will meet. 

The Pan American Union is further charged with the duty of putting into 
effect the plan of inter-American codperation that may be suggested by the tech- 
nical commission provided for by this resolution. 


The report of the governing board of the Pan American Union 
alluded to above is as follows: 


1. The special committee appointed by the governing board shall continue as 
a permanent committee entrusted with carrying out the plan of organization of 
codperation in bibliographical matters, which is recommended in the present report. 

2. The permanent committee shall request the governments of the states, 
members of the Pan American Union, through their respective representatives on 
the governing board, to appoint a technical codperating committee in each of the 
countries, to be composed of outstanding bibliographers, including the director of 
the national library and the director of the national archives. 

3. The technical codperating committees shall be asked to prepare a survey of 
the bibliographical situation in each country. This survey shall include all work 
done in bibliographical matters up to the present. Although this survey is to be 
a kind of inventory of the existing sources of bibliography in each country, it may 
also include suggestions with respect to what is to be done in the future. The 
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director general of the Pan American Union shall be authorized to keep in con- 
stant communication with the technical codperating committees. 

4. The director general of the Pan American Union is authorized to consult 
with technical experts in bibliographical work and ask their advice on the prepara- 
tion of a memorandum pointing out the subjects to be covered by the survey of 
national bibliographical situations in the countries of America which is to be 
requested from the national committees. 

5. The director general is authorized to take all the necessary steps for the 
preparation of the meeting of the inter-American commission of expert biblio- 
graphers. The first step will be the drafting of the agenda, which will be done 
‘with the advice of the technical experts referred to in paragraph four, and with 
the collaboration of the technical codperating committees which will be invited to 
make suggestions. When the agenda of the meeting of the commission has been 
approved by the governing board of the Pan American Union, the governing 
board will fix the place and the time for the meeting. 


At the meeting of the American Library Association at West 
Baden, Indiana, in May of this year, the North American group passed 
the following resolutions: 


A. RESOLVED, That this group desires to express its cordial and sincere grati- 
fication over the action taken at the Sixth International Conference of American 
States at Havana in January, 1928, establishing an inter-American technical com- 
mission of bibliography. It welcomes this as one more step toward practical co- 
operation in standardizing bibliographical and library methods and as offering a 
prospect of substantial codperation between scholars and libraries throughout the 
Americas. 

B. RESOLVED, That this group favors the following: 

1. The exchange of library personnel, including students of library science, 
librarians and assistants in libraries, teachers of librarianship, and special lectur- 
ers upon topics of library work and bibliography, with provision for fellowships 
and scholarships to facilitate such exchange. 

2. The liberal exchange of publications through an enlargement of the service 
pf the bureau of international exchanges in our respective countries, and other 
existing agencies for exchange of books. We have in mind the exchange of docu- 
ments of the federal governments of the several states and of municipalities; the 
exchange of publications between institutions of learning, and the exchange of 
duplicates between libraries. 

3. The full exchange of bibliographical information. [The Mexican delegation 
states that it will undertake the publication of a monthly list of all government 
and private publications as a contribution to Mexican contemporary bibliography, 
through the bibliographical section of the library department of the ministry of 
education of Mexico. ] 

4, The inclusion of Mexican libraries in the Library of Congress lists of special 
collections. 
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5. A suggestion to the librarian of Congress to extend the information service 
for scholars as to the location of books, to locations in Mexico of Mexican titles 
not to be found in the United States. 

6. The taking of steps looking toward the adoption of uniform catalogue 
rules for all countries. 

7. The exchange of exhibits between Mexico, the United States, and Canada, 
illustrating the cultural development of the several countries. 

8. Giving every possible encouragement to the translation into Spanish of 
library publications issued in the United States which are likely to be useful in 
Spanish-speaking countries. 

9. The preparation of brief lists of American books, especially children’s 
books, for use in Mexican libraries and for translation into Spanish. 

10. A request that librarians of the United States give encouragement and 
aid in the development of the department of the National Library of Mexico 
devoted to books about the United States of America. 

11. A request to the children’s librarian section of the A. L. A. to form a 
collection of children’s books published in the United States and to send it, com- 
pletely catalogued, to the Lincoln Library in Mexico. 

12. The participation of Mexican librarians as members of the A. L. A. in all 
its activities as a means of promoting professional progress and intellectual 
cooperation. 

13. The publication of the proceedings of this group in both Spanish and 
English. 

14. In view of the opportunities for international codperation revealed by this 
conference, we express the hope that future conferences may be held which will 
include representatives from the libraries of all the Americas. 


At a meeting of the Advisory committee on June 20, 1928, after 
considerable discussion, the topics of the agenda adopted were as 
follows: 

CONCRETE PROJECTS 

1. A comprehensive all-American bibliography: a. Books printed in the Ameri- 
cas; b. Books by American writers; ec. Books about the Americas. 

This bibliography to be produced by codperative means, i.e., national biblio- 
graphies by each nation on a standardized method worked out by the all-American 
commission. 

2. A critical bibliography. [See statement below by A. Curtis Wilgus.] 

8. An all-American union finding list (catalogue) as the best concrete basis 
for bibliographies and as the necessary instruments of inter-library lending and 
information service: (1) printed bibliographies; (2) codices and volume manu- 
scripts; (3) serial documents. 

This is to be worked out nationally, but with a view to combining in a few 
regional libraries and ultimately a world list. 


4. The first project needed: full and standardized lists of current publications 
including government publications. 
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5. A bibliography of Hispanic American bibliographies, completing present 
essays. 


6. The promotion of special bibliographies: especially indexes to periodicals, 
ete. 


7. Select lists of best national books. 
8. Guides to newspapers and periodicals. 
9. Guides to publishers. 
10. Guides to publishing societies. 
11. Organization of intellectual producers. 
12. Copyright. 
13. Guides to libraries. 
14, Guides to manuscript collections and archives. 
15. International cataloguing rules. 


The chairman of the committee stated that Mr. H. W. Wilson, 
president of the H. W. Wilson Company of New York, had stated 
that his company is ready to publish a ‘‘Cumulative Book Index’’ for 
Hispanic America whenever codperation can be obtained from the 
Hispanic American publishers and when there is reasonable assurance 
that the venture will ultimately prove profitable. 

CHARLES E. BaBcock. 

Librarian, Pan American Union. 


STATEMENT CONCERNING THE CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF HISPANIC AMERICAN HISTORY 


During May and June progress was made in creating an editorial 
staff for the bibliography. By June 15 the following persons had 
consented to act as Section Editors: Dr. C. K. Jones and Mr. C. E. 
Babeock (Bibliographical and Historical Introduction); Dr. P. A. 
Martin (Colonial Brazil); Dr. W. S. Robertson (Revolutions for 
Independence, 1808-24); Dr. C. E. Chapman (Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, and Uruguay since 1824) ; Dr. N. A. N. Cleven (Mexico, Central 
America, and the West Indies since 1824); Dr. Mary W. Williams 
(Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and Paraguay since 
1824) ; Dr. I. J. Cox (International Relations since 1824). Dr. James 
A. Robertson is acting in the capacity of Advisory Editor. 

Early in May Dr. Rowe, director general of the Pan American 
Union, in accordance with a resolution concerning bibliographical 
codperation in the Americas adopted at the Havana conference, ap- 
pointed a United States advisory committee. On June 20 that com- 
mittee made several recommendations in regard to the agenda among 
which was the decision to accept the Critical Bibliography as topic 
2 of the agenda and to make it the subject of a special letter in Spanish 
to each of the codperating advisory committees in the American 
republics. The substance of the letter as sent reads as follows: 


1. The work is to be a codperative undertaking among scholars in the Ameri- 
can republics and other countries. 

2. The number of volumes in the series will be determined by the editorial 
staff composed of the managing editor, the advisory editors, and the section editors. 

3. The time needed to complete the entire work is estimated at from ten to 
fifteen years. 

4. No publishing arrangements will be definitely made until an editorial staff 
is formed. 

5. Every phase of Hispanic American civilization and culture will be treated 
bibliographically. 

6. The task of each section editor will be, in general, to arrange for the 
collection of bibliographical data and to organize the material submitted by the 
several persons collecting data in that section. 

7, The advisory editors will be available for advice and aid whenever called 
upon by persons collecting bibliographical data, and will supervise the final ar- 
rangement of subject matter by volumes. 
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8. The managing editor will, in general, oversee the work of investigation, 
correlation of critical data, and publication of volumes. 

9. All volumes will be published in English, Spanish, and Portuguese, and will 
be as nearly uniform as regards format as is practicable. Each volume will be 
complete within itself and duplication of data will be eliminated by cross- 
references. 

10. The HISPANIC AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW and the Bulletin of the Pan 
American Union will be the media for the publication of information regarding 
the progress of this plan. 


A statement somewhat similar to the above is to be presented by 
Dr. Cleven to the Historical meeting at Oslo during the summer. 


A. Curtis WILGus. 


NOTES 


Dr. F. W. Hodge, of the Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation, has had a reprint made of the English translation of 
Antonio Espejo’s New Mezico. The work was done at Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania (1928), by the Lancaster Press, Inc., and the edition is 
limited to 200 numbered copies. The title page of the old volume 
serves also for this reproduction. This is as follows: 


[Ornament ] fies NEW MEXICO. hz Otherwise, is The Voiage of Anthony 
of Hh ESPEIO, who in the yeare 1583. with ee his company, discouered a Lande 
of 15. / i Prouinces, replenished with Townes and vil- / i, lages, with houses of 4. 
or 5. stories height. f a It lieth Northward, and some suppose / Y that the same 
way men may by pla- fh / ces inhabited go to the Lande f/ tearmed De Labrador. 

Translated out of the Spanish copie prin- bd ted first at Madreel [sic], 1586. 
and afterward at Paris, in the same yeare. fi [ornament ] ff Jmrpinted at 
London for / oe Thomas Cadman. ve 


The only material not in the old edition is the notice of the size 
of the edition on the verse of the title, the preface by Dr. Hodge (pp. 
3-4), and the printer’s imprint (p. [38]). In his short preface, which 
is couched in the quaint English of the translation, Dr. Hodge says: 


More as a literarie & historicall cvriosity then as a contributid to ovr knowl- 
edge of the coutries thorow which Anthony of Espeio trauailed in the yeares of 
1582 & 1583, this Voiage is priuately imprinted verbatim et literatim, & for ye 


same reason it is not accompanied with ye elvcidation any one might otherwise 
reasonably expect. 


The translation, he notes ‘‘lackes mvch of accuracie’’ but promises 
the possibility of an account 


appertaininge vnto ye same iourny into ye prouinces of New Mewzico ¢ Arizona, 
; by an other who went theron and which heretofore has not been giuen ye 
light of daie. Shoud this bee done, the narratid will bee amply elvcidated & 
therby renderd of greater seruice to stvdents of ye prouinces afore said. 


Meanwhile, Dr. Hodge says, the ‘‘Voiage of Anthony of Espeio’’ is 
available in both Spanish and in 


‘*ye English translation by Maister Herbert Evgene Bolton, Scholar, of ye Uni- 


versitie of California, in his excelent Spanish Exploration in the Southwest 
1542-1706, 
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The only known copy of the original English edition is that in the 
Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery. It formerly belonged 
to the Christie-Miller collection. Dr. Hodge’s new book will be eagerly 
awaited. The Vovage is excellently printed on special paper and bound 
in board; and will doubtless be eagerly sought by book collectors. 


The Reptblica de Panama published at the Imprenta Nacional in 
1927 the Proceedings of the Pan American Congress of 1926 under 
the title Congreso Pan-Americano conmemorativo del de Bolivar, 1826- 
1926, in a large volume of 959 pages. Much of it will suffer unfor- 
tunately the fate of government published materials and remain a 
rich mine with comparatively few prospectors. The first part of the 
volume is concerned with the preliminaries and business part of the 
conference, as follows: Ley y decretos expedidos sobre conmemoracién 
del primer centenario del congreso, su reglamento y organizacién; 
Invitaciones y respuestas en relacién con el envio de las delegaciones 
al congreso; Notas respondiendo a invitacién hecha para que asistan 
como huéspedes especiales del gobierno de Panama y de la comisién 
organizadora del congreso; Personal de las embajadas, misiones 
especiales, delegaciones invitado de honor y miembros observadores 
que participaron en el congreso; Cartas autégrafas del presidente de 
Panama y de los presidentes de los Paises bolivarianos; discursos 
pronunciados por los embajadores de Venezuela, Pert y Ecuador, al 
presentar credenciales y contestaciones del presidente de Panama; 
Comisién de atenciones declaratoria de huéspedes de honor, actos 
acordados con motivo de la reunién del congreso y nédmina de digni- 
tarios; Discursos y otros actas que tuvieron lugar durante la sesién 
inaugural del congreso; Actas de las sesiones del congreso en que se 
discutieron temas interesantes; Resoluciones aprobadas por el con- 
greso, que evidencian el noble fin que inspiré su reunion y un elevado 
sentimiento de confraternidad ; Interesantes cablegramas relacionadas 
directamente con el congreso, y sus contestaciones; Resumen de las 
festividades habidas en Panama con motivo de la celebracién del 
zentenario del congreso; and. Organizacién interna del congreso y 
actas de las sesiones de las comisiones. The ‘‘Trabajos presentados 0 
enviados durante las sesiones del Congreso’’, all of which appear in 
this volume, were as follows: ‘‘La Liga de las Naciones Americanas y 
el Problema de las Razas’’, by Augustin Cueva, of Ecuador; ‘‘Idea 
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de una Liga que corresponda a los Conceptos Panamericanos del Con- 
greso de Bolivar’’, by Guillermo Andreve, of Panama; “‘Idea de una 
Liga que responda a los Conceptos Pan-Américanos de Bolivar’’, by 
Miguel Angel Carbonel, of Cuba; ‘‘Seguridad Américana’’, by Juan 
Rivera R., of Panama; ‘‘Corte de Arbitramento Latino-Americano’’, 
by Dr. Cesar V. Miranda, of Salvador; ‘‘Idea de una Liga que corre- 
sponda a los Conceptos panamericanos del Congreso de Bolivar’’, by 
C. Puig V.; ‘‘Simén Bolivar a la luz de la Sociologia’’, by Dr. Fran- 
cisco Cosentini, of Panama; ‘‘The Development of John Quincy 
Adams’s Policy with respect to an American Confederation and the 
Panama Congress, 1822-1825’’, by Dr. Charles W. Hackett, one of 
the delegates from the United States; ‘‘Idea de una Liga que corre- 
sponda a los Conceptos Panamericanos del Congreso de Bolivar’’, by, 
Narciso Garay, of Panama; ‘‘Genesis y Desarrollo histérico del Ideal 
internacional de Bolivar’’, by S. Jiménez Arrechea; ‘‘La Universidad 
Bolivariana de Panama’’, by Dr. Octavio Méndez Pereira, of Panama; 
‘‘Bases para la Organizacién de la futura Universidad Panamericana 
de Bolivar’’, by Dr. Gustavo Rios Bridoux, of Bolivia; ‘‘The Univer- 
sity of Bolivar as a Center of Pan American Influence’’, by Dr. L. 8. 
Rowe, director of the Pan American Union; ‘‘Compilacién Boliva- 
riana’’, by Dr. Eduardo Posado, of Colombia; ‘‘The Gorgas Me- 
morial’’, by Dr. Franklin Martin; ‘‘The Need for Codperative 
Bibliography’’, by Dr. James A. Robertson; ‘‘Bases constitutivas 
para la Formacién del Instituto de Propaganda Intelectual Ameri- 
eana’’, by Aquiles B. Oribe; ‘‘Pan-American Bibliographic Union’’, 
by Charles E. Babcock, Librarian of the Pan American Union; ‘‘In- 
fluencia del Congreso Bolivariano en el Desarrollo del Derecho Inter- 
nacional’’, by Juan de D. Garcia Kohly, of Cuba; ‘‘Panamé como 
Centro de Intereambio Americano’’, by Dr. Harry T. Collings, of 
the University of Pennsylvania; ‘‘Influencia del Congreso de Bolivar 
sobre el Panamericanismo actual’’, by Eloy G. Gonzalez; ‘‘Panama 
and the Problem of human Migration’’, by John C. Mirriam; ‘‘In- 
fluencia del Canal de Panama en el Desarrollo de América, desde el 
Punto de Vista higiénico’’, by Professor L. Avendafio, of Peru; ‘‘In- 
fluencia del Canal de Panama en el Desarrollo de América desde el 
Punto de Vista cientifico’’, by James Zetek, of the University of Illi- 
nois; ‘Influence of the Canal on the Development of America from 
the commercial Standpoint’’, by William A. Reid, of the Pan Amer- 
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ican Union; ‘‘Discurso pronunciado en homenaje al Congreso Ame- 
ricano de Panama de 22 de Junio de 1826’’, by Tito V. Lisoni, of 
Chile ; ‘‘ Conferencia dictada en el Aula Maxima del Instituto Nacional 
de Panama’’, by Salvador Mendieta; ‘‘E] Congreso de Panama ante 
el Concepto Norte-Americano en 1826’’, by Ricardo C. Alfaro, of 
Panama; ‘‘El Congreso de Panama’’, by Dr. Alfonso Robledo, of 
Colombia; ‘‘El Congreso Bolivariano’’, by C. Arrocha Graell; 
‘Bolivar, Orador, Pensador y Apostol’’, by Octavio Méndez Pereira; 
“‘Simon I Rey de las Américas’’, by Laureano Vallenilla Lanz. The 
last part of the volume is composed of a long section entitled ‘‘La 
Voz de la Prensa. Recopilacién de cuanto se ha publicado en los 
periddicos locales y extranjeros, con ocasién de reunirse en Panama 
el Congreso Conmemorativo del de Bolivar’’. This is a convenient 
compilation from which the views of many editors may be gleaned. 
Even from this cursory examination of the report of the conference, 
its importance is manifest. 


The Pan American Union has issued a mimeographed list of ‘‘ Bib- 
liographies pertaining to Latin America in the Columbus Memorial 
Library of the Pan American Union’’. In his prefatory note, the 
Librarian, Charles E. Babcock, who compiled the list states that the 
list includes only those bibliographies found in the library of the Pan 
American Union, but that ‘‘within that classification it is a complete 
eatalogue’’. All bibliographical lists published as part of a book 
have, however, been omitted. Arrangement is by countries of publi- 
eation. Under Argentina are listed 35 titles; Bolivia, 5; Brazil, 30; 
Chile, 41; Colombia, 3; Costa Rica, 7; Cuba, 29; Dominican Republic, 
1; Ecuador, 8; England, 4; France, 5; Guatemala, 5; Honduras, 1; 
Mexico, 32; Panama, 1; Paraguay, 2; Peru, 14; Salvador, 1; Spain, 
10; United States, 107; Uruguay, 4; Venezuela, 7. Presumably lists 
may be procured up to the limit of the edition. 


Senor Genaro Estrada, subsecretary of Foreign relations of Mex- 
ico, has recently published a small volume entitled EH pisodios de la 
Diplomacia en Mexico, under the imprint of the Imprenta de la Secre- 
taria de Relaciones Exteriores. This will be noted more at length in 
another number of this Review. 
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As its 500th catalogue, Maggs Bros. of London have issued the 
following: A Selection of Books, Manuscripts, Engravings, and Auto- 
graph Letters remarkable for their Interest & Rarity (London, 1928). 
This is a large quarto size volume of 357 pages and contains much 
excellent bibliographical information. Some of the titles refer to His- 
panic America. Part VII. of the Bibliotheca Americana, which is 
Catalogue No. 502, continues the titles from Catalogue No. 479 K Part 
V). The titles are arranged chronologically. Catalogue No. 496 
(Part VI), containing books on America in Spanish, is numerated 
independently. Many titles relate to Hispanic America. These seven 
volumes, as well as No. 500 noted:-above should be in the library of the 
student of Hispanic American history. 


A Spanish edition of Lockey’s Pan-Americanism: Its Beginnings, 
has appeared under the title: Origenes del Panamericanismo por 
Joseph Byrne Lockey, profesor auxiliar de Historia en la Universidad 
de California, Los Angeles. Versién Castellana, con arotaciones, dis- 
puesta por la Camara de Comercio de Caracas en conmemoracion del 
Primer Centenario del Congreso de Panama. Caracas, Impreso el 
Cojo, 1927. 


The Hispanic Society of America has published this year A Gram- 
mar of the Portuguese Language (Washington, National City Press), 
a volume of 669 pages. This is the work of Joseph Dunn, professor of 
Celtic in the Catholic University of America. The author says 
(Preface, p. vii): 


The purpose of this book is to provide a rather complete descriptive grammar 
for such as may desire an intelligent acquaintance with the Portuguese language. 
It contains all the grammar needed by the ordinary student of modern Portu- 
guese and, in addition, enough of the obsolete forms to enable him to read the 
poets of the classic period. The standard speech of Portugal has been taken as 
the norm, but Brazilian, dialectic, and colloquial usages have been noted when- 
ever necessary. 


This is a welcome addition to the tools for the study of Portuguese. 
There are not many Portuguese grammars available to the student 
and he has often been compelled to import his Portuguese study books 
from abroad. The present grammar will be found of use not only for 
the person who wishes to acquire a practical reading knowledge of the 
language, but also for him who intends to study the language deeply. 
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It might be of service were the author to make also a thin volume in 
which are given only the grammatical forms needed by him who 
wishes to read Portuguese as an aid in his study of history and other 
subjects; and does not care to study Portuguese intensively as a 
language. 


The Macmillan Company has recently (July, 1928) published too 
small volumes which are intended as collateral reading in studying 
Spanish. One is La Vida de un Picaro, and is by Juan Cano, Ph.D., 
assistant professor of Italian and Spanish in the University of To- 
ronto. Of it the editor tells us that it is ‘‘original in arrangement 
and exposition.’’ The first three chapters and the last incidents of 
the story are adapted from the Vida de Lazarillo de Tormes; chapter 
IV is original, with the exception of one incident which is adapted 
from chapter XV of Lazarillo de Tormes; chapter V is partly adapted 
from Quevedo’s Historia de la Vida del Buscén (chapters V and VI), 
partly original, and partly adapted from Lazarillo and Gil Blas. The 
text is slightly annotated, and there are various exercises and a voca- 
bulary. The other book, Los Abencerrajes, consists of two old Spanish 
stories, edited with notes (and as the first, with direct-method exer- 
eises and vocabulary), by J. P. Wickersham Crawford, professor of 
Romance languages in the University of Pennsylvania. The first story 
appeared in print in 1565 and ‘‘was based on an earlier version by an 
author whose name is not known’’. The second story is from the 
Guerras civiles de Granada published in 1595. Both stories are 
adapted and simplified in language. 


The two pamphlets named below compiled in 1923 by Dr. Lowell 
Joseph Ragatz, of George Washington University list some material 
relative to Hispanic America: 

A Guide to the official Correspondence of the Governors of the British West 
India Colonies with the Secretary of State, 1763-1833. 


A Check-List of House of Commons sessional Papers relating to the British 
West Indies and to the West Indian Slave Trade and Slavery, 1763-1834. 


Both pamphlets were printed in London by the Bryan Edwards Press. 


The Enciclopedia heraldica y genealogica Hispano Americana by 
Alberto and Arturo Garcia Carraffa, will have a total of 45 or 50 
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volumes. More than half the work has been completed and the re- 
maining volumes are expected to be published in about three years. 
The work contains many illustrations in color of coats of arms. 


The Hispanic Society of America has published recently : 


Incunabula in the Library of the Hispanic Society of America—Aguilar, Abbot of 
Sermo (Ca. 1498?). Pp. 7. 
Alfonso X, el Sabio, King of Castilla and Leon: Las Siete Partidas. 


Pp. 18. 


Fernando de Almeida: Oratio (Ca. 1493?). Pp. 3. 

Manuscripts in the Library of the Hispanic Society of America—Alfonso Rod- 
riguez of Zaragoza. Pp. 16. 

Pareja in the Collection of the Hispanic Society of America—Don Martin de 
Leyva. Pp. 12. 

Escalante in the Collection of the Hispanic Society of America. Pp. 8. 

Pereda in the Collection of the Hispanic Society of America. Pp. 10. 


The Venezuelan government has recently acquired a collection of 
important historical documents, consisting of 46 volumes of Archives 
from the Apostadero of Puerto Cabello, Venezuela, under the régime 
of Admiral Don Angel Laborde y Navarro, for the period immediately 
preceding and during the revolutionary wars. It is understood that 
these archives have been sent to the ministry of public instruction 
and that they are to become part of the library of the Venezuelan 
Academy of History. The materials are said to throw much new light 
upon local conditions in the early part of the nineteenth century, as 
well as upon the relations between Venezuela and the other Spanish 
colonies in the Caribbean. 


The division of documents of the Library of Congress is now re- 
ceiving currently the following official gazettes from Mexican states: 


Aguascalientes: Labor libertaria. 

Chihuahua: Peridédico oficial. 

Coahuila de Zaragoza: Periddico oficial. 
Colima: El Estado de Colima: periédico oficial. 
Durango: Periddico oficial. 

Guerrero: Periddico oficial. 

Jalisco: El Estado de Jalisco; periddico oficial. 
Nuevo Leén: Periddico oficial. 

Sinaloa: Periédico oficial. 

Sonora: Boletin oficial. 
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Tabasco: Periédico oficial. 
Tamaulipas: Periddico oficial. 
Vera Cruz-Llave: Gaceta oficial. 
Yueatan: Diario oficial. 


A noteworthy acquisition of the division during 1927 was the follow- 
ing: 

Taena Arica Plebiscitary Commission: For the period of its activity, the 
American consul at Arica obtained files of La Voz del sur and El Pacifico, to- 
gether with Justicia, organo de la Delegacién juridica del Peri en el Plebiscito 
de Tacna y Arica. 


The Cuban chargé d’affaires at Port-au-Prince sent to the division an 
extensive collection of Haitian historical material, including proclama- 
tions, signed documents, and photographs of the presidents. 


The Boletin de la Academia Nacional de la Historia of Caracas, 
Venezuela, published material as listed below in several recent num- 
bers; No. 39 (July-September, 1927)—‘‘El Archivo del Genera- 
lisimo’’; ‘‘Los Hijos del General Miranda’’, by. Eduardo Posada; 
‘‘Tras la Pista de Leleux’’, by Eloy G. Gonzalez; ‘‘Un alegato fa- 
moso’’, by N. E. Navarro; ‘‘Doctor Manuel Diaz Rodriguez’’, by S. 
Key Ayala; ‘‘E] General La Torre en Puerto Cabello’’ and ‘‘ [The 
same] en Puerto Rico’’, by Cayetano Coll y Toste; ‘‘Origenes venezo- 
lanos. Relacion geografica y descripcién de la Provincia de Caracas y 
Gobernacion de Venezuela’’ (continued) ; ‘‘ Documentos relativos a la 
Historia colonial de Venezuela (continued, and running also through 
the numbers mentioned below) ; ‘‘Libros Argentinos’’ (a note of the 
books presented to Caracas by the Comisién Protectora) ; ‘‘Bustos de 
Venezolanos ilustres en Buenos Aires’’; ‘‘Catalogos de Folletos de la 
Academia Nacional de la Historia (also continued in the numbers 
noted below). No. 40 (October-December, 1927)—‘‘Bolivar en el 
Solar de sus Abuelos’’, by P. Hipolito de Larrakoctxea; ‘‘ Discurso de 
Don Andrés Ponte’’; ‘‘Himno a Simon Bolivar’’, by Maturana y Ba- 
tir; ‘‘El General La Torre en Puerto Cabello’’ (concluded) ; ‘‘Ana 
Hernandez de Bolivar’’, by Fray Cipriano de Utrera; ‘‘Viaje a la 
Parte oriental de Tierra Firme’’, by Francisco Depons (continued in 
the succeeding number) ; ‘‘Bello, Irisarri y Egafia en Londres’’, by 
Guillermo Felitii Cruz (continued in the next number). No. 41 (Jan- 
uary-March, 1928)—‘‘Recepcién ptiblica de Don Luis Correa’’; ‘‘Dis- 
curso’’, by Eloy G. Gonzalez; ‘‘Palabras del Dr. P. M. Arcaya’’; 
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Archivo del General Miranda’’; ‘‘Recepcién del Dr. Cristobal L. 
Mendoza’’; ‘‘Discurso’’, by Dr. Nicol4s E. Navarro; ‘‘Colegio 
Chaves’’, by Dr. N. E. Navarro. 


The Boletin de la Biblioteca Nacional of Caracas, Venezuela, is 
edited by José E. Machado. No. 16 (July 1, 1927) contains: ‘‘Bi- 
blioteca Circulante’’; ‘‘Autobiografia del Ilustrisimo Seftor Doctor 
Don Pedro Antonio Gorres’’; ‘‘Cartas inéditas del Libertador’’; an 
extensive note on the books presented to the library by the Comisién 
Protectora de Bibliotecas Populares of Buenos Aires, which has given 
so many books to foreign governments and libraries; “‘Lista de algu- 
nos periédicos que vieron la luz en Caracas desde 1808 a 1900’’. No. 
17 (October 1, 1927): ‘‘Gaceta de Caracas’’; ‘‘Humboldt segan 
Boussingault’’; ‘‘Apuntaciones sobre una Biblioteca’’; ‘‘El Dia del 
Libro’’; ‘‘Recuerdos de medio Siglo atras’’; ‘‘Documentos para la 
Historia de la Biblioteca Nacional’’, which relate to a gift of books 
made to the library by the Director of the Biblioteca Nacional of 
Uruguay; and the continuation of the ‘‘Lista’’ mentioned above. 
No. 18 (January, 1928): A note on the Correo del Orinoco; ‘‘Nueva 
Edicién del Quijote’’; ‘‘El Yate de Byron’’ (ealled Bolivar) ; 
‘‘Apuntes sobre una Biblioteca’’; ‘‘Indice alfabético de las Cartas 
contenidas en los Tomos de I a XII de la Coleecién O’Leary’’; De- 
spachos militares del gran Mariscal de Ayacucho Don Antonio de 
Sucre’’; ‘‘Biografia de Impresores célebres: Esteban Dolet’’, by 
Henry Lewis Bullen. No. 19 (April 1, 1928): ‘‘Apuntes sobre una 
Biblioteca’’; ‘‘Diario de Barranquilla cuando estuvo cerea del Liber- 
tador’’; ‘‘Lista de Seudénimos y Andénimos en la Literatura y en la 
Politica Venezolanas’’; ‘‘Impresores Venezolanos; Valentin Es- 
pinal’’; ‘‘a Muerte del General José Féliz Ribas’’, by L. A. Zaraza. 


Cultura Venezolana for December, 1927, contains the following: 
“Critica . . . y eriticos’’, by Pedro Enriquez Urefia; ‘‘Los pro- 
cesos criminales contra las brujas’’, by Dr. Ladislaw ‘Thot; ‘‘La 
Ciudad del poeta’’, by Alberto Gernuchoff; ‘‘La Pena mérbida’’, by 
Alejandro Fuenmayor ; ‘‘ Afios de aprendizage de Siméon Bolivar’’, by 
Pedro-Emilio Coll; ‘‘Siete cartas de don Simén Bolivar’’; ‘‘El Rio 
Apure’’, by Ramén Paez. The number (86) for January-March, 1928, 
contains: ‘‘ Tradiciones de Carabobo’’, by Eloy G. Gonzalez; ‘‘Expe- 
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dicién de los Cayos’’, by Vicente Lecuna; ‘‘El] Bolivarismo de Juan 
Vicente Gonzalez’’, by Luis Correa; and ‘‘La Reforma educacional 
en Chile’’, by Mariano Picén Salas. 


The Revista Mexicana de Estudios Histéricos for November-De- 
cember, 1927, has articles as follows: ‘‘Los Métodos modernos en la 
Ensefianza de la Historia’, by José de J. Nifiez y Dominguez; ‘‘El 
llamado Planchén de las Figuras, en el Estado de Chiapas’’, by Fe- 
derico K. G. de Miillerried ; ‘‘Una Pintura desconocida de Mitla’’, by 
Alfonso Caso; ‘‘Dos Documentos inéditos relativos a Sigiienza’’, by 
Dorothy Schons; ‘‘Carta de Examen de un Maestro Herrero’’, by 
Enrique A. Cervantes, and ‘‘Lias Relaciones de Cholula, Culhuacan, 
Teotxacualco y Amoltepeque’’. January-February, 1928: ‘‘El Origen 
del Jeroglifico Maya Akbal’’, by German Beyer; ‘‘ El Colateral de Sto, 
Domingo en la Ciudad de Puebla’’, by Enrique A. Cervantes; and 
‘El Ciclo legendario del Tepoztecatl’’, by Pablo Gonzalez Casanova. 
March-April: the last article above continued; ‘‘E] Ladrillo como 
Material de Construccién entre los Pueblos Nahuas’’, by Eduardo 
Noguera. Through the last two numbers above mentioned runs ‘‘Se- 
leecién de Documentos referentes a Mexico, sacada de dos Volumenes 
de la Coleccién de Extractos de Belmonte existentes en el Archivo de 
Indias’’, by Francisco A. de Icaza. 


No. 1 Vol. III of Archivos del Folklore Cubano (published in 
Havana under the editorship of Dr. Fernando Ortiz) has the follow- 
ing: ‘‘ Nuestra Sefiora de la Caridad del Cobre’’, by Irene A. Wright ; 
‘‘La Cancién de Mambri’’, by Manuel Toussaint; ‘‘Un Guacilito de 
Cubanismos’’, by Juan Marinello Vidaurreta; ‘‘Los Negros Curros— 
Sus ecaracteres: El Lenguaje’’, by Fernando Ortiz; ‘‘Los Pafiitos de 
la ‘Virgen de Jiquiabo’ ’’, by H. Portell Vila; ‘‘El Folklore del nifo 
Cubano’’ (continued), by Sofia Cérdova de Fernandez; ‘‘Juegos in- 
fantiles Cubanos’’, by Lea Rodriguez. No. 2: ‘‘La piodosa Tradicién 
de la Virgen de la Caridad del Cobre’’, by Guillermo Gonzalez y 
Arocha; ‘‘La Avispa de la Jia’’, by Felipe Poey; ‘‘Romancerillo de 
Entrepefias y Villar de los Pisones’’, by Carolina Poncet de Cardenas; 
‘‘Cham Bom-Bia, el Médico Chino’’, by Herminio Portell Vila; Los 
Negros Curros—sus Caracteres: El] Lénguaje’’, by Fernandez Ortiz; 
‘‘La Copla politica en Cuba’’; ‘‘El Burro de Bainoa’’; ‘‘ Juegos in- 
fantiles’’, by Herminio Portell Vila. 
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The Lousiana Historical Quarterly for January, 1928, presents the 
following: ‘‘A judicial Auction in New Orleans’’, translated from the 
Spanish Judicial Records of Louisiana at the Cabildo, New Orleans, 
by Miss Laura L. Porteous, with an introduction by Henry P. Dart; 
and the continuation of the ‘‘Index to the Spanish Judicial Records 
of Louisiana’’, also by Miss Porteous. This is a most valuable work 
and will doubtless find increasing use. 


In its Anales for 1925 (Vol. VII.), the Academia de la Historia of 
Cuba, in addition to the minutes of the meetings, contains: ‘‘La 
Caleta del Barco’’, by Joaquin Llaverias; ‘‘Pinar del Rio—Informes 
acerca del proyectado cambio de Nombre de la Provincia de Pinar del 
Rio por el de Occidente’’, by Emeterio S. Santovenia and Tomas de 
Justiz; ‘‘El Escudo de Alquizar’’, by F. de P. Coronado and Joaquin 
Llaverias; address of welcome to Dr. Adolfo Bonilla San Martin by 
Dr. Salvador Salazar de Roig and the address by the former; ‘‘Un 
Soldado y Conspirador por Gerardo Castellanos G’’; ‘‘Considera- 
ciones alrededor del Generalisimo Maximo Gémez’’, by Dr. Jest Saiz 
de la Mora; ‘‘Genesis y evolucién de la Doctrina de Monroe’’, by 
Roque E. Garrigo y Salido; ‘‘Léxico Cubano—Contribucién al Estu- 
dio de las Voces que lo forman’’, by Dr. Juan Miguel Dihigo. 


Two eulogies on deceased members were pronounced at the solemn 
session of the Academia de la Historia of Cuba held on the night of 
March 14, 1928: the first on Sr. Domingo Figarola-Caneda, by Dr. 
Juan Miguel Dihigo y Mestre, and the second on Dr. Sergio Cuevas 
Zequeira, by Dr. José Antonio Rodriguez Garcia. These eulogies have 
both appeared in print. The first is entitled Elogio del Sr. Domingo 
Figarola-Caneda, individuo de nimero, leido por el Dr. Juan Miguel 
Mihigo y Mestre, académico de nimero, en la sesién solemne celebrada 
en la noche del 14 de Narzo de 1928 (Havana, 1928). In his discourse, 
Dr. Dihigo y Mestre gave a short résumé of the life uf Sr. Figarola- 
Caneda, who was the founder of the Academy in 1910, and its moving 
spirit and director of its publications. He was also director of the 
national library of Cuba which he founded. He was indefatigable in 
his work and in all respects a prominent figure in Cuban letters. A 
list of his writings and compilations is included in the eulogy. As an 
appendix to the eulogy are given various opinions regarding Figarola- 
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Caneda. The second is Elogio del Dr. Sergio Cuevas Zequeira, indi- 
viduo de ntimero, leido por el Dr. José Antonio Rodriguez Garcia 
(Havana, 1928). Dr. Cuevas Zequeira, who was a Porto Rican by 
birth, lived during much of his life in Cuba, where he attained renown 
as a journalist. 


The June number of the Bulletin of the Pan American Union con- 
tains an appreciation of Dr. Manoel de Oliveira Lima. The same 
number contains an article by Louise F. Shields on the Panamerican 
interchange of plants, one by James J. Davis on science and 
the workman, and C. M. Tucker has one on the diseases of plants in 
tropical America. §S. A. Courtis discourses on individual instruction, 
and Samuel J. Crumbine on the importance of a pure milk supply. 
The sections of this number treating of agriculture, industry, and 
trade, of economic and financial matters, and of public instruction 
and education are especially of interest. 


The booklet published by the Pan American Union, namely, Via- 
jando por los Estados Unidos, in 1925, will be found very useful by 
travelers from Spanish American countries. Among the recent edu- 
cational pamphlets issued by the Union are the following: Movimiento 
de Amistad internacional en las Escuelas de Califorma (February, 
1928); Hl Ahorro escolar (March, 1928); and La Orientacién pro- 
fesional (April, 1928). 


The June, 1928, issue of La Nueva Democracia has the following 
articles: ‘‘La sexta Conferencia americana y la Intervencién’’, by 
Jacinto Lépez; ‘‘Las Causas externas e internas del actual Renaci- 
miento cultural espafiol’’, by R. Vazques Cabafias; ‘‘Proyecto de 
Corte panamericana de Justicia presentado por la Delegacién de Co: 
lombia’’; ‘‘Expedicién fantastica a Bolivia’’; ‘‘La Cuestién feminista 
de Méjico’’, by Alba Herrera y Ogazén. July: ‘‘Dos Patriotas bien 
conocidos se ponen al Habla’’; ‘‘Hacia la Amistad continental’’, by 
John C. Granbery; ‘‘La sexta Conferencia internacional vista por 
los Catélicos’’; ‘‘Fines de la segunda Ensefianza’’; ‘‘Un Concilio 
general y la Reforma”’; ‘‘Los grandes Conflictos espirituales, mentales 
y corporales’’, by Carlos Izaguirre V.; ‘‘La Aspiracién hispanica 
hacia una Comunidad internacional’’, by José Pla; ‘‘La Universidad 
mas antigua de las Américas’’, by José Miguel Bejarano; ‘‘Las Mu- 
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jeres de la Raza y el Sufragio’’, by Elena Arizmendi. August: ‘La 
Aspiracién Hispanica hacia una Amistad continental’’, by J osé Pla; 
‘‘Buenos Consejos—Un Espafiol juzgando la Situacién de Puerto 
Rico’’, by Luis Araquistain ; ‘‘La Conferencia internacional de Maes- 
tros de Buenos Aires’’. 


El Curioso Americano, which is published by Dr. Manuel Pérez 
Beato of Havana, contains in the issue for March-April, 1928, ma- 
terials as follows: ‘‘Catdlogo genealégico de Apellidos Cubanos— 


Garro’’; ‘‘Cervantes en Cuba’’ (continued) ; ‘‘El Partida de Palmi- 
llas’’; ‘‘Huracan del Afio 1846’’ (continued) ; ‘‘La Obrapia de Calvo 
de la Puerta’’; ‘‘Convento de Santa Clara’’. 


In the June, 1928, issue of The Mississippi Valley Historical Re- 
view, Dr. Kathryn Abbey of the Florida State College for Women 
presents a paper on ‘‘ Efforts of Spain to Maintain Sources of Infor- 
mation in the British Colonies before 1779”’. 


The Boletin de la Secretaria de Educacién Publica publishes 
among noteworthy articles in recent issues, those mentioned below. 
The number for December, 1927 has: ‘‘ El Imperialismo de los Estados 
Unidos y la Necesidad de un Monroe iberoamericano’’, by José Leén 
Suarez; ‘‘La Educacién secundaria en los Paises Sud-Americanos’’; 
‘‘Educacién para Seleccién intelectual y Cultura nacional’’; ‘‘De 
donde viene el Nombre de Mexico’’, by Enrique Juan Palacios. Feb- 
ruary, 1928: Enrique Juan Palacios concludes his article on ‘‘De 
donde viene el Nombre de Mexico’’; ‘‘ Escuelas federales en San Luis 
Potosi’, April, 1928: ‘‘Informe que rinde al Ciudadano Secretario 
de Eduecacién el Licenciado Enrique Jiménez D., sobre la VI Con- 
ferencia internacional americana celebrada en Cuba’’. May, 1928: 
‘Escuelas rurales en los Estados Unidos’’, by Professor Rafael Ra- 
mirez; ‘‘En fin supremo de la Escuela mexicana y los medios por los 
que puede realizarlo’’, by Ezequiel A. Chavez; ‘‘Accién educaciva de 
las Bibliotecas en la Reptiblica mexicana’’, by Licenciada Esperanza 
Velazquez Bringas. The Boletin presents monthly reports from the 
various departments of the secretariat of public education that merit 
study. 
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The Diario de Pernambuco, of Pernambuco, Brazil, devoted a great 
part of its issue of March 25 to Dr. Manoel de Oliveira Lima. Part 
of the issue of March 27 was also devoted to the same distinguished 
Brazilian. 


Miss Alice Stone Blackwell will publish through D. Appleton & 
Co. this year a volume on Some Spanish American Poets and their 
Work. Miss Blackwell has devoted years of study to this subject and 
her book will doubtless be the best contribution in English that has 
yet appeared on it. 


Mr. Charles Martel, chief, catalogue division, Library of Congress, 
who went to Rome early this year to advise with regard to the classifi- 
cation and cataloguing of the Library of the Vatican, reports the 
discovery by Dr. Izak Collijn of Stockholm (also in Rome in an 
advisory capacity) of a very rare edition of the Vespucci letter 
(Hagenau, 1505?). The first page of this shows the following title: 
Von der netiw gefunden Region // die wol ain welt genent mag 
werden // durch Cristenlichen // kiinig von portugal // wunderbar- 
lich erfunden.// 


Miss Helen Douglas-Irvine, whose article on Chile appears in this 
issue of the Review, read a paper on ‘‘The Conquistadores’’ before a 
meeting of the Lingard Society on April 2, 1928, which was published 
in The Tablet, of May 5. She draws much of her material from Chile. 


Houghton and Mifflin have published a new printing of Mary Aus- 
tin’s The Land of Little Rain, which was first brought out in 1903. 
This consists of sketches of the southwestern desert country—formerly 
Spanish and then Mexican territory. The several sketches form a 
vivid description of this region. 
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INDEX TO VOLUME VIII 


ABBEY, Kathryn Trimmer: reviews 
book, 112-4. 

Abdication: of Pedro I., 534. 

Aberdeen, Lord (Brit. sec’y of state): 
activities, 302, 302n, 303, 303n; 
claims territory, 321. 

Abiquiu, N. Mex.: sanctuary taken in, 
385, 389. 

Abuses: in intendant system, 13; re- 
forms, 17; decrease revenue, 20; 
made legal by custom, 21; against Ind. 
in Peru, 22, 24; by corregidores, 29; 
in Louisiana, 198n; regarding sanc- 
tuary, 361, 389; in encomienda sys- 
tem, 471, 475, 486, 489-90. 

Acadia: Eng. capture (1710), 154; ef- 
fect of capture, 156. 

Academia de la Historia (Cuba): ac- 
tivities, 132-3, 586-7. 

Academy of Sciences and Letters: men- 
tioned, 536. 

Accounts: books for, 10. 

Accusations: against Guirior, 39 n. 

A Challenge: Chili’s Vindication: cited, 
fans 

Actas del Cabildo (Santiago, 
cited, 450 n, 466 n, 475, 475 n. 

Acts and Resolves of Mass., cited, 150 n. 

Acufia, Pedro de (Span. official): let- 

ters to, cited, 18, 18n, 33n, 35n, 41n. 

Adams, Jolin Quincy (sec’y of state and 
pres.): development of policy, 496- 
526; sources for his policy, 498n; 
early policy, 505-6 predicts repub- 
licanism of Americas, 507; gains new 
information of proposed confeder- 
ation, 510-11; his policy communicated 
to Span.-Amer. states, 511-14; becomes 
pres., 512; declines treaty of alliance, 
512-13; accepts invitation to Panama 
Cong., 520-21; other activities, 497, 
521-26; instructions, letters, and mes- 
sages, cited, 497 n, 499n, 500n, 501-2, 
502n, 503, 503 n, 504n, 505-8, 508 n, 
509, 509n, 510, 510n, 511n, 515n, 
521, 523-6; letters to, cited, 499, 500, 
501, 509, 510, 511. 


Chile) : 


Adams, J. T.: cited, 144 n. 

Adams, Randolph G.: activities, 167 n. 

Adencul, Chile: Ind. capture, 461. 

Adulterers: excluded from sanctuary, 
359. 

Adventurers: 
aries, 482. 

Africa: slave trade in, 148n, 172n; 
Europe divides, 328. See also Negroes; 
Slaves; and Slave trade. 

Agents: financial, 53; Chilean, 71; con- 
fidential in New Orleans, 84; Brit. 
colonial, 148; com’l, 167, 174, 180; 
trade on own account, 174n; special 
Venezuelan, 319, 320; act for attor- 
neys, 363. 

Agreement: Dawson, in Nicaragua, 50; 
Span.-Eng., 180n; Brit. in 8S. A., 304; 
Brit.-Venezuelan, 313; betw. Church 
and State, 359; on question of sanc- 
tuary, 360. 

Agriculture: intendants promote, 9; 
Guirior reproved for actions rdg., 39; 
pre-Span., in Chile, 453, 455, 457; in 
Chile, promoted, 479; by Ind., 484; 
labor needed for, 493; by slave labor, 
in Brazil, 528. 

Aguilar, Prof. J. M. (translator): ac- 
tivities, 281, 286. 

Aiton, Arthur Scott: thanked, 14n; 
book by, reviewed, 108-10; articles by, 
167-77; review by, 229-31. 

Alam4n, Lueas: cited, 17 n. 

Albuquerque, Mathias d’ 
India) : activities, 275. 

Albuquerque, N. Mex.: banishment to, 
374, 383; soldiers at, 377; prison in, 
377; sanctuary taken in, 377, 379, 
383, 384, 389. 

Aleaude (Chil. Ind. chief): 
encomienda, 487. 

Alexander VI. (pope): bull, cited, 305. 

Alfonso VI. (Span. king): betrothal, 
272. 

Aliaca, Cardinal Pietro: Columbus knew 
writings, 430. 

Aliens: in Span. colonies, 199. 


among Span. expedition- 


(viceroy of 


given in 
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Alliances: Dutch-Eng. (1701), 151. 

Allies: Dutch-Eng., 151; fear France, 
157. 

Almagro, Diego de: activities, 456, 456 n. 

Almanza, Spain: battle at, 161. 

Almedia, Pedro de (Port. official in 
Brazil): activities, 275. 

Almeida, Fortunato de: cited, 550. 

Alorna, Marquis d’: victim of Pombal, 
279. 

Altamira, Prof. Rafael: projects series, 
290. 

Altars: give sanctuary, 359. 

Alva Tenorio, Capt. Miguel: orders to, 
370. 

Alvarez, Dr. Alejandro: criticises Drago, 
221-2; activities, 498n; cited, 206n, 
222 n, 496-7, 497 n, 498 n, 508 n. 

Alvord, C. W.: cited, 167 n. 

Amapus: defined, 459, 460. 

Ambrose: Columbus knew his writings, 
430. 

Amendments: to treaty, 56-7; to U. S. 
constitution, 209, 212. 

America: intendant system introduced 
into, 4; its first visitador, 28; Areche 
summarizes services in, 41; confused 
idea of its geography, 144; Eng. 
colonial ideas of, 145; colonies of, in- 
terdependent, 148; importance of 
slave trade in, 148n; Eng. exped. 
formed for, 161; Hill in, 162; Eng. 
factor allowed in, 168; decline of 
Span. empire in, 178-89, 203; contra- 
band trade in, 181; Europe should not 
occupy lands in, 209, 214; need not 
fear U. S., 338; right of sanctuary 
in, 361; period for which encomiendas 
granted in, 480; laws broken in, 491; 
subject of Panama cong., 514; Europe 
interferes in, 515; federation neces- 
sary in, 543. See also the ‘‘ America’’ 
captions following. 

America, British: trade in, 173; condi- 
tion, 201. 

-America, Central: intendancies created 
in (1790), 8; Nicaragua largest state 
in, 44; union of, sought, 45; peace 
conference (1906), 47; delegates from, 
invited to Washington, 47; revolu- 
tions in, 47; court of justice for, 47; 


adopt treaty at Washington, 47; San- 
tos Zelaya disturbs, 47-8; encourages 
revolution in Nicaragua, 47-8; union, 
threatened, 57; opposes canal treaty, 
57; treaty with U. S., 57n; disorder 
in, 59; court of arbitration in, 60; 
court disbanded, 61; Eng. in, 178, 186, 
187; Span. fear loss of trade in, 189; 
Soviet plots against, 205n; U. S. 
policy of intervention in, 218-19; in- 
tervention, 223; progress in, 243; 
European powers use force against, 
336; bibliography (1922), 125-30; 
political activities in, 496; desires 
Hisp. Amer. solidarity, 496; makes 
treaty with Colombia, 510; invites U. 
S. to cong., 514, 519-20, 523; sends 
delegates to Panama cong., 522. See 
also the several countries. 

America, Hispanic: connotation of term, 
528n; fears aggression of U. S., 43; 
locus of problems with U. S., 43; dan- 
ger in rapprochement to Europe, 64; 
U. 8. diplomatic service in, disorgan- 
ized, 72; cultural relations with, 243- 
52; U. S. investments in, 243; cultural 
tendencies in, 244; its music broad- 
casted, 244; archeology in, 249; edu- 
cation in, 249-50; fine arts in, 250; 
centers for study of, needed, 251; 
under law of Siete Partidas, 286; U. 
S. relation to, 328; arbitration, a 
policy in, 330; observes rules of inter- 
national law, 338; accepts Monroe 
Doctrine, 338; attitude toward U. S., 
340; Span. oppress, 340; history of, 
studied in U. S., 423. First idea of 
union in, 496; general ass’y designed 
for, 497; critical bibliography for, 
574-5. See also the other ‘‘ America’’ 
captions; Brazil; and other Hispanic 
American countries. 

America, Latin: docs. for history of, 
498 n. 

America, North: French threaten, 145; 
Eng. oppose French in, 145; geogra- 
phy of, confused, 145n; Eng. de- 
mands treaty ports in, 162n; French 
colonies, 163; Span. fear loss of trade 
in, 189; contrasted to Germany, 244; 
needs knowledge of Hispanic Amer., 
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245; influence, 317; colonization policy 
in, 482. See also America; Mexico; 
New Spain; and United States. 

America, South: in Hisp. Amer., 528 n; 
scientists study, 15n; Eng. demands 
treaty ports in, 162n; revolutionary 
centers in, 202; alarmed over Ven- 
ezuela blockade, 205; attitude toward 
Monroe Doctrine, 205; best field for 
colonial expansion, 205n; problem of 
debt collecting in, 206-7; Europe de- 
sires to colonize, 209; Drago Doctrine, 
policy for, 220; effect in, if that doc- 
trine adopted, 223; progress in, 243; 
influence of Chile in, 282; boundary 
controversies common in, 299; trade 
routes in, 300; republics of, 304; U. 
S. attitude toward, 311, 314-15, 505; 
European powers use force against, 
336; attitude toward Europe, 499; 
neutrality of, in World War, 354; 
formula in, 387; Liniers goes to, 393, 
401; map of, 395; small hamlets in, 
395; Azara in, 395n; metals in, 402; 
missionaries found schools in, 423; 
intermarriage in, 458. See also His- 
panic America; Spanish America; and 
the various countries of South America. 

America, Spanish: courts slow in, 3; re- 
forms needed in, 3; intendancy system 
in, 3-13; intendancy changes local 
govt., 7-8; treasury in, 8; financial 
system, 8-9, 11-12; board of finance in, 
9; Spain drains, 13; relations, etc., 
with Spain, 525, 531; independence 
approaches, 13; U. S. first recognizes 
independence, 525; furnishes money 
for France, 156; Eng. desire trade 
with, 158; Eng. trade with, guaran- 
teed, 162; fairs held in, 167; slave 
trade in, 169; trade in, 173; illicit 
trade in, 174, 175, 178 n, 179 n; reason 
for Eng. com’! entry into, 177; Eng. 
trade in, 178-89; negroes carried to, 
180; conditions in, 200; federative 
treaties planned for, 502; general cong. 
planned, 511; nature of legislation in, 
524; not prepared for constitutional 
govt., 537, 542-3; educational review 
of, 430-9. See also other ‘‘ America’’ 
captions; and the several Spanish 
colonies. 


American Conference of Social Science: 
activities, 568. 

American Cong. of Econ. Expansion: 
activities, 568. 

American Historical Association: Report, 
cited, 169n, 198n; papers read at 
meeting of, 167-77, 178-89, 190-203; 
Hispanic group in, 293-98; notice, 
441-2, 

American Library Association: meeting, 
444; activities, 568, 571-2. 

American Revolution: maps rdg., pho- 
tographed, 121. 

American Society of International Law: 
Proe., cited, 206n, 211 n, 212n, 215n, 
220 n. 

American State Papers: cited, 497n, 
498 n, 516n, 519n, 521n, 523 n, 526n. 

Americana: collections, 14; catalogues, 
noticed, 580. 

Americans (U. 8.): aid Nicaragua in- 
surrection, 46; favor revolution there, 
47-8; in Nicaragua mixed claims 
com’n, 54; in high com’n, 62; killed 
in Chile, 69-70; desired as settlers, 
196; Spain cannot exclude, 203; idea 
of Monroe Doctrine, 299; Olney acts 
for, 328. 

Americans, South: criticise Drago, 221-2. 

Americas: Areche holds offices in, 33; 
cooperation necessary in, 64; plans for 
federation of, 496-526; central library 
for, 568, 

Americo de Almeida, José: book by, re- 
viewed, 415-16. 

Ammunition: Chilean revolutionists try 
to buy, 68; they lack it, 79. 

Amnesty: royal decree proclaims, 372. 

Amsterdam, Netherlands: Eng. credit 
good in, 155n, 156n; prices fall in, 
173. 

Amunftegui, Miguel Luis: Chilean his- 
torian, 283. 

Amunf&tegui Solar, Domingo: activities, 
450; cited, 450n, 472n, 480n, 481n, 
482n, 493n, 494n, 495, 495 n. 

Amusements: of Chilean Ind., 463-4. 

Anales de la Corte Centro Americano: 
cited, 61 n. 

Anarchy: threatened in Nicaragua, 49; 
in Venezuela, 348. 
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Andalusians: called traitors, 30. 

Anderson, Richard C.: letters to and by, 
cited, 86, 94, 498 n, 503 n, 506n, 5072, 
5lin, 512n, 513-14, 514n; instruc- 
tions to, 506-8; delegate to Panama 
cong., 523, 526. 

Andrada e Silva, Antonio Carlos de: 
activities, 533. 

Andrada e Silva, Jose Bonifacio de 
(José Bonifacio): his connection with 
Brazilian history, 527-50; his impor- 
tance to modern Brazil, 527; impor- 
tance in America, 528; historians 
ignore, 527; becomes Brazilian offi- 
cial, 532; member of drafting com., 
533; poet, 534; tutor, 534; scientist, 
535; exiled, 537; in Port., 534; his 
effect on Dom Pedro, 537; reinstate- 
ment petitioned, 539-40; solves prob- 
lems of Brazil, 541; recommends 
founding of university, 543; antici- 
pates Lincoln, 544; his Ind. program, 
547-9; biographical sketch, 534-7; 
contemporary testimony about, 537- 
49; respected by enemies, 538; a real- 
ist, 540; ideas on education advanced, 
540; cited, 532, 535, 541, 542, 542 n, 
544, 545, 546, 547-8. 

Andrada e Silva, Martim Francisco 
(brother of José): minister of finance, 
533 n; reinstatement petitioned, 539-40. 

Andradas: found newspaper, 533; ex- 
iled, 534. 

Andrade, Ignacio (Venezuelan diplomat 
and president): activities, 320-21, 322, 
349; cited, 32ln, 322, 322n, 323, 
324 n, 327n. 

Anglo-Americans: Span. policy toward, 
195. 

Anglo-Venezuelan boundary controversy 
discussed, 299-329. 

Angol, Chile: town founded in, 468; re- 
bellion in, 461. 

Angola, Africa: negroes brought from, 
172 n. 

Angolmo: regua of Chile, 459 n. 

Animals: in ship’s cargo, 183; stolen, 
364, 377; sequestered, 366, 368; Chil- 
ean Ind. care for, 452, 484; communal, 
455; lease paid in, 457. Named— 
mules, 183, 368; sheep, 364, 401, 


454, 455, 464, 478, 480; horses, 366, 
368, 372, 377, 383, 401, 404, 455, 472; 
cattle, 368, 374, 384, 385, 401, 402, 
455; ass, 382; llamas (sometimes 
called sheep), 452, 453, 455, 456, 457; 
calves, 453; pigs, 490; goats, 490. 

Annals: cited, 156 n, 157n, 161n, 165n. 

Anne (Eng. queen): South Sea Co. in 
reign of, 143-66; informed of trade 
conditions, 145; activities, 147n, 152, 
153 n, 155, 159, 160, 161, 163; cited, 
160; her uncle, 152 n. 

Annual Report of Sec’y of Navy: cited, 
51 n. 

Annulments: in intendancy ordinance, 13. 

Antioch, Bartholome: U. S. citizen, 352. 

Antonio (Chilean Ind.): services lent, 
489. 

Apostasy: Tafoya causes, 369. 

Appeals: financial, in Amer. colonies, 9; 
of viceroy, in Peru, allowed, 21. 

Apples: chicha made from, 454 n. 

Appointments: of Areche, 18, 19, 20; 
eccles., 26. 

Appropriations: treaty, opposed, 60; 
Brazilian, for Seville exposition, 121; 
asked for Panama cong., 520, 522, 524. 

Aranco, Chile: revolt in, 459n  encomi- 
enda near, transferred, 472; fort in, 
472-3. 

Aranjuez, Spain: royal order from, 393. 

Arbitration: Cent. Amer. court of, 60-1; 
on Venezuelan claims, proposed, 204, 
307-8, 311, 317-18, 320-21, 322, 324-5; 
accepted by Venezuela, 308; U. S. at- 
titude toward, 310, 314; Venezuela 
desires, 311, 314, 316, 320, 321; Ven- 
ezuelan attitude toward, 312, 339; 
Brit. conditions for, 319; Brit. offer, 
319-20; Brit. attitude toward, 325; 
boundary, 326; treaty, 327, 329; Bay- 
ard favors, 328; keynote of U. S.- 
Venezuela relations, 330; Eng. and 
Italy favor, 331; Ger. agrees to, 332; 
Venezuelan debts settled by, 334-5; in 
Hisp. Amer., 338; Venezuelan claims 
submitted to, 339; in Venezuela 
(1903), 344. 

Arbitrators: U. S. minister invited to 
act as, 339; U.S. as, 346. 

Archaeology: Hisp. Amer., studied, 249. 
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Archives: research in Span., restricted, 
119-20; Span., 4n,14n, 18 n, 20 n, 22 n, 
23n, 26n, 31n, 32n, 33n, 34n, 35n, 
36n, 38n, 39n, 40n, 41n, 42n, 83n, 
84n, 85n, 86n, 88n, 89n, 90n, 91n, 
178, 179n, 181, 181 n, 182, 182 n, 183, 
184n, 185n, 186n, 188 n, 193 n, 194n, 
196 n, 197 n, 198 n, 200 n, 286; French, 
96n, 392, 393n, 395n; Austrian, 
152n; Ger., 152 n, 156n; Eng., 154n, 
178n, 187n, 188n; Mexican, 240; 
Port., 261. Specific archives—Ar- 
chivo de Indias, 4n, 14n, 18n, 20n, 
23n, 26n, 31n, 32n, 33n, 34n, 35n, 
36n, 38n, 39n, 40n, 41 n, 42n, 83n, 
84n, 85n, 86n, 88n, 89n, 91n, 1840, 
185n, 186n, 188n, 286; Real Acade- 
mia de la Historia, 22n; Archivo His- 
térico Nacional, 90n; Archives Na- 
tionales des Colonies, 96n; Colonial 
Office, 154n; Simancas, 179n, 181, 
181 n, 182, 182 n, 183, 186 n; Archives 
Nationales, 393n, 395n; Archivo de 
Ja Real Audiencia (Chile), 456n, 
457 n, 458n; of Cerda family, 472. 

Areche, José Antonio de (visitador gen- 
eral of Peru): his defense, 14-42; ap- 
pointment, 14, 17; activities, 18n, 
24-6, 32n, 33-4; courses open to him, 
23; complaints of, 25; QGuirior op- 
poses, 26-31; refuses to attend picnic, 
27; his advice rdg. Peru, 30-1; re- 
turns to Spain, 32, 33; rewarded, 33; 
his accusations false, 34-5; allowed to 
present defense, 35; council consid- 
ers, 35n; Galvez supports, 37, 38; 
advice of council rdg., 38; declared 
false informer, 38; arguments of his 
supporters, 38-40; his advice not fol- 
lowed, 39; retirement recommended, 
40; exiled, 40; new recommendation 
rdg.. 41; Escovedo supports, 41. 
Sketch, 18-19; services in Mex., 14; 
his residencia taken, 18n; age, 27n; 
characterized, 14, 19, 33n; his con- 
duct judged, 42; last notes on, 41-2; 
cited, 18n, 20, 20n, 21-3, 23n, 24, 
24n, 25, 25n, 26, 26n, 27, 27-31, 
81n, 32, 32n, 33n, 35n, 40n, 41n. 

Arequipa, Peru: rebellion in, 26; Eng. 

agents in, 171. 


Argentina: parts of, once Chilean terr., 
469; Spain neglects, 201; Drago, an 
official of, 205; attitude of, on debts, 
208; supreme court, 209; courts lib- 
eral, 213; proposes Drago Doctrine, 
337-8; debts, 338; not anti-foreign, 
338; invited to Venezuela exposition, 
355; hist. soc., 563; educational re- 
views of, 430-2; bibliographical work 
in, 568. 

Argiiello, Rosendo: cited, 51 n. 

Arias de Quiros, Capt. Diego (alealde) : 
cited, 364. 

Aristocrats: impossible to make demo- 
crats of, 540. 

Aristotle: Columbus knew his writings, 
430. 

Armitage, John: appreciates Bonifacio, 
527; activities, 537n; cited, 527n, 
530 n, 532 n, 533, 533 n, 537-8, 538 n, 
542-3, 543 n, 549. 

Arragon, R. F.: cited, 496 n, 501 n. 

Arrests: of Wilkinson, 85; he is saved 
from, 88; in Venezuela, 353; of erim- 
inals ordered, 381; avoided by taking 
sanctuary, 384. 

Arriaga, Frey Julian de: cited, 186n. 

Arrow: symbolizes war, 461. 

Arteaga, Justo: Chilean author, 283. 

Artillerymen: withdrawn from sanctuary, 
362. 

Artisans: sign petition, 539. 

Asia: Europe divides, 328. 

Asiento (Assiento): negotiations rdg., 
157; treaty as reflected in Shelburne 
Papers, 167-77; South Sea Co. abuses, 
168; Span. interpretation of, 171n; 
furthers Eng. com. in Span. Amer., 
177; granted to Eng. (1713), 178; 
evils complained of, 181; suspended, 
181, 183. 

Asphalt: rights to, in Venezuela, 344. 

Astoria Importing and Exporting Co.: 
interested in Nicaragua, 45. 

Astorquiza, : Chilean critic, 284. 

Asylum: U. S. offers legation in Vene- 
zuela, 339. See also Sanctuary. 

Atlantic Fruit Co.: interested in Nica- 
ragua, 44. 

Attorneys: duties, 363. 
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Audiencias: powers, 21; in Peru, 21; in 
Guatemala, 184 n, 185 n. 

Augustus: deified, 357. 

Austin, Mary: activities, 589. 

Austria: attitude toward Eng., 
archives, 152 n. 

Austrians: hostile to French, 163. 

Avilez, Gen. Jorge de (Brazilian of- 
ficer): cited, 538. 

Awards: arbitration, 327, 329; debt in 
Venezuela, 345. 

Azara, Felix de: gives information, 395. 

Azevedo, Lucio d’: cited, 276 n. 

Aztecs: exploited, 203. 


152; 


B4BCOCE, Charles E.: article, 568- 
73; member of board, 569; cited, 579. 

Bach, T. J.: book by, reviewed, 420. 

Bacon: in Wilkinson’s cargo, 82. 

Baggage: Areche loses, 33; Wilkinson 
asks passport for, 86. 

Bahia, Brazil: negroes revolt in, 529. 

Baidés, Marques de: activities, 455. 

Baker, (U. S. minister in Ven- 
ezuela): instructions, 307-8; corre- 
spondence cited, 308, 308 n, 310 n. 

Balfour, Lord (Eng. official): activities 
220; cited, 212. 

Ball, F. E.: cited, 165 n. 

Balls: Ind. give, 462. 

Balmaceda, José Manuel (pres. of 
Chile): Egan supports, 65, 71, 80n; 
his fall, 65, 68; Egan charged with 
complicity with, 66; revolt against, 
68; information rec’d by, 69; Egan’s 
relations with, 74, 78; activities, 74n; 


wishes to buy battleship, 78; com- 
mits suicide, 68, 75. 

Balsams: in ship’s cargo, 173; Eng. 
trade for, 185. 

Balverde Cossio, Capt. —————: ar- 


rested, 366; case of (1717), 372-3; 
appointed provisional gov., 373; guest 
in convent, 373; ill, 373. 
Bafiados Espinosa, Julio: cited, 76 n. 
Bananas: plantations in Cent. Amer., 
59; foreign interests in, in Nicaragua, 


Bancroft, H. H.: cited, 19, 19 n. 
Bandits: in S. Amer., 402. 


Bankers: U. S., make loan to Nicaragua, 
58, 55, 63; U. S. manage nat’] bank 
of Nicaragua, 53-4; complaints 
against, 59; control finances of Nica- 
ragua, 62. 

Bankruptcy: threatens Nicaragua, 55; 
Eng. fears, 157. 

Banks: nat’l provided for Nicaragua, 
53; stock of, guarantee for loan, 55; 
U. S. bankers control-nat’l, in Nica- 
ragua, 62; Nicaragua, turned over to 
country, 63; attitude of, toward Brit. 
polities, 155; influence, 158; land, 
158; in Brazil, 529, 530; Ind. need, 
549. See also Bankers. 

Bannister, 8.: cited, 148 n. 

Barbarians: allowed to take sanctuary, 
360. 

Barbosa, M.: criticises Drago Doctrine, 
222; cited, 222 n. 

Barcelona, Spain: 
403 n. 

Barcelona, Venezuela: U. S. consul ar- 
rested in, 353. 

Barima Point, S. Amer.: location and 
importance, 300; Dutch never claimed, 
301; Dutch have shelter house at, 
301n; Brit. willing to evacuate land 
near, 303; wood at, 304; Brit. willing 
to cede, 304. See also Rivers: 
Barima. 

Barley: as tribute, 480; granted to Ind., 
493. 

Barra, Eduardo de la: Chilean author, 
283. 

Barrenechea, Marquis de (Span. official) : 
buys Eng. information, 179 n. 

Barrios, Eduardo: Chilean author, 284. 

Baschet Transcripts: cited, 148n, 157n, 
159 n, 162 n. 

Bassett, Prof. John Spencer: hostile to 
Egan, 67; cited, 67 n. 

Bastimentos (Span. colonial 
cargo laden at, 179 n. 

Batal mapus: Chilean districts, 460. 

Battles: Placillas, 69. 

Bay of All Saints, Brazil: French at- 
tack on, suggested, 404. 

Bayard, Thomas Francis (U. 8S. sec’y of 
state): diplomatic activities, 314, 317, 
328; instructions, 322; cited, 212, 
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port): 


~ Bello, 
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315n, 316n, 317 n, 318, 318n, 322n, 
325 n, 326n, 328n, 336-7. 

Bays and Gulfs: named Fon- 
seca, 56, 57, 60-1; Quinteros, 69; 
Honduras, 183, 186; Campeche, 184; 
Belize, 186; Mexican, 187, 189, 194; 
Delagoa, 217 n. 

Beads: lease paid in, 456, 457. 

Beals, Carleton: book by, reviewed, 236. 

Beans: flour adulterated with, 193. 

Beasley, C. Raymond: cited, 240 n. 

Beaulieu, LeRoy: cited, 190 n, 200 n. 

Beaumarchais, Pierre Augustin Caron 
de: cited, 328 n. 

Bede: Columbus knew his writings, 430. 

Beekman, Abraham (Dutch commander) : 
activities, 301, 301 n. 

Belasco, Diego: case of, 371-2; surren- 
ders, 371; sentenced, 371-2. 

Belaunde, Dr. V. H.: notice rdg., 423. 

Belgium: severs relations with Vene- 
zuela, 334; administers customs in 
Venezuela, 339, 342; powers satisfied 
with, 340. 

Belize, Honduras: center of logwood in- 
dustry, 186. 

Bell, Archie: book by, reviewed, 237. 

Andrés (Venezuelan scholar): 
activities, 282. 

Bemis, Prof. Samuel Flagg: cited, 85. 


Benavides, Ambrosio: administers San- 


tiago intendancy, 6. 

Benbow, Adm. John: instructions, 146; 
fails in mission, 147, 150; Walker 
joins. 150 n. 

Benefices: disputes over, 473. 

Berbice, S. Amer.: ceded to Gt. Brit., 
301. 

Berlin, Ger.: information for, 
332; society in, 535. 

Bermudez, Ven.: U. S. Co., in, 344, 

Bernalillo, N. Mex.: sanctuary taken in, 
389. 

Beverages: Eng. furnish to Ind., 184. 
Named—whiskey, 22; coffee, 44, 534; 
rum, 146n; cocoa (cacao), 173, 181, 
184, 185; wine, 199, 199n, 454n; 
aguardiente, 184; chicha, 454. 

Bible: cited, 391 n. 
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Bibliographical Section: 261-81, 424-48, 
568-89. 

Bibliographical Union: effort for, 568- 
73. 

Bibliography: Oliveira Lima compiles, 
142; importance of Hisp. Amer., 247; 
notes, 576-89. 

Bibliotheca Lusitana: cited, 262 n, 273 n, 
274 n. 

Bilboa, Spain: Areche in, 40. 

Bilden, Riidiger: activities, 544; cited, 
544. 

Birds: tribute paid in, 480. 

Bishops: intercede for mercy, 358; 
houses of, give immunity, 360; at 
Durango, 381; sign petition, 539. 

Blackley, W.: cited, 147n, 152n, 153 n. 

Blackmail: U. S. charges Venezuela 
with, 344. 

Blackwell, Alice: activities, 589. 

Blaine, James G. (U. S. sec’y of state): 
activities, 65, 250, 319; hostility to, 
65, 66, 70-1; cited, 212, 307n, 319n. 

Blakeslee, Prof. G. H.: cited, 44n, 63 n. 

Blanco. See Gaizman Blanco. 

Blankets: cost in Louisiana, 199. 

Blest-Gana, Alberto (Chilean 
teur): activities, 282. 

Blest-Gana, Guillermo (Chilean poet): 
activities, 282. 

Blockades: Venezuelan, 204, 205, 206, 
209, 335, 339; France institutes, 333; 
subject for discussion, 524. 

Bluefields: Amer. in, aid insurrection, 
46; U. S. consul in, 48; U. 8S. forbids 
war in, 49; Diaz a clerk in, 51-2. 
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Boas, : Bonifacio compared to, 
547-8. 

Bobadilla, Diego: hostile to Columbus, 
425, 426. 


Bodley, Temple: cited, 84-85, 90 n. 

Bogota, Colombia: native of, 23; U. S. 
agent in, 502-4; treaties originate in, 
506; Anderson sends news from, 510. 

Bolinbroke, Lord: activities, 161 n. 

Bolivar, Simén: activities, 355, 496; 
Mss. of, in Venezuela, 291; attitude 
of Rivadavia toward, 500; to attend 
conference, 511; mil. hero, 528; Boni- 
facio compared to, 540; Bonifacio 
antedates, 543. 
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Bolivarian congress: activities, 568. 

Bolivia: invited to Venezuela exposition, 
355; hist. soc. in, 563; bibliographical 
work in, 568. 

Bolton, Prof. Herbert Eugene: cited, 19, 
19 n. 

Bond, Phineas: cited, 198 n. 

Bondholders: of Venezuela, 206; impose 
burdens on fellow citizens, 215; Brit. 
intervention for, 219; Brit. practices 
rdg., 220. 

Bonds: agreement rdg. Venezuelan, 54; 
Venezuelan, worthless, 206; defined, 
211; public, constitute contract, 212; 
claims on national, allowed, 212; U. S., 
213; may give rise to confusion, 215. 

Bonet, Friedrich: fears Anglo-Dutch al- 
liance, 152; cited, 156, 157n, 160, 
160 n. 

Bonifacio, José. See Andrada e Silva, 
José Bonifacio de. 

Books: Ind. forced to buy, 16; re- 
viewed, 98-118, 224-39, 406-22, 551-62; 
on Hisp. Amer., 247-8; distributed in 
Venezuela, 355-6. 

Booty: woman takes, 388. 
Borah, Sen. William Edgar: 
treaty, 59; activities, 243. 
Borchard, E.: cited, 210, 210n, 214n, 

215n, 217n, 219n, 220n. 

Bordeaux, France: Bonifacio in, 535. 

Borges Carneiro, ————— (member of 
Port. cortes): cited, 538. 

Borges de Castro, Eduardo: cited, 261. 

Bothmer, Baron Caspar von (Hanoverian 
envoy): fears Anglo-Dutch alliance, 
152; attitude toward France, 157; 
cited, 152 n. 

Boundaries: rivers as, 266, 302-3, 306; 
Anglo-Venezuelan controversy rdg., 
299-329; proposed Venezuelan, 302, 
306-7; arbitration of, discussed, etce., 
307-8, 314, 316, 320; by mutual ac- 
commodation favored, 310, 321; Gtz- 
man Blanco desires to fix, 311; 
Brit. propose, 312; memo. rdg., 320; 
com’n on, suggested, 326; Europe 
must respect, 326; betw. Ven. and 
Brit. Guiana, 327-31, 346, 354; Span.- 
Port., dispute, 395n, 404. 
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Bourbons: reforms by, 3; Eng. attitude 
toward, 153, 153 n. 

Boutwell, George Sewall: activities, 323. 

Bowen, Herbert W. (U. S. minister at 
Caracas): instructions, 343; diplo- 
matic activities, 343-4. 

Boyer, Abel (journalist): concept of 
Amer. colonies, 143; cited, 143, 143 n, 
149 n, 161 n. 

Boynton, (agent of U. 8. Co. 
in Venezuela): activities, 350. 
Boys: herd animals in Chile, 455. 
Bragman’s Bluff Lumber Co.: 

ested in Nicaragua, 45. 

Branciforte, Marqués de (viceroy of 
Mex.) : criticises intendant system, 12. 

Bravo Mexia, Thomas: signs statement, 
241, 

Brazil: importance in Hisp. Amer., 527- 
8; language, a barrier to study of, 
527; best judge of own govt., 504; a 
monarchy, 507, 528; colony of Port., 
528; how governed by Port., 528; a 
viceroyalty, 529; becomes empire, 529; 
independence, 280, 506, 531, 532, 
532n; Port. hopes to recolonize, 531; 
motto of independent, 533; unfitted 
for democracy, 537; accustomed to 
monarchy, 538; administration not 
centralized, 529; Port. royal family 
flee to, 529; revolutions in, 529; Port. 
jealous of, 530; prov’l govts. establ. 
in, 531; Pedro urged to stay in, 531-2; 
elections in, 532; Port. troops leave, 
532; decrees, 532; Pedro becomes em- 
peror of, 533; council and other 
bodies, 533, 539; royalists in power, 
534; ruled by Andradas, 436. Slave- 
holding aristocracy in, 528; its pop., 
528-9, 544; slave labor, 528; negro 
element in, important, 529-30; slave 
pop. larger than white, 541; slaves 
emancipated, 541, 544, 546; slavery 
claimed necessary to, 545; Ind. regu- 
lations in, 547. Lacks mil. heroes, 
528; its economic basis, 528; modern 
movements reach, 529; lacks roads, 
529; com. grows, 530; financial diffi- 
culties, 530; Paulistas, the progress- 
ives of, 534; evolution slow and 
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peaceful, 536, 537; its problems, 541; 
luxury and corruption in, 545; rich in 


woods, 546. Participates in Seville 
exposition, 121; acts for U. S. in 
Venezuela, 345; recognizes Gizman 


Blanco, 347; invited to Venezuela ex- 
position, 355; French plan to seize, 
394, 404; attitude toward Buenos 
Aires, 507; at war with Port., 534; 
European diplomats in, keen observ- 
ers, 538; watched by foreign govts., 
539. Expedition to, 280; Bonifacio 
and, 527-50; historians of, 141, 537n; 
hist. soc., 563-4; list of references to, 
528 n. 

Brazilians: estranged from Port., 530; 
delegates to Port. cortes, 531; Boni- 
facio understands, 537; lack experi- 
ence in govt., 541; characterized, 542. 

Bribes and Bribery; judges accept, 15, 
20; corregidors pay, 16; by South 
Sea Co., 171-2. 

‘Bridges: intendants oversee, 10; pon- 
toon, 404; encomenderos maintain, 473. 

Brief Relation of State Affairs: cited, 
144 n. 

Brihueya Spain: allies defeated at, 157. 

Bringas, E. V. See Velazquez Bringas. 

Bristol, Eng.: center of illicit trade, 175. 

British: control Zelaya, 46; conquer for- 
eign markets, 199; commission Schom- 
burgk, 301; settlements in S. Amer., 
302; land seizures by, feared, 303; 
willing to cede Pt. Barima, 304; over- 
look violation of agreement, 304; tres- 
pass in Venezuela, 313; propose light- 
house, 314; dispute terr. in S. Amer., 
315, 318, 320; threatened by Ven- 
ezuelan claims, 325; attitude of U. S. 
toward, 328-9; confer with U. S., 336. 
See also England; English; and Gt. 
Britain. 

‘Brown, Adm. 

Bay, 69; cited, 67-8. 

Brown, Montford: letter, cited, 188 n. 

' Brown, Prof. Vera Lee: article, 178-89; 
cited, 169, 169 n, 179 n, 188 n. 

Brown Bros. & Co.: makes loan to 
Nicaragua, 53, 55. 

Browne, ————— (It. gov.) : cited, 188 n. 


: visits Quinteros 


Bryan, W. J.: modifies Nicaragua 
treaty, 56; Salvador complains to, 57. 

Bueareli (Bucarely) y Ursua, Viceroy 
Antomo: criticises intendant system, 
12; characterizes Areche, 19; reforms 
by, 22. 

Buchanan, W. P.: special envoy to Ven- 
ezuela, 345; cited, 47 n. 

Buenos Aires, Argentina (province and 
city): intendancy establ. in, 5; in- 
tendancy ordinance, 5-6; results of 
system, 13; gifts of books from, 132; 
Eng. desire trade In, 146; fleet sent 
to, 162; Eng. agents in, 169, 171n; 
Eng. factory in, 170; slave trade in, 
171, 172, 173; illicit trade in, 175; 
H. Liniers in, 393; count of, 393; 
Colombian envoy in, 496; makes 
treaty with Colombia, 497, 501, 502, 
505, 510; Prevost in, 499; Mosquera 
in, 500-1; attitude toward plan of 
federation, 501-2,-506; junta, 501n; 
attitude toward Brazil, 507. 

Bullarium Romanum: cited, 391 n. 

Bullion: Span. trade in, 151; France ob- 
tains, 161; in ship’s cargo, 173. 

Bulls, Papal: cited, 305, 384. 

Bureau of American Republics: Bulle- 
tins, cited, 47 n. 

Burchett, J.: cited, 144n, 147 n. 

Burnet, G.: cited, 157 n. 

Burnett, Dr. John: activities, 
cited, 179 n, 180, 180 n. 

Burr, G. L.: cited, 301 n. 

Burrell, Peter (official of South Sea 
Co.): duties, 170; cited, 167, 170, 
L7O mM ATiny i740, L76,. L7Gn Pei Ten. 

Burton, (Brit. chargé): activi- 
ties, 316. 

Butalmapu: has meeting place, 462. 

Butter: in Wilkinson’s cargo, 82. 

Buttons: Ind. forced to buy, 16. 


180 n; 


CABILDO: members, 363; Santa Fé, 
365. 

Cable affair: described, 69. 

Cables: lines manipulated, 69. 

Cacao: com’! product, 181; Ind. trade, 
184; Eng. trade for, 185. 
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Cadiz, Sp.: Span. fleet at, 161n; Eng. 
agent in, 171; Eng. ship refused ad- 
mission in, 171n; Gardoqui in, 200. 

Cagigal, Francisco (gov. of Ouba): 
criticises intendant system, 12. 

Calabar, Africa: negroes brought from, 
172 n. 

Caleano, (see’y of for. affairs, 
Ven.): activities, 305; cited, 305n. 

Calendar of State Papers: cited, 144n, 
145 n, 146 n, 147n, 148 n, 149n, 150n, 
151 n, 153 n, 166 n. 

Callao, Peru: Vidal imprisoned in, 26. 

Caloancle (Chilean Ind. chief): given in 
encomienda, 487. 


Calvo, : cited, 216. 
Camacho, (Ven. minister to 
U. §.): activities, 307, 333; cited, 


307 n, 308, 308 n. 

Campbell, J. C.: cited, 149 n. 

Campbell, Lt. : cited, 188 n. 

Campeche, Mex.: Eng. party in, 170; 
Eng. smugglers near, 186. 

Campofrio y Carvajal, Alonso: 
taken by, 472. 

Canada: Eng. concept of, 143; ignor- 
ance rdg., 144; French fur trade in, 
146; neutrality treaty covers, 146; 
French governor of, 146; closely re- 
lated to other colonies, 148, 160, 161; 
Eng. attack on, projected, 154, 155, 
159, 166; Eng. colonials desire, 154, 
158-9; French colonists in, 392. 

Canals: U. 8. aims to control, 43; U. S. 
obtains rights to, in Nic., 56; contract 
for, should be by consent of Costa 
Rica, 58; treaty for, postponed, 58-9; 
concessions for, in Nic., desired by 
foreign nations, 59; U. S. controls in 
Nic., 62; Panama, 43, 44, 62, 356. 

Cafiaz, : letters to and by, cited, 
520n, 521, 521n. 

Candoreanqui, Joseph Gabriel: his revo- 
lution, 29. See also Tupac-Amaru. 
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Cafiete, Chile: founded, 469; mining 
regulations for, 478. See also, Tuca- 
pel. 


Cafiete, Marqués de: viceroy of Peru, 
477, 

Cannibalism: instance in Chile, 460, 471, 
471 n, 472 n. 


Cannon, Lee Roy: executed in Nic., 48, 
49; reparation for death, agreed to, 
50; cited, 48 n. 

Cano, Juan: book noticed, 581. 

Capital: foreign, develops Caribbean 
area, 43; U. S. in Nic., 44-5; Brit. in 
Chilean nitrate industry, 74; Egan 
promotes U. S. in Chile, 78; needed 
in Span. colonies, 195, 202. 

Capitalists: measure risks, 215; in for- 
eign countries, 338. 

Capsicum: in pre-Span. Chile, 453; Ind. 
receive, 478, 490. 

Captivities: among Ind., 451. 

Caracas, Ven.: a storm center, 202, 339; 
Eng. factory in, 170; Brit. chargé at, 
303; Brit. officials in, 314, 315; slave 
trade in, 173; Bolivar born in, 291; 
Amer. officials in, 307, 317; Gazman 
Blanco in, 313; Ger. minister in, 336; 
‘Castro in, 349; Andrade leaves, 349. 

Carberry, Capt. : activities, 86, 
87, 94; commended, 92, 93, 94. 

Cardenas, Ratil de: cited, 63 n. 

Cards: playing, 16,22. 

Cargoes: on Wilkinson’s barge, 95; on 
various ships, 179, 179 n, 183. 

Caribbean Area: causes expansion of 
Monroe Doctrine, 43; republics of, 
weak, 43; republics of, exploited, 43; 
U. S. advance in, 62; hostility to U. S. 
in, 64; U. S. policy of intervention 
in, 218-19; intervention in, 222. See 
also Venezuela. 

Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace: its works, 250; activities, 498 n. 

Carolina: slave trade in, 173; news sent 
to, 176 n. 

Carpenters: 
come, 489. 

Cartagena, Colombia: mail delivered to, 
17; important trade center, 150; 
French fortify, 165; slave trade in, 
173, 177; Eng. ship seized at, 180; 
Eng. agents in, 180. 

Cartago, Costa Rica: Cent. Amer. court 
at, 47. 

Carter, (Amer. minister in 
Ven.): instructions, 307; cited, 307n. 

Carters: clothing granted to, 490. 

Carts: mentioned, 171 n. 


Belasco is, 372; Ind. be- 
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Carupano, Ven.: a free port, 351. 

Castellanos, Manuel de: appointment, 26. 

Castile: power of intendants in, 4; laws 
of introduced in Peru, 30; Span. col- 
onies adopt laws of, 361, 362; laws, 
386; N. Mex. far from, 387. 

Castilians: called dishonest, 30. See also 
Spaniards. 

Castro, Chile: 
469. 

Castro, Eugenio de: book reviewed, 101. 

Castro, Gen. Cipriano (Ven. pres.): be- 

comes pres., 349-50; in Caracas, 349; 
leads revolution, 349. 

Castro Ruiz, Carlos: article, 281-5. 

Catalonia, Sp.: Eng. operations in, 
152 n. 

Catholic Kings: Columbus writes, 429. 

Catiray (Chilean district): rebellion in, 
459. 
Caucién Juratoria (legal term): men- 
tioned, 377, 378, 381, 382, 384, 385. 
Cavas (cavies): Chilean community unit, 
453; size, 454; part of larger units, 
458; assembly places, 462. 

Caves: abode of priestesses, 465. 

Cayenne, Fr. Guiana: French troops in, 
404, 

Cayocupil: regua in Chile, 459 n. 

Cédula. See Decrees. 

Cedulario (Mss.): cited, 9 n. 

Celdelo (Chilean levo): Valdivia grants, 
474, 

Census: of Chilean Ind., ordered, 479. 

Cent. and S. Amer. Canal Co.: its cable 
lines manipulated, 69; Egan protects, 
ay 

Cerda, : note, 41-2. 

Cerda Family: archives, 472. 

Cerro Santa Lucia, Chile: location, 465. 

Cespedes, Juan de (inquisition official) : 
activities, 240-1. 

Cessions: of terr., requested, 302, 303; 
attitude of U. S. toward, 311. 
Chacén, Fernando (gov. of N. Mex.): 
activities, 386; letter to, cited, 386. 
Chamberlen, Paul: confuses Amer. col- 
onies, 144; cited, 144n; mentioned, 
158 n. 

Chamberlen, W. Hugh: activities, 156, 
158. 


location, 469; founded, 


Chamorro, Gen. Emiliano: activities, 50, 
51; elected pres. of Nic., 52. 

Channing, Prof. Edward: cited, 197n, 
202 n. 

Chapels: presidial, 389; 
474, 

Chaplains: in presidio, 389. 

Chapman, Prof. Charles E.: activities, 
574; book reviewed, 224-6; initiates 
REvIEW, 246; cited, 19, 19 n. 

Chapple, Joe Mitchell: book reviewed, 
420-21. 

Charles IJ. (Eng. king): Port. envoy 
to, 272. 

Charles III. (Span. king): activities, 4, 
14, 17, 18, 18n, 33, 35; Quirior es- 
corts, 23; owns W. Ind., 151; death, 
37, 37n; his successors, 278; charac- 
terized, 4. 

Charles IV. (Span. king): council’s ad- 
vice to, 38; Areche petitions, 40; sen- 
tences Areche, 40; wedding of his 
children, 403 n. 

Charles V. (Ger. emperor): envoys to, 
277; activities, 472, 467, 476, 480; 
Span. colonial policy, 485; letters to, 
cited, 450; cited, 472, 476, 477, 491 n. 

Charles, archduke: activities, 163; Eng. 
supports, 148 n. 

Charleston, S. C.: Wilkinson goes to, 
96, 97. 

Charlevoix, Francis Xavier de, S. J.: 
cited, 147 n, 395, 395 n. 

Charter: granted U. S. Co. in Ven., 344; 
granted to encomenderos, 474, 475, 
488-9, 490. 

Charts: portulan, photographed, 120. 

Chateau-Renault, —————_ (Fr. naval 
officer): activities, 150. 

Chatham, Earl: activities, 160, 161n; 
anticipated, 166. 

Chicha: how made, 454. 

Children: Ind., 451, 494. 

Chile: embraces part of Argentina, 469; 
compared to Peru, 484; terr. divisions 
in pre-Span., 489; southern, has ade- 
quate rainfall, 454; central part arid, 
454; drought in, 467; rich lands in, 
466; much virgin land in, 476; ani- 
mals in, 455; peasants’ homes, 455n; 
fences rare in south, 457; mines in, 


in doctrinas, 
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478, 479; mining abandoned, 494; in 
El Dorado, 486; how farms cultivated 
in, 493; how chicha made in, 454n; 
modern games in, 464; mortality in 
early, 483; pre-Span. society in, 449- 
65; Incas overlords in, 449, 456; ter- 
ritorial policy in pre-Span., 449; fam- 
ily affection in, 451; heredity in, 452; 
position of women, 452; how illegiti- 
macy regarded, 452-3; units of society, 
453; Ind. organized in communities, 
454, 455, 460, 461; marriage customs, 
455-6; property rights in, 455-6; 
hereditary rights, 480; sources for 
study, 450-1. Span. enter and conquer, 
449, 450, 451, 456n, 482, 483; ac- 
counts of early Span., 450; entrance 
guarded, how Span. towns laid out 
in, 466, 468; forts in, 469, 470; im- 
portance of towns in Span., 470; Span. 
policy, 482, 484; types of Span. col- 
onists in, 485; why Span. failed, 495. 
Span. marry Ind. in, 458; mestizos in, 
486; Ind. migrations, 476; pop. diffi- 
cult to control, 486; pop. decreases, 
492-3; slaveryvin, 484; new laboring 
class in, 493. Land system in colonial, 
449-95; clash of two systems in, 449, 
482-95; feudal system in, 449; im- 
ported institutions in, 465-82; land 
tenure burdensome, 473; Ind. in, re- 
tain lands, 475. Audiencia, 450n; 
encomiendas, 470-82; duties of en- 
comenderos, 472; grants of encomi- 
endas, 473n, 474n; laws rdg. en- 
comiendas, vague, 476; law of encomi- 
endas, 481; periods encomiendas 
granted for, 480; nature of encomi- 
enda charters, 489-90; encomiendas 
disappear, 494; capital, 470; Span. 
govt. in, 470, 473; royal provision 
binding in, 477. Missionaries in, 451, 
485, 486; parishes in, 474; Ind. cap- 
ture Span. in, 453-4; Ind. rebellions 
in, 459, 459n, 461, 491; disorders in, 
486; Ind. still meet in, 464; Span. 
treatment of Ind., 467, 473, 477, 489- 
90, 493; central, remains Span., 492. 
Intendancies in, 6; Areche has juris- 
diction over, 18-19; Span. official for, 
18n; Areche plans to go to, 32n; 
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revolution against Span. in, 495. Re- 
lations, etc., with Colombia, 496, 497, 
500, 502, 503-4, 505, 510; relations, 
ete., with U. S., 65, 66, 69n, 70, 71-2, 
73, 499, 511; relations, etc., with 
Eng., 67 n, 78-9, 80; Drago criticised 
in, 221-2. Cong., 68; cong. party in, 
74n; navy, 68; wishes to buy battle- 
ship, 78; civil war in, 65, 68, 70, 74n; 
republic wages war on Ind., 460; 
police, 70; industries, 73n; railroads, 
770; slave trade, 171; civil code, a 
model, 282; education spreads from, 
282; literature, 281-5; newspapers in, 
282; ed’l reviews, 432; archives, 450; 
hist. soc., 564; bibliographical work 
in, 568. 

Chileans: Egan ingratiates, 73-4; their 
estimate of Egan, 80-1; indebted to 
him, 81; Eng. aid, 74n; literary men 
among, 281-5. 

China: Amer. judge in, 286. 

Chinigue, Chile: Ind. in, resist eviction, 
495. 

Chiquitos, S. Amer.: retains entity, 6. 

Choate, Joseph H.: U. S. delegate at 
Hague conference, 207. 

Chontales, N. Sp.: Ind, trade in, 184n. 
Christians: right of sanctuary among, 
358-9; Ind., 369; Moors fight, 428. 

Chueca: Ind. game, 462. 

Church and Churches: learning confined 
to, 281; ‘depends on ruler’s will, 358; 
opposes state, 359, 387; place of sanc- 
tuary, 359-60, 361, 362, 388, 390; par- 
ish, 384; rules broken, 491. 

Cia, N. Mex.: sanctuary taken in, 377, 
389. 

Cinchona: Chileans cultivate, 453. 

Cintra, Port.: Bonifacio chief of police 
in 536. 

Cities: of refuge, 358. 

Citizens: theory of, in Ven., 352. 

Ciudad Bolivar, Ven.: a free port, 351; 
closed, 349; U. S. consul at, 353. 

Ciudad Judrez, Mex.: Span. in, 363. 

Claims: Nic.-U. 8., 46, 50, 54-5; by Sal- 
vador, 60-1; for loans, 211; those filed 
against U. 8., 212-13; U. S. practice 
on, 217; intentions based on, 217; not 
distinguished from ordinary contracts, 
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217; Brit. intervention for, 219; Brit. 
in Ven., 328-9; against Ven., how set- 
tled, 340-3; U. S.-Ven., arranged, 345. 

Clarinets: Ind. play, 464 n. 

Clark, Daniel: his claim, 83; interven- 
tion by his uncle not necessary, 88. 
Clark, George Rogers: Wilkinson’s re- 
lations to, 83, 84, 90n, 91, 92, 93; 
activities, 86, 89, 90, 132; cited, 90n. 

Clarke, E. M.: cited, 74 n. 

Clay, Henry: Mex. sends invitation to, 
517; activities, 520-21; Adams asks 
information from, 523; letters by and 
to, cited, 512, 512n, 513-14, 514n, 
519 n, 520-21, 521 n, 523, 523 n. 

Clement XII. (pope): activities, 361. 

Clergy: in Peru, 15, 478; engage in il- 
licit trade, 185; defend Ind., 486; re- 
sent abuses, 491. 

Clerks: Areche pays, 34; in Bluefields, 
51-2; cabildo, 364; teach Ind., 473. 
Cleveland, Grover (pres.): activities, 58, 
60, 322, 326, 354; attitude toward 
Hawaii, 328; admin. criticised, 328. 
Cleven, Prof. N. A. N.: reviews book, 
98-101; book reviewed, 102-4; activi- 

ties, 124, 574; minutes, 293-8. 

Clothing: in cargo, 182; wool, 478; cot- 
ton, 490; granted to Ind., 490; of 
Chilean Ind., 490, 490n; cloaks, 465; 
mantas, 489; breeches, 494. 

Cochin, China: no slaves in, 546. 

Cochineal: in cargo, 173. 

Cocoa: in eargo, 173. 

Codallos y Rabal, (gov. of N. 
Mex.) : passes sentence, 378-9. 

Codes: in Buenos Aires, 5; in Chile, 
282; in Span. Ind., 361-2; intendancy 
ordinances form, 5. 

Codex Justinianus: cited, 391 n. 

Codex Theodosianus: cited, 391 n. 

Coffee: foreign interests in Nic., 44; 
raised in Sao Paulo, 534. 

Coins: counterfeiting provided against, 
10. 

Coleura (Chilean regua): revolts, 459 n. 

Cole, C.: cited, 147 n, 149 n, 151 n, 158 n. 

Coleccién de Doc Ined., . . . Chile: cited, 
449 n, 473 n. 

Coleccién ... por... Ferrer del Rio: 
cited, 178 n. 


Collection de Manuscrits: cited, 146 n. 

Colleges and Universities: suggested for 
Sao Paulo, 543; various named— 
California, 19n, 131, 229; Carleton, 
129, 329n; Catholic, of America, 101, 
131, 132, 141, 261-80, 580; Chile, 423; 
Coimbra, 266, 534, 535, 536; Colum- 
bia, 233; Cdérdoba, 568; Cornell, 223; 
Dartmouth, 121; Duke, 105; Geneva, 
430; George Washington, 252, 581; 
Goucher, 226; Harvard, 120-1, 496n; 
Havana, 124; Illinois, 121, 227; Indi- 
ana, 166; Johns Hopkins, 329n, 566; 
Lake Forest, 566; La Plata, 568; 
Mackenzie (Brazil), 423; Mexico, 121, 
245, 444; Michigan, 14n, 120, 167n, 
177, 231, 246; Montpelier, 278; North- 
western, 132; Ohio, 131, 566; Okla- 
homa Coll. for Women, 13; Pennsyl- 
vania, 566, 581; Pittsburgh, 101; 
Porto Rico, 245; San Marcos (Lima), 
26; Santiago (Chile), 285, 423; Sev- 
ille, 281; Smith, 189; South Carolina, 
104; Texas Technological, 42; Texas 
Univ., 6ln, 64, 498n, 566; Toronto, 
581; Vanderbilt, 97, 203; Virginia, 
566; Yale, 71. 

Collier, William Miller: book reviewed, 
409-12. 

Collings, Prof. Harry T.: activities, 566. 

Colliputi, Chile: Ind. plan to attack, 461. 

Colocolo (Chilean Ind. chief): land, 487. 

Colombia: Terra Firma ineluded in, 
488n; dissolution of Great, 498n; 
land claims, 57; Ind., 454; relations 
with Ven., 346, 355; negotiations, etc., 
for federation, 496-8, 500-1, 502, 503-4, 
505, 510; relations, ete., with U. S., 
497-8, 502, 506, 508-10, 511-14, 520-21, 
523, 526; attitude towards Europe, 
499; relations with Chile, 500; rela- 
tions with Buenos Aires, 501; aspires 
to leadership, 505; sends delegates to 
Panama, 516, 522; neutral in world 
war, 355; officials of, 503n, 504n; 
Rippy in, 423; hist. soc., 564. 

Colonials: of New Eng., 154. - 

Colonies: Span., 167, 171; changes 
wrought by intendancies, 7-8; eco- 
nomic condition, 177; reorganized, 
194n; needs, 195; com’l policy, 197; 
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characterized, 200; resources not de- 
veloped, 201; Spain exploits, 201; sur- 
vey of trade, 201; reasons for Spain’s 
failure, 202; steps leading to their 
revolt, 202; reason for decline, 203; 
adopt laws of Castile, 361; at mercy 
of Eng., 392. Ignorance rdg. Brit., 
143; Eng. ideas of, 144; need provis- 
ions and protection, 146; interrelation 
of, 147, 148, 160, 161; condition, 201; 
contrasted with Span., 201. Fr.-Eng. 
treaty rdg., 146; reforms in Fr., 190; 
Fr. designs on Amer., 443: In W. 
Ind., 151. 

Colonists: morals of Span., 9; conces- 
sions to Span., 192; Span. in La., lose 
loyalty, 197; Eng. covet terr., 145; 
trade, 145; capture Port Royal, 159; 
Amer., aided by Galvez, 188; Brit. in 
8S. Amer., 325; frauds against, 366; 
Span., dislike labor, 483. 

Colonization: concessions for, 311; for- 
bidden by Monroe Doctrine, 321; of 
N. Mex., 365; Span., in Chile, 465-82; 
theory of Span., 474-5, 482, 484-5, 
489-90; Span., fails in Chile, 492. 

Columbus, Christofer: said to be Port., 
124; in irons, 425; his missionary zeal, 
426, 428; Bobadilla hostile to, 426; 
falsifies records, 428; intellectual, 430; 
as a writer, 424-30; cited, 424, 425, 
426, 427, 428, 429-30. 

Comayaqua: Ind. trade at, 184n. 

Combs: Ind. forced to buy, 16. 

Come Agua: slave trade in, 173. 

Comester: Columbus knew his writings, 
430. 

Commerce and Trade: methods, 170-71, 
173, 174, 179; officials engage in, 3; 
they lost right of, 6; intendants pro- 
mote, 9; corregidors regulate, 22; Eng. 
admiralty protects, 146; Hill wishes to 
assure, 162; tribunal del consulado, 
25; duties on imports, 25; ruined by 
tax, 28; law of free trade character- 
ized, 28; rebellion charged to duties, 
29; companies for, planned, 155-6; 
trading companies, 164, 167, 181; laws 
easily broken in, 167; agents, 170-1, 
177; raises land values, 187; regula- 
tions rdg., 191; laws revised in La., 
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191-2; concessions in, 190, 194; In- 
dian, 193n; Span. policy, 195-6, 197; 
competition, 199, 200-1; Span. neglect, 
200; conditions in Span. colonies, 200- 
1; Span. reforms in, 190-1, 201; pro- 
fits large, 158; increase in 18th cent., 
202; Spain loses its monopoly, 203; 
neutral banned, 215; treaties, 312. 
Illicit, in colonies, 145, 148, 174, 174 n, 
177, 178-189, 197, 198; id. in Spain, 
167; measures against illicit, 11, 175- 
6; profits of illicit, 167, 174n; negroes 
in illicit, 173 n; weakens Span. empire, 
178-80; by U. S. ships, 192; inter- 
feres with negotiations, 193 n. Guirior 
reproved for his actions rdg., 39; in 
Caribbean area, 43, 158; in Nic., 46-7; 
Kentucky desires in N. O., 90, 96, 97; 
Eng. desire in Buenos Aires, 146; 
Eng. in, 147-48, 158, 162, 162 n, 178-89, 
191; colonial, interdependent, 145; re- 
opened with Span. Ind., 151; South 
Sea, 157, 161; importance of Amer., 
160-1; various trading centers, 182; in 
La. and Fla., 190-203; with Hisp. 
Amer. studiec, 243; at Barima, 301 n, 
304; in Ven., 352; in S. Amer., 404; 
to be discussed at conference, 524; 
Port. hopes to regain loss, 531. In to- 
baeco, lost, 145; various articles of, 
147, 148n, 150, 185, 172-7, 193, 196. 

Commissioners: U. S., to be sent to 
Panama, 521. 

Commissions: mixed claims, 54; claims 
in Ven., 204; boundary advised, 323; 
boundary, 326-7; Cleveland asks for, 
326; U. S. for exposition in Ven., 
355; of Hurtado de Mendoza, 477; 
bibliographical, in Argentina, 568. 

Communications: poor in Nie., 45. See 
also the various forms of communi- 
cation. 

Companies: U. S. in Nie., 44-5; U.S. 
steamship proposed for Chile, 74; 
South Sea, 143-84, passim; Eng. pro- 
ject trading, 155-6; East India trad- 
ing, 156; trading formed, 157; Darien, 
158; Royal African, 158; Asiento Co., 
168, 169; West Indies, 272; N. Y. & 
Bermuda, 343-4; Manoa Stmsp. Co., 
344, 345; Orinoco Stmsp Co., 344, 345. 

Competition: La Prensa organizes, 122-3. 
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Complaints: against Areche, 26-31; Ven. 
to U. 8., 305. 

Conant, C. A.: installs treasury reforms 
in Nic., 53. 

Concepeién, Chile: location, 468, 492; 
Valdivia founds, 458, 467; sites in, 
distributed to vecinos, 469; Valdivia 
in, 474; mining regulations for, 474; 
encomienda granted to citizen of, 487, 
488; intendancy created, 6. 

Concerts: of Hisp. Amer. music, 244. 

Concessions: granted in Nic., 45, 53; 
canal, desired, 59; of naval base to 
U. S., 61; for U. 8. Cable Co., 73-4; 
com’l, 157, 190, 191, 194; Ven. grants, 
304, 306; colonization, 311. 

Concilium Africanum: action taken by, 
358. 

Conduct of the Allies: cited, 165n. 

Confederation: plans for Amer., 496-526. 

Conferences: of Cent. Amer. states in 
Wash., 47-8; Pan Amer. financial, 
Proc., cited, 56n; Cent. Amer. pro- 
posed, 57; U. S. suggests, 319; Gt. 
Brit. rejects, 319-20; Paris, violated, 
348-9; between Todd and Santander, 
504n; rdg. central library, 568. See 
also Pan Amer. Union. 

Confines, Chile: founded, 467; location, 
468; petition from, 481. See also 
Infantes. 

Confiseations: of U. 8S. property, 82; 
Miré persuaded against, 83; of money, 
198; of property of encomenderos, 
476. 

Congreso Pan-Americano commemorativo : 
notice, 577-9. 

Congresses: Span. hold among Chilean 
Ind., 459, 460; planned among Amer. 
_ countries, 499-500, 501, 505, 508, 511- 
14; U. S. invited to attend, 513-20, 
523; rdg. central lib’y, 568. Named— 
Soissons (1728), 179n; Continental, 
188n; Pan Amer., 250; Westphalian 
(1648), 266; Vienna (1815), 266; 
Versailles (1919), 266. 

Connecticut: Nic. nat’] bank incorpor- 
ated under laws of, 53; sen. for, 300. 

Conquests: Span., extends right of sanc- 
tuary to Amer., 361. 


Conquistadors: marry Ind. women, 458; 
from soldier class, 483; Chilean, mor- 
tality among, 483. 

Constitutions: Nic., 52, 57, 57n; Cent. 
Amer., 57n; U. 8., 212; Ven., 308, 
310, 313, 351; Brazilian, 533; U. 8. 
adapted by Span. Amer., 537. 

Contracts: financial, in Niec., 54; Egan 
charged with interest in, 66; ry., in 
Chile, 77; slave trade, 177; violated, 
206; debt, 208; nation liable for, 
209; question of international law, 
210; three types, 210-11; public bonds 
constitute, 212; suable, 213, 214. 

Controversies: Anglo-Venezuelan bound- 
ary, 299-329. 

Convenciones internacionales de Nicara- 
gua: cited, 47 n. 

Conventions: loan, for Nic., 53; Wash- 
ington, 60, 61; canal, not declared 
void, 61; at The Hague, 221. See also 
Agreements; and Treaties. 

Convents: connotation, 363n; sanctuary 
taken in, 363, 366, 367, 369-71; al- 
calde examines, 371; sanctuary given 
by, 388; Santa Clara, 375. 

Converts: Ind., gain privileges, 484-5. 

Conway, G. R. G.: book reviewed, 132, 
417-19. 

Coolidge, Calvin (pres.): cited, 248, 246. 

Coquimbo, Chile: rebellion in, 461. 

Corbett, Julian: cited, 154n, 160n. 

Cordoba: new Nic. monetary unit, 54. 

Cérdoba y Figueroa, Pedro de: activities, 
451; cited, 451n, 454, 454n, 455n, 
466 n. 

Cérdoba, Argentina: intendancy establ. 
in, 5. 

Corinto, Niec.: ry. at, guarded, 51. 

Corn: Egan authority on, 73 n. 

Corporation of Foreign Bondholders: 
bankers make contracts with, 54. 

Corporations: in Ven., 304; concessions 
to, 304. 

Corpus Juris Canonici: cited, 391 n. 

Correa, Micael: Chilean author, 284. 

Correspondance politique (Mss.): cited. 
144n, 155n, 157 n. 
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Corruption: among Span. colonial offi- 
cials, 3, 20, 201-2; intendancy planned 
to correct, 4; in Peruvian govt., 15, 
20; among clergy in Peru, 15. 

Cortayre, Antonio (Span. officer): Eng. 
impression, 182; cited, 181-3. 

Cortés, Fernando: modern 
compared to, 203. 

Cortés, : Chilean bibliographer, 
284. 

Corti, Egon Caesar Contie: 
viewed, 98-101. 

Corufia, Sp.: mail boats from, 17. 

Costa del Nate, Honduras: defined, 185. 

Costa Rica: a mil. govt., 8; how revenue 
collected, 8; fears Nic., 47; rights, 
guarded, 56, 58; invited to conference, 
57; Nic. replies to, 58; willing to 
make treaty with U. S., 58; makes 
canal agreement with U. 8., 60; treaty 
with Nic., 58; protests by, 58-9; its 
claims again Nic., 58-9; banana 
plantations, 59; rights violated, 60; 
lays claims before court of arbitra- 
tion, 60; brings suit against Nic., 60; 
illicit trade in, 184; Ind. trade, 184n; 
gov., 185n; hist. soc., 564. 

Councils: Indies, 7, 14, 17, 18n, 19, 28, 
29, 31n, 32, 32n, 33, 33n, 34, 35, 
36n, 37, 388n, 39n, 41 n, 387, 471, 
481; municipal, 9; Span. royal con- 
demns Areche, 37-40; its recommend- 
ations rdg. Areche, 41; war, 378, 461; 
how convoked in Chile, 460; archidia- 
conal, 473; for Hisp. Amer., planned, 
497; in Brazil, 532, 533. 

Counterfeiting: measures against, 10. 

Courts: council of Indies acts in trial, 
14; Mex., 18; corrupt in Peru, 21; 
Cent. Amer., 47, 60-1; establ. in Brazil, 
529; abolished, 531. 

Courts Martial: rdg. Amer. 
147 n, 

Cox, Prof. Isaac J.: book reviews, 406-9, 
409-12; bibliographical ed., 574. 

Cox, John: cited, 171 n. 

Coxe, William: cited, 144 n, 169 n. 

Crawford, Prof. J. P. Wickersham: book 
noticed, 581. 

Credit: Eng. good, 155n; how ‘fostered, 
157-8; needs bolstering, 159. 
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book re- 
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Creditors: among states, 213-14; take 
action against Ven., 335. See also 
Debts. 

Creoles: in La., 199. 

Crespo, Joaquin: becomes pres. of Ven., 
348; U. S. recognizes, 349. 

Crimes: Guirior charged with, 34; not 
all entitled to sanctuary protection, 
381; of violence, predominate, 387; 
parricide not reckoned as, 452; in 
pre-Span. Chile, 452; gov. connives at, 
486. Various—murder, homicide, and 
manslaughter, 69, 70, 359, 364, 371, 
372, 385, 386, 390, 452, 462; misap- 
propriation of funds, 71; theft and 
tobbery, 364, 383, 384, 385, 387, 462; 
social immorality, 366; wounds, as- 
sault, mutilation, and violence, 374, 
375, 376-7, 379, 381, 382, 386-7; con- 
tumacy, 376, 378; rebellion, 376, 378; 
resistance to lawful authority, 387; 
political offenses, 387; neglect of duty, 
387; fraud, 387; gambling, 387; 
witcheraft, 462. See also Penalties. 

Criminals: saved by sanctuary, 358; 
certain barred from sanctuary, 359; 
procedure of taking from sanctuary 
differs, 360; abuse sanctuary, 361; 
can be withdrawn, 381; in sanctuary, 
382; banished from Port., 404; have 
public character among Ind., 463. 

Croix, Teodoro de (viceroy of N. Sp.): 
activities, 4, 6; criticises intendant 
system, 12; reforms during his term, 
22. 

Cross: gives sanctuary, 374. 

Cruz, Guillermo Felix: book reviewed, 
409-12. 

Cruz, Pedro: Chilean critic, 284. 

Cruzat, Franciseo (Span. official): Wil- 
kinson writes, 86; action unknown, 87; 
probably gives letter to Wilkinson, 88; 
letter to, cited, 86 n, 91-3, 94. 

Cuadra, Rafael: cited, 56n. 

Cuba: in Hisp. Amer., 528n; treasury 
in, 4; Nic. insurrection aided from, 
46; Platt amendment, 56; Eng. exped. 
against feared, 161; center of illicit 
trade, 175; trading ships at, 182; 
Span. policy rdg., 190; ed’l reviews, 
432-3 bibliographical work in, 568. 
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Cunbra, Brochado, Jozé de: activities, 
263-6. 

Cunninghame Graham, 
454n, 456 n, 

Curagao: location, 352-3; free trade at, 
352-3, 

Currency: new Nic. unit, 54; issues of 
paper, in Nic., 56. 

Customs Duties: loan guaranteed by, 53; 
receipts of, made a first lien, 54; de- 
creased in Nic., 56; U. S. controls in 
Nie., 62; Belgium collects in Ven., 
339; seizure of Ven., suggested, 344. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co.: interested in Nic., 
44, 

Cuyunreva, Chile: Valdivia grants, 474. 

Cuzco, Ecuador: turquoises in, 457. 

Cyclopedia of Law and Procedure: cited, 
391 n. 


cited, 


ALTON, John (U. S. consul): ar- 
rested, 353. 

Daly, : activities, 322. 

Dances: Ind. hold, 462, 464. 

Danvila y Collado, Manuel: cited, 22n, 
23 n. 

Dario, Ruben: writes Ariel in Chile, 284. 

Davenport, Frances Gardiner: In me- 
moriam, 1-2. 

Davila, Miguel: becomes provisional gov. 
of Honduras, 47. 

Davila, Vicente: activities, 292. 

Davis, Richard Harding: cited, 66, 66 n. 

Dawson, Thomas C. (special agent): 
activities, 50; plan approved, 52. 

Debtors: object of special legislation, 
359; sheltered by sanctuary, 386. 

Debts: Areche collects, 24; Areche in- 
curs, 33; Nicaraguan foreign, bonded, 
53; increased in Nic., 55; payments 

- suspended in Nic., 56; Nic. pays to U.S., 
63; how collected, 171; owed to South 
Sea Co., 175; owed to king of Spain, 
176; public, in Venezuela, 206; prob- 
lem of collection in S. Amer., 206-7; 
referred to Hague conference, 207; 
nations should choose method of pay- 
ing, 209; contract, differ from public 
loans, 211; public, not object of com- 
pulsion, 215; no cause for war, 216; 
may be collected by force, 216; con- 
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fusion rdg. public in U. S., 217; in- 
terventions for, 217; U.S. policy rdg. 
collection, 218, 219; Brit. policy rdg., 
220; resolutions on contract, 220-21; 
Venezuela owes, 331-7; provisions rdg. 
international, 338; Ven. arranged, 339, 
343; Ven. owes to U. S., 345-6; to 
presidio, 377; petition rdg., 481; en- 
comenderos owe, 486. 

Deeaen, Charles Mathieu Isidore: his 
exped. to India recalled, 394. 

Decisions: of court of arbitration, 60-1 

Decrees (cédulas): issued for Span. 
Amer., 3; Span. royal, 4, 20n, 191; 
rdg. mail ships, 17; rdg. viceroys, 27; 
sent to Areche, 31; Cortayre keeps, 
182; abolishing local immunity, 361; 
amnesty, 372; rdg. sanctuary, 381, 
384; for laying out new towns, 466; 
by O’Higgins, 495; Port., 531; Bra- 
zilian, 532; cited, 4n, 20'n, 191, 191 n, 
192, 192n, 193, 194 n, 195, 385, 388-9. 
See also Edicts; and Proclamations. 

Decreto, Comision Miata de Reclama- 
ciones: cited, 55 n. 

Deerskins: in cargo, 95. 

Defoe, Daniel: cited, 158. 

Delavat y Rincon, José (Span. minister 
in Brazil): cited, 539. 

Delegates: invited to Washington, 47; 
at Pan Amer. conference, 207; instruc- 
tions to, 218; Ven., not sent to Rio 
conference, 354. 

Demarara, S. Amer.: ceded to Gt. Brit., 
301. 

Denmark: Ven.’s debt to, 334; U. 8. 
acts for, 335; Bonifacio in, 535. 

Dennis, William Jefferson: book re- 
viewed, 231-33. 

Deputies: Vargas appoints, 365; gives 
receipt for prisoner, 384. 

Derby, Harl of: activities, 305; cited, 
305 n. 


Descatona, Melchior (Span. official) : 
activities, 340-1. 
Deserters: excused from punishment, 


378; sent to San Buenaventura, 386. 
Despatches: sent to Mex., 363. 
Dewey, Davis Rich: hostile to Egan, 67; 
cited, 67 n. 
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Dewey, George (U. S. adm.): instruc- 
tions, 331-2. 

Diaz, Adolfo: activities, etc., in Nic., 
50, 51-2, 56, 398. 

Diaz, Porfirio (Mex. pres.): Roosevelt 
cooperates with, 47; advises Santos 
Zelaya to abdicate, 49. 

Diccionario  bibliographico 
cited, 262 n, 263n, 279 n. 

Diccionario e Encyclopedia internacional : 
cited, 534 n, 550. 

Diccionario encic. 
35 n, 36n. 

Diccionario Historico: cited, 541 n, 550. 

Diccionario Universal: cited, 8 n. 

Dictators: none in Brazil, 537. 

Dios, Luzero de Godoy, Juande: activi- 
ties, 366, 367-8." 

Diplomats: activities, 160. 
various countries. 

Diseases: smallpox, 172; kill Ind., 492. 

Doctrinas: Ind. distributed among, 473; 
germ of parish, 474. 

Doc. para... Independencia: 
531 n, 539n, 540 n. 

Doc. sobre ... Chile: cited, 450 n. 

Dominicans: in Chile, 485; protect Ind., 
486. 

Donoso, Armando: Chilean critic, 284. 

Douglas-Irvine, Helen: article, 449-95; 
cited, 589. 

Doyle, Henry Grattan: article, 243-52. 

Doyle, W. T. Sherman: cited, 331n, 
340 n, 341 n, 342 n. 

Drago, Luis M. (Argentine official) : 
declares blockade oppressive, 205; 
enunciates doctrine, 205, 210; at sec- 
ond Hague conference, 210; activities, 
217, 221; cited, 205n, 208-10, 211, 
211n, 212, 213n, 214, 214n, 215n, 
216, 216n, 218m, 219, 219n, 222, 
222 n. 

Drago Doctrine: article on, 204-23; 
enunciated, 205-6; causes sensation, 
206; not invalidated, 206; consider- 
ation endorses, 207; main thesis, 214; 
supplements Monroe Doctrine, 220; an 
Amer. policy, 221; S. Amer. criticise, 
221-2; U. S. does not adopt, 223; in- 
fluence, 223; tenets, 337-8; cited, 217. 

Drake, Francis: mentioned, 242. 


portugues : 


Hisp.-Amer.: cited, 


See also the 


cited, 
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Droughts: in Chile, 467. 

Druggists: sign petition, 539. 

Drumm, Stella M.: book reviewed, 114- 
16. 

Drummond, cited, 155-156 n. 

Dublé Verutia, Drego: Chilean poet, 284. 

Du Casse, Jean (French officer): Eng. 
fail to defeat, 147; commands squad- 
ron, 147n; activities, 150, 165n. 

Dudley, Thomas (gov. of Mass.): ac- 
tivities, 144; fears French-Iroquois 
alliance, 145. 

Dummer, Edward: interested in W. Ind. 
trade, 148. 

Dummer, Jeremiah: colonial agent, 148; 
activities, 149. 

Dummer, William: colonial agent, 148. 

Dummer Family: interested in colonial 
trade, 147. 

Duniway, Prof. C. A.: thanked, 329 n. 

Dunn, Joseph: book, noticed, 580-1. 

Dutch: illegal colonial trade of, 148; 
threaten W. Ind., 148; relations, etc., 
with Eng., 149, 151, 159, 163, 165, 
322; have strong navy, 153; relations 
with French, 157; threaten Mex., 164; 
policies, 164; plan settlement on 
Amer. mainland, 165; in S. Amer., 
301-2, 306; sever relations with Ven., 
339. 

Dyewood: in eargo, 173. 


E arrHQuakEs: of 1755, 261. 

Ecclesiastical affairs: conflict rdg., 12; 
power of viceroy in, 21; ecclesiastics 
furnish food to those in sanctuary, 
362; law aids ecclesiastics, 362; bish- 
ops, 358, 360, 381; clergy, 15, 185. 

Echeverria-Larrain, Inés: Chilean au- 
thoress, 284. 

Eeuador: invited to Ven. exposition, 
355; ed’l reviews, 433; hist. soc., 564. 

Edicts: against criminals, 366; criminal 
summoned by, 367; Pefiuela issues, 
370; how published, 370, 379, 382-3, 
388, 389; gov. of N. Mex. publishes, 
376; excused, 378. See also Decrees; 
and Proclamations. 

Editors: foreign in Ven., 351-2. 

Education: relations in, betw. U. S. and 
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Hisp. Amer., 249-50; review, 430-9; 
encomenderos furnish, 473. 

Edward VI. (king of Eng.): inscription 
on coffin, 241-2, 

Edwards, Albert: Chilean economist, 284. 

Edwards, Joaquin: Chilean author, 284. 

Egan, Patrick: was he a blundering 
minister, 65-81; his appointment, 65; 
political appointee, 72; various activi- 
ties, 70 n, 73-4, 75-6, 76n, 77, 78; re- 
lations with Balmaceda, 65, 71, 74-5; 
charges against, 66-7, 70-2, 73n, 74n, 
75, 77-79; charges against, examined, 
75-7; Brit. hostile to, 72-4; press hos- 
tile to, 80; Chileans indebted to, 81; 
sketch, 72-3; characterized, 67 n, 73 n, 
74n, 76n, 77n, 79-80; reports clear, 
76-7. 

Egypt: debt intervention in, 217; French 
attempts in, 392. 

Elections: to vacancies in religious or- 
ders, 21; free, in Nic., 50, 63; U. S. 
marines guard in Nic., 51; free, nec- 
essary in Nic., 63-4, 

Elicura: regua in Chile, 459 n. 

Hillis, M.: cited, 61 n. 

El Paso del Norte, Mex.: identified, 363; 
maestre de campo in, 366; capt. of, 
378; sanctuary taken in, 389. See 
also Guadalupe. 

El Principe, Cuba: smuggling center, 
182. 

Elysio, Americo: nom de plume of Boni- 
facio, 535, 

Embargo: laid on goods, 376. 

Emerson, E.: cited, 48 n. 

Emigration: not prohibited in Ven., 352. 

Enciclopedia Espanola: cited, 391 n. 

Enciclopedia herdldica: noticed, 581-2. 

Encina, Prof. Francisco A.: Chilean 
economist, 284. 

Encomenderos: Span., in Chile, 471-82; 
duties, 472; forbidden to collect trib- 
ute, 477; fined, 479; collect tribute, 
480; tenure strengthens, 481; in debt, 
486; lawless in Chile, 486; regulations 
rdg., 490; abuses by, 490-1; activities 
in Chile, 491. 

Encomiendas: in Chile, 470-82; theory 
rdg., 471-2; grants, 473 n, 474 n, 493 n; 
period granted for, 480; perpetuity 


asked, 481; abuses in, 491 n; ceremony 
of taking possession, 475; confiscated, 
476, 490; pop., 479; governed by 
ordinances, 480; decline, 493-5; abol- 
ished, 495. 

Engelhardt, Fr. Zephryn: cited, 19, 19 n. 

Engineers: make maps, 9. 

England: cabinet, 206; parliament, 148, 
155, 160, 161, 166, 206, 323; house of 
commons, 161; council, 185n; pol. 
parties, 152, 153, 154, 157, 160, 163-4; 
army, 152; navy, 152, 153; colonial 
office, 146n; policies, 143, 164; tax- 
ation heavy, 158; depends on war- 
ships, 178; has unfaithful officials, 
178n, 179n; trading companies in, 
155-6, 169-70; given trade guarantees, 
162; owns Floridas, 191; favors arbi- 
tration, 331; sanctuary disappears 
from, 364. Desires canal concession, 
59; capital from, in Chile, 74n; 
Egan’s political activity in, 80; rela- 
tions, etc., with France, 144n, 146, 
148 n, 149, 155, 157, 159-60, 162, 187, 
392, 403; relations, ete., with Dutch, 
148, 152, 159, 161; advised to capture 
W. Ind., 149; covets W. Ind., 151; 
Austrian attitude toward, 152; Port. 
attitude toward, 154; relations, etc., 
with Spain, 154 n, 167, 177, 178, 181-2, 
184, 194, 200, 394; colonies revolt 
against, 188; relations, ete., with 
Ven., 204, 323, 335, 347; Argentine 
debt paid, 338; Bonifacio in, 535. 
See also British; English; and Great 
Britain. 

English: reside in Chile, 67 n; relations, 
ete., with Chile, 74n, 77n, 78-9; hos- 
tile to Egan, 80; relations, ete., with 
French, 148, 145, 147, 152n, 154; re- 
lations, etc., with Span., 144, 149, 153, 
162 n, 164, 171, 178-89, 203, 240, 405; 
have inaccurate idea of Amer., 144; 
merchants fear Scottish attempts, 
147; threaten W. Indies, 148, 151; re- 
lations, ete., with Dutch, 149, 151, 
163; lose prestige abroad, 157; de- 
mand treaty ports, 162n; rumors rdg. 
their plans, 164; illicit traders among, 
168, 174; ships, 171 n; give bribes, 172; 
in slave trade, 72-7; articles traded 
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for, 185; monopolize com., 191; con- 
trasted to Germans, 244; control 8. 
Amer. terr., 306; rights will be pre- 
served, 326; Port. plan to close Lis- 
bon to, 403. See also British; Eng- 
land; and Great Britain. 

Ensenada, Marquis: activities, 15 n. 

Envoys: U. S. to Ven., 345. 

Ercilla, Alonso de (Chilean poet): his 
theme, 281; cited, 462. 

Ericeyra, Count of: his lib’y, 262. 

Errasuriz, Crescente: activities, 450; 
cited, 450n, 473 n, 474n, 484, 484n, 
491 n. 

Errazurez, Isidro: Chilean author, 283. 

Escovedo, Jorge: aids and _ succeeds 
Areche, 41. 

Escriche, Joaquin de: cited, 391 n. 

Espilla, Antonio de (Span. official): 
ordinance delivered to, 240. 

Espinosa, Janciano: Chilean author, 284. 

Essequibo, S. Amer.: ceded to Gt. Brit., 
301. See also Rivers. 

Estates: Chilean, in confusion, 487. 

Estrada Cabera, Manuel (pres. of 
Guatamala): activities, 47. 

Estrada, Genaro: activities, 131; book 
noticed, 579. 

Estrada, Juan J. (pres. of Nicaragua) : 
activities, etc., 48, 50, 52. 

Ethelburga Syndicate Co.: contract with, 
54. 

Eugene, Prince (Austrian gen’l.): ac- 
tivities, 163. 

Europe: imports from, in Peru, 25; 
rapprochement of, to Hisp. Amer., 64; 
ships in, 150; cargoes sent to, 173; 
developments in, 203; wishes to colon- 
ize 8. Amer., 209; forbidden to colon- 
ize in Amer., 321, 326; opinions in, 
328; in Amer. diplomacy, 330; atti- 
tude toward Monroe Doctrine, 338-9; 
U. S. acts for in Ven., 346-7; right of 
sanctuary in, 357, 359; Liniers in, 
393; feudalism in, 471; colonization 
policy of people of N., 482; Span. 
conquistadors return to, 483; attitude 
of S. Amer. to, 499; Amer. confeder- 
acy against, planned, 504, 505; right 
to extend system to Amer., denied, 
507; interferes in Amer., 515; exiles 
to, 534. 
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Europeans: Nic. owes, 54-5; attitude to- 
ward Monroe Doctrine, 205; fears S. 
Amer. liability, 206. 

Evans, Henry Clay: book reviewed, 409- 
12. 

Evans, Robley D. (naval officer): his 
estimate of Egan, 79; cited, 79 n. 

Evarts, William (sec’y of state): activi- 
ties, 307, 347; cited, 307 n. 

Executions: in Valladolid, 28; of Span. 
soldiers, 460. 


Exemptions: decrease revenue, 20; 
granted for bribes, 20. 
Exile: Areche condemned to, 40. See 


also Penalties. 

Expeditions: planned against Natchez, 
83; of Luna y Arellano, 131; Can- 
adian, 142-163; Anglo-Dutch to W. 
Ind. prevented, 152; against 8. Amer. 
projected, 155; Walker’s planned, etc., 
159-60, 161, 164, 165n; Canadian 
abandoned, 161; under Hill, 162; Eng. 
to Indies feared, 163; Eng. to Cuba, 
182; by Hawkins, 240; archaeological, 
249; Port. scientific, 535. 

Exports: illicit, 175. See also Com- 
merce. 

Expositions: in Seville, 121; in Ven., 
355. 

Extortion: freedom from, asked, 382. 

Extradition: laws rdg., in Ven., 352. 

Eyles, Joseph: Eng. agent, 172. 

( 

PADEN, William (map maker): cited, 
395 n. 

Faganiere, : cited, 262 n, 264 n. 

Fairs: held in Span. Amer., 167. 

Falaiseau, : cited, 146 n. 

Families: recruited for colonies, 365. 

Farmers: intendants aid, 10-11; how 
they obtain labor, 494. 

Farms: in Chile, 455n; granted to con- 
quistadors, 470; Ind. work, 489, 490, 
493, 

Feasts: Ind. give, 463. 

Federation: Cent. Amer., 57. 

Fees: not allowed to subordinate offi- 
cials, 7-8. 

Felipe III. (Span. king): activities, 361. 

Felipe, Miguel: U. 8. citizen, 352. 

Fences: rare in Chile, 457. 

Fenton, F. J.: article, 330-56. 
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Ferdinand I. (Span. king): Columbus 
writes, 424. 

Ferdinand VI. (Span. king): secret re- 
port made to, 15; corruption under, 
in Peru, 17. 

Ferdinand VII. (Span. king): activities, 
361; restoration feared, 504; watches 
Brazil, 538-9. 

Ferguson, Peter: in Fort Panmure, 94-5. 

Fernan-Nijfiez, Conde: cited, 33 n. 

Fernandez, Leén: cited, 8 n. 

Fernandez Alderete, Juan: takes poss- 
ession of encomienda, 475. 

Fernandez-Pefia, Carlos: Chilean _ re- 
former, 284. 

Ferrer del Rio, Antonio: cited, 17n. 
Fetters: orders rdg., 366; prisoner se- 
cured with, 383; Columbus in, 425. 

Feudalism: in Chile, 449, 471. 

Fields: devastators of, debarred from 
sanctuary, 359. 

Figarola-Caneda, Domingo: sketch, 290- 
Ag 

Figueiredo, Fidelino de: cited, 273. 

Figueroa, Antonio (gov. of Yucatan) : 
cited, 186 n. 

Figueroa, Pedro Pablo: Chilean biblio- 
grapher, 284; cited, 80-1, 81 n. 

Filson Club: publications, cited, 84 n. 

Finances: intendants take charge of, 7, 
8-9, 10; how controlled in mil. govts., 
8; Span. colonial, 9; measures to en- 
sure good, 10-11; conflict rdg., 12; in 
Caribbean area, controlled by U. &%., 
43; rehabilitation of in Nic., planned, 
50; reform in Nic., urged, 52; re- 
formed there, 62; method of trading 
co., 175-6. See also Revenue. 

Fire: destroys paper, 363. 

Fish: tribute paid in, 480. 

Fish, Stuyvesant (sec’y of state): 
Caleafio writes, 305; cited, 212, 305n. 

Fisher, Lillian Estelle: article, 3-13; 
cited, 6n, 14n. 

Fitzmaurice, Lord: cited, 167 n. 

Flanders: Eng. in, 152n, 161, 165. 

Fleurieu, Charles Pierre (counselor of 
state): advice asked, 394; cited, 395. 

Floods: destroy MSS., 363; in S. Amer., 
395. 
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Flores Mongollén, 

Mex.): resigns office, 373. 

Florida: MS. maps of, photographed, 
121; books on, noted, 131-2; ceded to 
Eng., 187; Brit. want, 187, 191-2. 

Florida State Historical Society: ac- 
tivities, 131-2. 

Floridablanca, José Mofiina y Redondo, 
Conde de: activities, 278; letters to 
and by cited, 13 n, 178, 193 n, 200 n. 

Floridas: ceded to Spain, 188; com. of, 
190-203; in Eng. possession, 191; Ind. 
trade in, managed by Eng., 193; prob- 
lems of, economic, 195; frontier 
provinces, 195; com’l concessions to, 
195; Amer. desired in, 196; Span. 
com’! policy in, fails, 196, 198; ex- 
tension of privileges to, advised, 194; 
character of pop., 199; foreign goods 
in, 200; free trade in, under Spain, 


(gov. of N. 


201; Amer. press upon, 202; other 
Span. colonies judged from, 203. 
Flour: Egan authority on, 73n; in 


Chile, 73n; in cargo, 82; in illicit 
trade, 174; exported from N. Y., 176- 
7; in trade, 193. 

Flutes: Ind. play, 464 n. 

Folkmoots: among Chilean Ind., 463-4. 

Food: prices, 11; provisions, 11, 44, 146, 
146n, 173, 180, 334-5; brought for 
mil, use, 11; furnished to those in 
sanctuary, 362; bananas, 59; flour, 
73 n, 82, 174, 176-7, 193; corn (maize), 
73n, 453, 454n, 478, 480, 490, 493; 
bacon, 82; butter, 82; sugar, 146n, 
546; beans, 193, 453; grain, 368; po- 
tatoes, 453; wheat, 478, 480, 493; bar- 
ley, 480, 493. 

Forbes, John W. (U. S. official) : activi- 
ties, 500-2, 505; cited, 501. 

Foreign Relations: cited, 319n, 320n, 
321 n, 322n, 323 n, 324n, 325n, 326n, 
327 n, 328 n, 331 n, 332n, 333 n, 334n, 
339 n, 343 n, 346 n, 347 n, 348 n, 349 n, 
355 n. 

Foreigners: exploit Caribbean area, 43; 
obtain concessions in Nic., 45; Miss- 
issippi River closed to, 82; excluded 
from Span. com., 191; desired in 
Span. colonies, 196; Span. money 
passes to, 198; compete for trade in 
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Span. colonies, 200-1; Spain affronts, 
202; penetrate Span. colonies, 202-3; 
outclass Span., 203; suffer in Ven., 
204; requirements made on, in Ven., 
352. 
Forests: in Ven., exploited, 344. 
Formulas: used in sanctuary, 375, 377. 
Fort Panmure, Miss.: Wilkinson at, 88. 
Fort Traguien, Chile: rebellion in, 461. 
Forts and Fortifications: intendants in- 
tervene in, 11; French, in Indies, 165; 
blockhouse, 185; Eng., on Mississippi, 
188; San Juan de Ulua, 240; stockade, 
466; Span. build in Chile, 468, 469, 
470; encomenderos maintain, 472-3. 


Fortique, Dr. A. (Ven. minister in 
Eng.): instructions, 302; activities, 
302-3, 303 n. 


Fossum, Paul R.: article, 299-329. 

Foster, John W.: cited, 334 n. 

Fox, D. R.: cited, 148 n. 

France: govt. centralized, 3; archives, 
144n; owns W. Ind. islands, 149; W. 
Indies important to, 156; Caribbean 
area important to, 151; powerful in 
Carribean, 153; privateers, 154; in- 
fluence feared, 156-7; army, 156-7, 
393, 405; navy, 396; precious metals 
in, 157n; wealth in, 158n; absorbs 
bullion, 161; eliminated from Amer., 
187; its Amer. colonies, 190; Louisi- 
ana returned to, 195; Louisiana under, 
196; Louisiana needed by, 196; pop. 
of Louisiana, 196n; seeks colonial 
terr., 392, 404; gets left bank of 
Rhine, 393; com’! concessions to, 192; 
legation, 347; revolutionary, 392; 
prominent under Louis XIV., 392; 
revolution in, 517; pop., 393, 403; H. 
Linier’s attitude toward, 393, 401. 
Relations, ete., with Nic., 44; relations, 
etc., with Eng., 146, 148 n, 149, 150-1, 
152, 158, 155, 157, 159-60, 164, 177, 
179n, 392; recognize colonial inde- 
pendence, 146; relations, ete., with 
Dutch, 149, 151, 152n; operations in 
South Sea, 160; rumors of attack on 
colonies of, 163; relations, ete., with 
Spain, 177, 192, 194, 200, 392, 509; 
in Mex., 314; relations, ete., with 
Ven., 333, 334, 335, 342, 348, 347, 353; 
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U. 8S. acts for, 335; Colombia fears, 
508; Bonifacio in, 535, 542; Boni- 
facio knows, 537; MSS. maps photo- 
graphed in, 120. See also French. 

Franciscans: protect Ind., 479; labor in 
Chile, 485. 

Francisco (Chilean Ind.): 
489. 

Francisco Martin, J. de: bequeaths MSS., 
291. 

Franklin, Alfred: cited, 279 n. 

Freire, Laudelino: cited, 538 n, 550. 

Frelinghuysen, Frederick T. (sec’y of 
state): activities, 307-8; cited, 307-8, 
308 n, 310, 310 n, 311n. 

French: relations, ete, with Eng., 143, 
145, 146, 163; alliance with Iroquois 
feared, 145; ships, 145; activity 
feared, 145n, 504; defeated at Sar- 
ragossa, 156; Austrians hostile to, 
163; seize Span. ships, 171; in Mex., 
314; desire Span. colonies, 392; have 


shoemaker, 


designs on Paraguay [te Banda 
Oriental], 392-405. See also France. 
Freyre de Monterroyo Mascarenhas, 


José: activities, 273. 

Friars: report on Areche, 26; teach Ind., 
473. 

Frontiersmen: Amer. press upon Span. 
colonies, 202. 

Fuencarral, Sp.: location, 40n; Areche 
in, 40. 

Fuenzalida-Grandon, 
critic, 284. 

Fuero Juzgo: cited, 391 n. 

Furs: taken from Span. boat, 94. 

Fur trade: French control Amer., 146. 


Chilean 


GasiLaN, : hires Ind., 489. 

Gage, Thomas: cited, 188 n. 

GAlvez, Bernardo (gov. of La.): activi- 
ties, 188; marries French Creole, 192; 
papers on, cited, 188 n; informe, cited, 
191 n; letter to, cited, 193 n. 

Galvez, José de (Span. minister): ac- 
tivities, 4, 5, 22, 37, 192; his admin- 
istrational plans, 4-5; appointed visi- 
tador general of N. Sp., 17; Areche 
gives copy of report to, 37; cited, 5n; 
letters to, cited, 31 n, 32, 32 n, 33, 33 n, 
82n; death, 37, 37n. 
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Games: gambling, 31n; chueca, 462. 

Garcia de Noriega, Juan: Granillo em- 
powers, 368. 

Gardoqui, Diego (Sp. diplomat): Wil- 
kinson’s relations with, 85, 89; ac- 
tivities, 193n, 200; appointed direc- 
tor of com., 194; letters to, cited, 85 n, 
89n, 90n, 198n; cited, 193 n, 194n, 
195 n, 197 n, 199 n, 200 n. 

Garica de Leén Pizarro, José: disagrees 
with fellow members of council, 38. 
Garner, James Wilford: book reviewed, 

412-13. 

Garret y Arlvin, Benito 
Nic.): cited, 184 n. 

Garrette, Thomas: Brit. try to arrest, 
304, 

Garzia Jurado, Pedro: 
immunity, 378-9. 

Gasca, Licentiate, 

470, 476. 

Gates, Eunice Joiner: article, 14-42. 

Gaultier, Abbé (French agent): concept 
of Amer. colonies, 144; activities, 157; 
cited, 159 n, 162 n. 

Gay, Claudio: activities, 
450n, 492 n. 

Gayarré, Charles: cited, 83 n, 85n, 191 n, 
192 n, 197n, 202 n. 

General Asphalt Co.: in Venezuela, 344. 

General Treaty: cited, 57 n. 

Génet, Edmond Charles Eduard: in U. 
8., 392. 

Geoffrey, Charles Augustine: 
Panmure, 94, 95. 

Geography: Amer., confused, 143, 143 n, 
144, 144n, 145, 145 n, 146, 146 n. 

Geological Society (London): Bonifacio 
a member of, 535. 

George, Prince (consort of 

' Anne): weak, 153. 

Georgetown, Brit. Guiana: Venezuelan 
prisoner in, 313. 

Georgia: a trading outpost, 
cause of contention, 176. 

Georgians: Creeks wage war on, 200. 

Geraldino, Sir Thomas (Span. ambas- 
sador): activities, 170; papers, cited, 
170 n, 180 n. 

Gerard, G. W.: cited, 157 n. 

Germans: contrasted to North Ameri- 


(bishop of 


claims eccles. 


activities, 


450: cited, 


at Fort 


Queen 
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cans, 244; miners, 393, 403; colony in 
S. Amer., 394, 396; in France, 403; 
would aid French, 404. 

Germany: foreign trade in Nicaragua, 
44; desires canal concession in 
Nicaragua, 59; comment in, on Eng. 
exped., 162; relations with Venezuela, 
204, 206, 331-3, 334, 335, 337, 339, 
340, 347; its policy in foreign coun- 
tries, 244; precipitates crisis, 331; ad- 
vised to arbitrate, 331-2; relations 
with U. S., 335, 336; Bonifacio in, 
535; archives, 152n, 156n, 166 n. 

Gertruydenberg: peace negotiations at, 
156, 157. 

Gevolt, Baron (Ger. minister at Cara- 
cas): activities, 336. 


Gibraltar: Eng. capture, 153, 154n; 
Eng. demand, 162 n. 

Gibson, cited, 158n, 163, 
163 n, 164. 

Gifts: viceroys accept, 16. 

Girdles: lease paid by, 456, 457. 

Goda, Luis Sevel de (revolutionary 
leader in Venezuela): flees to Cura- 
cao, 348. 

Godolphin, Earl: attitude toward S. 


Amer., 149; desires Havana, 149-50; 
complains of navy, 153; activities, 
153 n, 156; papers, cited, 144 n, 149 n, 
150 n. 

Godoy, Manuel de (prince of peace): 
favors French project, 403. 

Goldeoast, Africa: slaves brought from, 
173 n. 

Gold Fields (S. Amer.): Brit. desire ry. 
in, 322; location, 327. 

Goldschmidt, (U. 8. consul in 
Venezuela): outrage against, 353. 

Goldsmith, Peter: death, 246-7. 

Golilla: defined, 27 n. 

Gémez, Juan: activities, 28. 

Gomez, Pedro: owns land in Chile, 456. 

Gémez Canzuela, Fray Miguel: refuses 
to surrender criminals, 384. 


Gémez Herrera, Teodoro: cited, 361, 
391 n. 
Gonealves Zarco, Salvador: Columbus 


identified as, 124. 
Géngora, Christobal de (clerk of cab- 
ildo): activities, 370. 
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Géngora Marmolejo, Alonso de: cited, 
451, 451 n, 453, 454n, 469 n. 

Gonzalez, Pedro Antonio: Chilean poet, 
284. 

Gonzalez, Capt. Sebastian (member of 
cabildo): activities, 363. 

Gonzalez Abner, Rafael: founds society 
in Spain, 443. 

Goslin, Cecil: book reviewed, 117-18. 

Gospel: Spain desires to spread, 424. 

Government: Span., paternal, 390. 

Graft: in Span. Amer., 3; Egan charged 
with, 77-8; Vargas charged with, 365; 
in Brazil, 530. 

Granada, Nicaragua: conservatives con- 
trol, 45; ry. at guarded, 51; Col. 
Mena in, 51. 

Grandmaison, Geoffrey de: cited, 403 n. 

Grand-Pré, Carlos de: entertains Wil- 
kinson, 88, 95, 96; with Miré, 94-6; 
letter to cited, 87, 88, 88n, 94-6. 

Granillo, Luis (maestre de campo): 
statement by, 365-6; activities, 368, 
cited, 366-7. 

Granville, Lord: activities, 306-7, 309- 
10, 312; Salisbury succeeds, 312; at- 
titude toward arbitration, 321; cor- 
respondence cited, 306n, 307n, 310n, 
311 n, 312 n. 

Grapes: chicha made from, 454 n. 

Graydon, John: fails in his mission, 
147, 150; activities, 147 n. 

Great Britain: its colonial trade threat- 
ened, 145; relations with France, 177; 
relations with Spain, 177; relations 
with Venezuela, 204, 208, 300, 301, 
305, 308, 309-10, 312, 314, 315, 316, 
317, 319, 320, 321, 324, 326, 331, 334, 
339, 341, 346, 347, 351, 352, 354; 
Netherlands cedes lands to, 301, 322; 
relations with U. S., 311, 325, 326, 
335, 336; Argentine debt to, paid, 
338; debt policy, 219; encroaches on 
Span. Guiana, 300; violates agree- 
ment, 304; discusses, ete., arbitration, 
308, 309-10, 316, 321, 326; desires 
gold fields, 315; resents detention of 
ships, 317; refuses to extend ry., 317; 
lands claimed by, 319, 320, 329. See 
also England; and English. 

Greece: right of sanctuary in, 357. 
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Green, Col. : Wilkinson opposes, 
84; attack on Louisiana fails, 86; 
plans attack on Natchez, 91, 93. 

Gresham, William (sec’y of state): me- 
morial presented to, 320; activities, 
322; correspondence, cited, 320n, 
321n, 322n, 323 n. 

Grew, E. S.: cited, 150 n. 

Grez, Vicente (Chilean litterateur): ac- 
tivities, 282. 

Grimaldi, Jerénimo 
state): cited, 186. 

Grimblot, P.: cited, 147 n, 150 n. 

Grocé, Leonard: executed in Nicaragua, 
48, 49; reparation for death agreed 
on, 50; letter, cited, 48 n. 

Grocers: sign petition, 539. 

Groussac, Paul: cited, 393 n. 

Guacipati, S. Amer.: gold fields in, 317. 

Guadalaxara, Mex.: audiencia, 386. 

Guadalupe, Mex.: Span. in, 363; sane- 
tuary taken in, 389. See also El Paso 
del Norte. 

Gual, Dr. 
activities, 502-4. 

Guanolanque (Chilean Ind. chief): given 
in encomienda, 487. 

Guarantees: for loans, 53, 55; for debt, 
relinquished, 63. 

Guardhouse: edicts published near, 367, 
382-3; at Santa Fé, 372; prisoner es- 
capes from, 379; prisoner in, 384. 

Guards: placed about sanctuary, 388. 

Guaripanza (Chilean Ind. chief): given 
in encomienda, 487. 

Guatemala: intendancy establ., 8; fears 
Nicaragua, 47; wages war with other 
Cent. Amer. countries, 47; invited to 
conference, 57; delegates in Panama, 
516; Eng. factory projected for, 170; 
slave trade in, 173; gov., 184n, 185n; 
captain general, 185; educational re- 
views of, 433-4; hist. soc., 564. 

Guerrero, Francisco (alealde mayor): 
cited, 380. 

Guiana: Venezuela sends orders to, 303. 

Guiana, British: Schomburgk surveys, 
302; boundary indefinite, 302; gov. 
goes to Caracas, 304, 305; instructions 
for, 315; terr. included in, 319; addi- 


Span. sec’ of 
(Sp 7 


(Colombian official) : 
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tions to, unlawful, 325; boundary dis- 
pute with Venezuela, 330-31, 354. 

Guiana, Spanish: Gt. Brit. encroaches 
on, 300. 

Guirior, Manuel de (viceroy of Peru): 
Areche ordered to report on, 20n; 
follows example of Bucarely, 22; ap- 
pointment, 23; codperates with Areche, 
24-5; activities, 25, 35n; perquisites, 
25; opposes Areche, 26-31; removed 
from office, 28-9; upheld in Peru, 29; 
his residencia, 31-2, 35n; council ad- 
vises rdg., 34-5; answers accusations 
satisfactorily, 35; cleared of charges, 
35; rewarded, 35; his defense, 36-7; 
responsibility of charges against, 38; 
sketch, 23-4; characterized, 23-4, 30, 
31n; death, 37, 37n; age, 27 n. 

Guns: ships carry, 165n; Eng. withdraw 
from Mosquito Shore, 187. 

Guntayabi (Chilean Ind. chief): granted 
in encomienda, 488. 

Gusmao, Alexandre de: activities, 270. 

Gutierres Carrera, Tomas: Granville 
empowers, 368. 


Gutiérrez de Valdivia, Francisco: en- 


‘comienda transferred to, 472; lends 
Ind., 489. 
Gutierrez Navas, (Nicaraguan 


official): dissents from decision, 60. 

Guzman Blanco, Antonio (pres. of Ven- 
ezuela): activities, 311-13, 314, 315, 
347; Lowell ordered to aid, 311; in 
U. S., 311; becomes pres., 313, 348; 
leaves Eng., 313; Gt. Brit. refuses to 
yield to, 315; attitude toward U. S., 
315; returned to power, 347; charac- 
terized, 315; cited, 312 n, 313 n, 315n, 
350. 


ACKETT, Prof. Charles E.: activi- 
ties, 124, 566; book reviewed, 229-31; 
article, 496-526. 

Hague Conference: discussions, ete., at, 
205, 207, 210, 219, 220. 

Hague Court: mentioned, 339. 

Haiti: invited to Venezuela exposition, 
355. 

Hakluyt, Richard: cited, 240 n. 

Hakluyt Society Publications: cited, 
424n, 425n, 426n, 427n, 428n, 429n, 
430 n. 
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Halfbreeds: allowed sanctuary, 388. 

Halifax, Lord: ignorant of Amer. 
geography, 144; cited, 155. 

Hall, ; cited, 216, 216 n. 

Ham, C. D.: customs collector in Nica 
ragua, 54, 

Hamburg, Ger.: trading center, 173. 

Handelmann, : cited, 527, 527n 

Hardy, Prof. Osgood: article, 65-81; 
cited, 66 n. 

Haring,ssProf. (C. SH: 
555-7, 

Harley, Robert (Eng. official): activi- 
ties, 143, 157, 158, 159, 159n, 160, 
161, 166; his rival, 152n, 166; his 
influence, 155n; favors South Sea Co., 
163; Swift, a confidant of, 164; letter 
to, cited, 155. 

Harrison, Pres. Benjamin: activities, 70, 
72; charges against, 70; insulted, 
70n; offers Chilean post to Egan, 72. 

Harrison, F. C.: reforms by, 53. 

Hart, Prof. Albert Bushnell: hostile to 
Egan, 67, 71; cited, 67 n. 

Harvesters: clothing given to, 490. 

Harvests: communal in pre-Span. Chile 
457. 

Harvey, George: cited, 72 n. 

Hasbrouck, Prof. Alfred: reviews books 
108-10, 231-3, 551-3; notice, 566. 

Hatton-Finch Papers: cited, 149 n, 150 n, 

Havana, Cuba: intendancy in, 4, 8; mail 
distributed from, 17; capture advo- 
cated, 149; strategic importance, 149- 
50; French fortify, 165; Eng. agents 
in, 169, 170, 174; slave trade in, 173, 
177; attack on, from Georgia, rumored, 
176; Span. merchants in characterized, 
200, 200n; Belaunde in, 423; confer- 
ence at, 569. 


book reviewed, 


Hawaii: Cleveland’s attitude toward, 
328. 
Hawkins (Aquinus), John (Juan): 


leaves ordnance in Mex., 240-2. 

Hay, John (sec’y of state): reply to 
Drago, 218; slight knowledge on 
Drago doctrine from, 223; activities, 
338; recognizes merit of Bowen, 343; 
cited, 336, 338. 

Hayes, R.: cited, 67 n. 

Hayti: status discussed, 518. 
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Heathcote, Caleb: early N. Y. merchant, 
147, 


Heatheote, Sir Gilbert: interested in 
trade, 147; hostile to Dutch trade, 
147; activities, 151; characterized, 
156 n. 


Heathcote, Samuel: interested in trade, 
147. 

Heathcote Family: interested in colonial 
trade, 147. 

Hebrews: have right of sanctuary, 357- 
8. See also Jews. 

Heinsius, (grand pensionary) : 
information furnished to, 149; activi- 
ties, 155n; cited, 165. 

Heirs: to encomiendas, 481. 

Helfeld, : ease, cited, 214 n. 

Hendrick, B. J.: cited, 331 n, 346 n. 


Henriquez, Camilo (eccles.): réle in 
Chile, 281. 
Henry VIII. (Eng. king): activities, 


240. 

Hentecal (Chilean Ind. chief): activities, 
461. 

Heralds: activities, 367, 379, 382-3, 388, 
389. 

Heras, Manuel de las (Span. official) : 
cited, 192n, 199 n. 

Heretics: allowed sanctuary, 360. 

Hernandez, Gen. (Venezuelan official) : 
heads new revolt, 350. 

Hernando (Chilean Ind.) : activities, 489. 

Hershey, Prof. A. §.: cited, 207 n, 215n, 
216 n, 217 n, 

Hervey, Maurice H.: cited, 73 n. 

Hides: in cargo, 173; in illicit trade, 
175; Eng. trade for, 185. 

Hill, Howard C.: book reviewed, 104-5; 
cited, 332. 

Hill, John (Eng, officer): activities, 143, 
162, 163, 164-5, 165n; memoir rdg., 
165. 

Hill, Prof. Lawrence F.: reviews book, 
110-12; book reviewed, 112-14; notice, 
566. 

Hispanic Society of America: activities, 
134-5, 580-1, 582. 

Historia dé la Litteratura Portuguesa: 
cited, 273 n. 

‘¢Historiadores de Chile’’: cited, 450 n, 
451n, 466n, 469n, 475n. 
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Historians: teach Hisp. Amer. history, 
246. 

Historical Manuscript Commission: cited, 
167 n. 

Historical Societies: various mentioned, 
121. 

Hodge, Dr. F. W.: activities, 135; book 
reviewed, 576-7. 

Hodgson, Capt. 
duties, 185 n. 

Hoffman, Johann (Austrian official): 
activities, 152. 

Holland. See Netherlands. 

Hollard, William: at Fort Panmure, 94, 
95. 

Holleben, Dr. Albert Hermann Ludwig 
(Ger. ambassador in U. S8.): relations 
with Roosevelt, 331-2. 

Holmes, Ruth E. V. (Mrs. Davis): book 
noticed, 131, 235; cited, 267n, 271n, 
280 n. 

Holy Alliance: model for Amer. plans, 
502-3; Colombia fears, 504, 509; U.S. 
attitude toward, 504, 509. 

Homicides: excluded from 
359. 

Honduras: intendancy in, 8; neutralized, 
47; Guatemala hostile to, 47; pres. of, 
47; invited to conference, 57; reserves 
right to Fonseca Gulf, 57, 61; neu- 
trality threatened, 57; denies Salva- 
dor’s claims, 61; educational reviews 
of, 434; hist. soc., 564. 


(Brit. officer) : 


sanctuary, 


Honorius (Roman emperor): restores 
right of sanctuary, 358. 
Hoover, Herbert (sec’y of com.): 


activities, 243; cited, 245-6. 

Hopkins, Sir Richard: official of South 
Sea Co., 170. 

Hospitals: mil., 11. 

Houck, Louis: cited, 82 n. 

House of Lords MSS.: cited, 147n, 
148 n, 149n, 150 n, 151n, 152 n, 153 n. 

Houses: religious give immunity, 360 
(see also Sanctuary) ; of Chilean Ind., 
451, 453-4; peasant, in Chile, 455 n. 

Houston, James: cited, 148n, 174n. 

Howard, Carlos (Span. official): cited, 
89 n. 

Huaneavélica, S. Amer.: Ind. work mines 
in, 23; Areche in, 26. 
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Huecubuyes: Chilean Ind. priests, 464-5. 

Huellos: Chilean agric. implement, 453. 

Hughes, Charles (sec’y of state): de- 
fines Caribbean policy, 43, 63. 

Humboldt, Alexander von: a friend of 
Bonifacio, 535; cited, 201. 

Hurtado de Mendoza, Garcia (gov. of 
Chile): activities, 469, 475, 476, 477, 
483, 485; powers, 477; ordinances by, 
490; cited, 479. 


[BERVILLE, Pierre Le Moyne 4d’ 
(French naval officer): activities, 150. 

Iddesleigh, Earl: cited, 314 n. 

Idiots: forced to pay tribute, 15. 

Immigration: Span: colonies need, 195; 
in Louisiana, 196. 

Immunity: principle of interna’] law, 
353; granted to church, 371. See also 
Sanctuary. 

Imperial, Chile: founded, 467; location, 
468; Span.-Ind. peace made at, 455; 
mining ordinances for, 478. 

Imperialism: Drago fears, 222. 

Imports: illicit, 175. See also Commerce. 

Imprisonment: asked for criminal, 382. 
See also Penalties. 

Incas: exploited, 203; gov. Chile, 449, 
456; collect tribute, 488. 

Incendiaries: barred from 
359. 

Independence: Venezuela celebrates, 355. 

India: French exped. to, 394, 403. 

Indians: Span. oppress, 3, 15, 20, 22, 
369, 467, 484, 491; Port. abuse, 548; 
intendants protect, 9; exempted from 
tribute, 15, 477; pay tribute, 480, 494; 
forced to buy worthless articles, 16; 
suffer under mita system, 16; wages 
in Peru, 16; abuses in admin. of, 22; 

‘finery sold to, 22; free in Mex., 22; 
Areche makes lists of, 24; revolt, 29, 
363, 369, 389; become slaves, 183, 491, 
493, 528; trade by, 184, 184n, 193, 
301n; protection asked for, 303; 
Span. kills, 364; chiefs, 365, 459, 462, 
464, 474; herald, 367; steal horses, 
377; called lobo, 379; take sanctuary, 
379, 385, 388; threaten to apostatize, 
380; infidel, 380; threatened with 
punishment, 381; outbreak feared, 


sanctuary, 
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383; commit assault, 385; Columbus 
treats kindly, 428; attack his men, 
429. Houses, 451; villages, 454; lands, 
456-7, 475, 482; industries, 457; serv- 
ices rendered by, 476, 489; work mines, 
478, 479, 480, 484, 490; practice agric., 
479; learn trades, 489; laboring class 
in Span. colonies, 483; form new 
labor element, 493. Polygamous, 452; 
women, 454, 457; marry Span., 458; 
cannibalism among, 471, 471 n, 472n; 
ceremonies among, 460; games, 462; 


priests, 464-5; musical instruments, 
464n; social structure undermined, 
487; organization based on family, 


491; laws and ordinances for, 456-7, 
474-5, 477, 478, 493; regulations rdg., 
not obeyed, 486; lose old rights, 495. 
In encomiendas, 470-82, 487-8, 489; 
encomendero teaches, 473; their rights 
in encomiendas, 474-5; number in en- 
comiendas unknown, 479; inherited, 
480; migrate, 467; protector for, 479; 
pay protector’s salary, 480; religious 
protect, 486, 528, 548; share in gold, 
480; clothing given to, 490; hostile 
to Span., 460, 461, 473, 492; form 
unit in Chile, 461; not assimilated, 
492, 495; disease kills, 492; Pombal 
frees, 528; problem in Brazil, 537; 
impossible to make democrats of, 540; 
civilized, im Brazil, 541; number, in 
Brazil, 541; civilization plan for, 541, 
547-9; need schools, 549. Various 
named—Peruvian, 14, 15, 22, 29; Mex., 
22; Mosquito, 45, 184-5, 185n; Iro- 
quois, 143, 145; Floridian, 193; 
Creeks, 200; Arancanians, 281; Caribs, 
301n; Teguas, 370; Chilean, 449-95, 
passim; Peruvian, 452, 454; of Colom- 
bia, 454; in Brazil, 528-49, passim. 
Indies: how mail for carried, 17; 
French trade in, 161; Eng. trade guar- 
anteed in, 162; Eng. exped. to, feared, 
163; Dutch plans rdg., 164; illegal 
trading in, 179; wealth a handicap, 
199-200; special code in Span., 361-2; 
governed by laws of Castile, 362; 
Span. law in, 362-3; evil men in, 425. 
See also America, Hispanic; America, 
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Spanish; Colonies; and Islands: West 
Indies. 

Indigo: in eargo, 173. 

Indults: suppressed, 172. 

Industry: intendants promote, 9; Chil- 
ean, 73n; Span. neglect, 200; freer, 
in Brazil, 529. 

Infante, José: réle in Chile, 282. 

Infantes, Chile: founded, 467. See also 
Confines. 

Informe y Plan de Intendencias: cited, 
3n, 4n. 

Inheritances: of land, in Chile, 458; of 
encomenderos, 480-1. 

Inman, Dr. Samuel Guy: activities, 121-2. 

In Memoriam: for various persons, 1-2. 

Innocencio: cited, 264 n. 

Inns: intendants oversee, 10. 

Inquilinos: term, defined, 493; impor- 
tance increases, 494. 

Inquisition: Eng. machinations rdg., 
172; report to, in Mex., cited, 240-2; 
Eng. ordnance in Mex., and, 240-2. 

Inscriptions: on ordnance, 240-2; on 
coffin, 241. 

Instituto Hispano-Cubano: notice, 443-4. 

Instruccion reservada: cited, 178 n. 

Instrucciones que los virreyes ... de- 
jaron . : cited, 3 n. 

Instructions: various, cited, 7, 17, 17 n, 
23, 24, 28, 32n, 34, 70, 146, 149, 163, 
218, 277, 302, 307-8, 310, 311, 314-15, 
315-16, 319, 322, 343, 347-8, 349, 366, 
368, 372, 501n, 502n, 505-6, 506n, 
507-8, 521. 

Insurance: collapse of boom, 155; trad- 
ing co. carries, 176. 

Insurrections: of Ind., in Chile, 492. 

Intendant System: in Span. Amer., 3-13; 
establ. in various districts, 4-5; de- 
fects, 6; how organized, 6; purposes, 
6-7; limits power of viceroy, 7; how 
divided, 7-8; criticised, 12-13. 

Inter-american High Commission: its 
work, 250-51. 

Inter-american Historical 
formation rdg., 286-9. 

Interest: claims legal, 212. 

International Conference of 
States: activities, 568-9. 


Series: in- 


Amer. 
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International Science Cong.: activities, 
568. 
International Social Economy Cong.: 


activities, 568. 

International Teachers Convention: ac- 
tivities, 568, 

International Year Book: cited, 46n. 

Interpreters: North Amer. needs, 244. 

Intervention: fails, 177; questions of, in 
law, 210; legality of, 214-15; unnec- 
essary, 215; causes expense, 215; for 
debt, 217; when justifiable, 218; Brit. 
policy of, 218-19, 220; resolution rdg., 
221; deterred by Drago Doctrine, 223; 
by U. S., feared, 314. 

Intrigues: in Peru, 20, 26-7; Wilkinson 
initiates, 82. 

Invasions: Brit., in Venezuela, 318. 

Iquique, Chile: capital of revolutionists, 
68, 69. 

Ireland: Egan from, 72. 

Irias, Dr. Julian: Nicaraguan pres’l 
candidate, 52. 

Irish Land League: Egan treasurer of, 
66. 

Ironabel (Chilean Ind. chief): activities, 
456. 

Irrigation: intendants promote, 10; 
practiced in pre-Span. Chile, 453; 
needed in Chile, 467. 

Isabel I.: Columbus writes, 424. 

Isidoro: Columbus knew his writings, 
430. 

Islands: near Nicaragua, 44; Cent. 
Amer’n divided among several coun- 
tries, 61; Columbus becalmed among, 
427; in Chile, 465; customs brought 
from Amer., 488; in Caribbean, 504. 
Various named—Falkland, 5, 189; 
Philippine, 8, 286; Porto Rico, 8, 190; 
West Indies, 8, 143, 144, 145, 145n, 
146, 146n, 147, 147n, 148. 148 n, 149, 
151, 152, 153 n, 154, 155, 156, 156 n, 157, 
161, 161 n, 163, 164, 165, 165 n, 171 n, 
190, 332, 352; Barlovento, 17; Little 
Corn, 56; Great Corn, 56; Corn, 57; 
Juan Ferndndez, 121; Jamaica, 144, 
145, 147, 171, 172, 173, 174, 175, 178, 
180, 181, 182-3, 184-6; Madagasear, 
145; Martinique (Martinico), 145, 
146, Guadalupe, 145, 146; Curacao 
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(Curasao), 148, 173, 182, 352-3; Bar- 
bados, 171, 177, 177 n; Trinidad, 173; 
Antilles, 175; Antigua, 179n; San 
Juan de Ulna, 242; Azores, 262; Santo 
Domingo, 392; Ile de France, 403; 
Hispaniola, 424; Santa Maria (Chile), 
464; Chiloe (Chile), 469. See also 
Cuba; Newfoundland; Santo Domingo. 

Isleta, N. Mex.: church in, 376; sanctu- 
ary taken in, 377, 389. 

Isthmian Canal Commission: recognizes 
rights of Costa Rica, 58. 

Isthmus: Panama, 488 n. 

Italians: sever relations with Venezuela, 
339. 

Italy: Venezuela denies claims of, 204; 
blockades Venezuela, 204; Venezuela 
owes debt to, 331; favors arbitration, 
331; its claims against Venezuela, 
340; recognizes Venezuela govt., 347. 

Itata Incident: described, 68-9. 


Af & W. Seligman Co.: activities, 53, 55. 

Jackson, Pres. Andrew: rewards political 
friends, 72. 

Jacot, Melchor: identified, 26 n. 

James, James A.: activities, 132; cited, 
151 n, 152n, 153 n, 191 n. 

Jameson, J. Franklin: notice, 441. 

Japan: desires canal concession, 59. 

Jay, John: activities, 193 n. 

Jena, Aus.: soc. in, 535. 

Jersey, Earl of: activities, 159. 

Jesuits: missions retain entity, 5-6; in 
Peru, praised, 15; possess learning, 
281; expelled from Portugal, 279; 
missionaries, 464; protect Ind., 486, 
528; suppressed, 528; in Brazil, 531; 
‘know how to deal with Ind., 548. 

Jewels: given to viceroys, 16. 

Jews: in trading co., 174; trade in 
Jamaica, 180; praised, 279; certain, 
excluded from sanctuary, 360. 

Joao III. (king of Port.): issues in- 
structions, 277. 

Joao IV. (king of Port.): activities, 
272; acclaimed, 277. 

Joaio V. (king of Port.): born in Brazil, 
270. 
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Joao VI. (king of Port.): goes to Bra- 
zil, 529; returns to Port., 530; cited, 
530. 

John: gospel of, cited, 424. 

John (Juan; Span. prince): Columbus 
writes nurse of, 424. 

Johnson, Willis Fletcher: 
Egan, 67; cited, 67 n, 73 n. 

Johnstone, Sir George (gov. 
Fla.) : cited, 187-8, 188 n. 

Jones, C. K.: notes ,by, 143; book re- 
views by, 416-7, 233-5; bibliographical 
contributions, 247; bibliographical ed., 
574; cited, 156 n. 

Jones, John Kice: arrives at Fort Pan- 
mure, 94, 95. 

Joseph I. (king of Portugal): his min- 
ister, 279. 

Josephus (ancient historian): Columbus 
knows writings, 430. 

Journalists: many in Chile, 282. See also 
Periodicals; and Press. 

Juan (Chilean Ind.): carpenter, 489. 

Juan (Chilean Ind.): mason, 489. 

Juan, Jorge (Span. adm.): activities, 
15 n. 

Juan, Jorge, and Antonio de 
cited, 15, 15n, 16, 16n. 

Juarros, Domingo: cited, 8n. 

Judges: accept bribes, 16, 20; corrupt in 
Peru, 22; Areche complains of, 37; 
eccles., 363. 

Judice Biker, Julio Firmino 
archivist): activities, 261. 
Jurists: recommend recodification of 

laws, 3. 

Justice: intendants intervene in, 8-9; 
corrupt in Peru, 20; in charge of 
Peruvian audiencia, 21; among Chil- 
ean Ind., 463. 

Justinian (Roman emperor): excludes 
certain classes from sanctuary, 359. 


hostile to 


of W. 


Ulloa: 


(Port. 


K ARPINSEY, Louis C.: activities, 
120-1. 

Keatinge, Maurice: book reviewed, 553-4. 

Keene, Sir Benjamin: represents Eng. 
co. in Spain, 170; instructions, 172; 
correspondence, cited, 174n, 176. 

Keller, Albert Galloway: cited, 541n, 
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Kellogg, Frank (sec’y of state): cited, 
243, 246. 

Keniston, Hayward: activities, 247. 

Kennedy, Crammond: cited, 206n. 

Kent, C. B. R.: cited, 152 n. 

Kentuckians: trade in New Orleans, 193. 

Kentucky: Wilkinson influential in, 82, 
83, 84; seizure of property deplored 
in, 86; intrigue, 90; desires trade with 
New Orleans, 90, 96, 97. 

Kingston, Jamaica: Eng. com’! agents 
in, 167, 172n, 174, 177; New York 
trade in, 176. 

Klopp, O.: cited, 157 n. 

Knox, Philander (sec’y of state): activi- 
ties, 48-9, 52, 356. 

Knox-Castrillo Loan Convention: 
visions, 53. 

Krause, Herbert: cited, 328, 328 n. 


pro- 


L4 Banda Oriental: French designs on, 
392-405; identified, 507 n. 

Labarca, Guillermo: Chilean author, 284. 

La Barre, Antoine Joseph le Febure de 
(French gov. of Canada): activities, 
146. 

Labor: Ind. in mines, 477; needed in 
Chile, 483, 493. 

Laborers: needed in Span. colonies, 195. 

Lace: Ind. forced to buy, 16. 


La Cruz, : map, cited, 395. 
Lacunza, (priest): visionary, 
281. 


La Guaira (Guayra), Venezuela: com’] 
center, 181; Brit. warship at, 316; 
Andrade, leaves, 349; a free port, 351; 
U. S. consul at, 353. 

Lakes: asphalt, in Venezuela, 344; in 
Chile, 468. 

La Ligua, Chile: war arrow sent to, 461. 

La Luz y Los Angeles Mining Co.: in- 
terested in Nicaragua, 44-5; Diaz, a 
elerk in, 51-2, 

Landaeta, Pedro (priest): appointment, 
26. 

Landgrants: in Louisiana, 196; in Chile, 
458, 470-2, 474. 

Landholding: in colonial Chile, 449-95. 

Lands: intendants control, 9-10; titles 
to, 301; Venezuela concedes to Gt. 
Brit., 306; U. S. attitude toward ces- 
sion, 311; Dutch cede, 322; system, in 
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Chile, 449-95; Gémez owns, 456; Ind., 

sold in Chile, 456; tenure, 473; Ind. 

retain, 475; reclaimed, 476n. 
Landsdowne, Marquis of: activities, 177. 


Langdon, (gov. of Brit. 
Guiana): expected in London, 305, 
306. 


La Paz, Bolivia: lib’y in, 568. 

La Plata (S. Amer. viceroyalty): di- 
vided into intendancies, 5; mail deliv- 
ered to, 17; included in Areche’s office, 
19; lack coérdination, 500-1. See also 
Argentina; and Buenos Aires. 

Lara, Horacio: cited, 459n, 461, 461 n. 

Las Caldas, N. Mex.: eccles. judge in, 
378. 

Las Casas, Bartolomé de: 
Columbus, 428. 

La Serena, Chile: founded, 466; its ter- 
ritories, 477; irrigation in, 453; doc- 
trinas in, 474; its lands inspected, 
477; mining officials in, 478; Ind. 
servants in, 490. 

Lastarria, José Victorino: réle in Chile, 
282. 

Latané, J. H.: thanked, 329; activities, 
566; cited, 206n, 215 n, 220 n. 

Latcham, Ricardo (Chilean author): 
cited, 455-6. 

Latorre, Mariano: Chilean author, 284. 

Lavapie (Chilean regua): revolts, 459 n. 

Lavoisier, Bonifacio works 
with, 535. 

Law and Laws: supplemented by decrees, 
3; of Indies, 7; revenue, 11; interna- 
tional, 60, 61, 210, 216-17, 353, 517; 
com’! revised, 192; immigration liber- 
alized, 196; Span. monopolistic, 201; 
immigration reformed, 201; municipal, 
214; arbitration in, 330; character in 
Venezuela, 351-2; in Greece, 357; 
canon, 360, 361; procedure of Span., 
360; paper, in Spain, 361; Span. af- 
fects Indies, 362; of Castile, 386; 
more strictly enforced in N. Mex., 390; 
cited, 34n; among Chilean Ind., 463. 
See also Decrees; and Fdicts. 

Lawsuits: corruption in, 21, 172; costs 
in, 371; sentences, 371; in Chile, 455-6. 

Lawyers: Peruvian, 26. 

League of Nations: regarded as protec- 
tion, 43-4; activities, 568. 


condemns 
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Leases: Nicaraguan islands to U. S., 56; 
in Chile, 456. 

Leather: ox-hide, 401. 

Lebapi (Chilean Ind. chief): given in 
encomienda, 487. 

Lebo (levo): defined, 458; revolt in, 
459n; word misused, 487. 


Lecor, (Port. gen.): returns 
to Europe, 506-7. 
Lecuna, : cited, 303 n. 


Lediard, T.: cited, 147 n. 

Leets, Juan: cited, 49 n. 

Legislation: special, for debtors, 359; 
rdg. sanctuary, 361. 

Leon, Nicaragua: liberals control, 45. 

LeRoy Beaulieu, Pierre: cited, 190, 195. 

Letelier, Valentin: Chilean educator, 284. 

Letter on Negotiation of Peace: cited, 
156 n. 

L’ Hermitage, ————— (Dutch official) : 
cited, 153 n, 161-2, 163, 164, 164 n. 

Libel: Areche charged with, 35. 

Liberals: Andradas become, 533. 

Liberty: subject for discussion, 525. 

Librarians: Mex., in U. S., 464. 

Libraries: interested in Hisp. Amer., 
247; establ. in Brazil, 529; in Cent. 
Amer., 568. Various mentioned— 
Congress, 96n, 120, 144n, 235, 391 n, 
363 n, 569, 571, 582-3; Detroit Public, 
120; John Carter Brown, 120; Duke 
of Alba, 120; New York Public, 120; 
Henry E. Huntington, 120; Clements, 
120-1, 167n; Cleveland Public, 121; 
Boston Public, 121; Grosvenor, 121; 
Ibero-American (Oliveira Lima Col- 
lection), 131, 132, 141, 261-80; Brit- 
ish Museum, 144n, 148 n, 153 n, 156 n, 
161 n, 162 n, 163 n, 164n, 165n, 183 n, 
262, 264, 269n, 274n; Bodleian, 
146n; National in Lisbon, 261; Bib- 
Jioteca Nacional (Chile), 292; Jockey 
Club (Buenos Aires), 443; Mex., 571; 
Pan American Union, 579. 

Licenses: ship, 180. 

Liga Impulsora del 
(Mex.): object, 566. 

Lighthouse: proposed for Pt. Barima, 
314. 

Lillo, Baldomero: Chilean author, 284. 

Lillo, Eusebio (Chilean poet): activities, 
282. 
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Lima, Peru: Areche in, 20n; Guirior 
liked in, 23, 39; reforms in, 25; law 
school in, 26, 35; customs in, 27n; 
Areche traduced from, 29; celebration 
proposed for, 32; Eng. agents in, 171; 
eccles. council in, 473; audiencia, 477. 

Linares, Duque de (viceroy of Mex.) : 
instructions by, cited, 17 n. 

Lincoln, Abraham: Bonifacio anticipates, 
544, 

Lincoln, (Amer. ambassador in 
London): instructions, 319; correspon- 
dence cited, 319n, 320n. 

Lincoya: Chilean regua, 459 n. 

Lindsay, Forbes: book reviewed, 238. 

Linen: sold to Ind., 22. 

Lingelbach, A. L.: cited, 146 n. 

Liniers, Henri de: his plan condemned, 
395; prisoner in Lisbon, 405; his me- 
moir, 396, 397-405; docs. by, 392-405; 
sketch, 393. 

Liniers, Jacques de: viceroy of La Plata, 
393; letter, 396. 

Linnean Soc. (Jena): Bonifacio member 
of, 535. 

Lisbon, Port.: Liniers a prisoner in, 394, 
405; plan to close, to Eng., 403; Port. 
activities at, 503; Le Cor returns to, 
506-7; Brazil gov. from, 529; Joao 
VI. returns to, 530; Brazilian agents 
sent to, 531; soc. in, 536. 

Lists: bibliographical, 447-8. 

Literature: Hisp. Amer., 
247-9; Chilean, 281-5. 

Llancaren: Chilean Ind. chief, 451. 

Loans: forced, in Nicaragua, 45; U. §. 
favors for Nicaragua, 50; provided, 
53, 55, 63; attitude toward in Nica- 
ragua, 57; referred to Hague confer- 
ence, 207; depend on credit, 208; 
wrong to collect by force, 209, 215; 
foreign, 211; public, 212, 214; fraudu- 
lent, encouraged by coercion, 215; 
Drago Doctrine paves way for, 223. 

Lobingier, Charles 8.: writings, 286. 

Lobo: appellation for Ind., 379. 

Lobo, Dr. (Venezuelan minis- 
ter in Waslington): activities, 320; 
cited, 320 n. 

Lockey, Prof. Joseph B.: book transl. 
into Span., 580. 
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Lodge, Sen. Henry Cabot: activities, 323, 
329; cited, 323 n. 

Lodges: Bonifacio founds, 536. 

Lodgings: mil., 11. 

Logwood: Eng. rights rdg., 182; indus- 
try centers at Belize, 186. 

Lokke, Prof. Carl Ludwig: docs. con- 
tributed by, 392-405. 

London, Eng.: French agent in, 144; 
trades with Floridas, 193; conference 
suggested for, 319; soc. in, 535. 

Lord, W. F.: cited, 153 n. 

Los Andes (Venezuelan state): insur- 
rection quelled in, 349. 

Los Sauces, Chile: Ind. threaten, 461. 

Lotteries: in Eng., 156. 

Louis XIV.: his agent, 144; attitude to- 
ward Havana, 149; Eng. defeat, 152; 
attitude toward war, 154; Bonet 
writes, 156; defeated at Sarragossa, 
156; attitude toward Dutch, 157; 
trades with Span. Amer., 161; makes 
peace proposals to HEng., 162; activi- 
ties, 165; position of France under, 
392. 

Louisiana: intendancy establ. in, 4; de- 
sires Wilkinson’s friendship, 83; at- 
tack on, projected, 84; Span. possess- 
ion endangered, 84; Green’s attack 
fails, 86; French commissaire in, 89; 
com’! relations with desired, 90; Wil- 
kinson confers with officials of, 96- 
97; Eng. trade in, 188; Span. govt. 
in, 188; com. of, 190-203; Span. con- 
cessions in, 190, 191; Span. policy 
rdg., 190, 196; Span. in, granted 
privileges, 191; Spain regulates com. 
in, 191-2; com’! privileges granted to, 
192, 194, 195; problems, economic, 
195; a frontier province, 195; re- 
turned to France, 195, 196; liberal 
landgrants in, 196; slaves imported 
into, 196; pop., 196n; Americans de- 
sired in, 196; flourishes under Spain, 
196; shipping in, 196n-197n; illicit 
trade in, 197, 197n, 198, 199; value 
of com. in, 197n; leaks of treasure 
through, 197-8; value of imports and 
exports, 198; Span. failure in, 198; 
French profits from, 198 n; ereoles in, 
199; foreign goods in, 200; free trade 
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under Spain, 201; Amer. press upon, 
202, 202 n; other Span. colonies judged 
from, 203; French colonists in, 203; 
French exped. to, postponed, 394; de- 
cision to sacrifice, 395. 

Lowell, (U. S. representative 
in London): instructions, 311; cor- 
respondence, cited, 311ln. 

Luke: cited, 425. 

Lumaco, Chile: Ind. threaten, 461. 

Lumber: product of U. S., 146n. 

Luttrell, Narcissus: ignorant of Amer. 
colonies, 144. 


Mc-can, Alexander: cited, 24n. 
McGillivray, Alexander: cited, 200. 
McKinley, W.: cited, 67 n. 

Machado, Barbosa: cited, 273, 274. 

Machis: defined, 464. 

Machuela: defined, 455. 

Macpherson, D.: cited, 158 n. 

Macul, Chile: encomienda, 480. 

Madia: raised in Chile, 453. 

Madrid, Lorenzo de (member of cab- 
ildo): activities, 363. 

Madrid, Spain: Areche leaves, 40; Eng. 
machinations in, 172; policy emanat- 
ing from, 485. 

Madriz, José: leaves presidency, 49; 
succeeds Santos Zelaya, 49; abolishes 
monopolies, 54. 

Magallanes-Moure, 
poet, 284. 

Magazines: war, 11. 

Magic: Chilean Ind. practice, 464. 

Magistrates: take oath, 362. 

Mahan, A. T.: cited, 154 n. 

Mails: for Indies, 17; tampered with, 
366. 

Maize: Chileans cultivate, 453; wine 
made from, 454n; given to Ind., 478, 
490, 493; tribute paid in, 480. 

Maldonado, 8. Amer.: mines near, 393; 
few Span. near, 394; mts. near, 395, 
396; location, 401; key to S. Amer., 
402; French exped. to, prepared, 403; 
Eng. desire, 405. 

Malmsbury, : cited, 304 n. 

Malplaquet, France: Eng. victory at, 
154, 


Chilean 
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Managua, Nicaragua: capital, 46; U. S. 
legation guard in, 51; U. S. marines 
in, 51, 57; bank opened in, 54. 

Manby, Edward: cited, 77n. 

Mandeville, John: Columbus knew his 
writings, 430. 

Manila, P. I.: Avreche appointed oidor 
in, 18, 18n. 

Manning, Edward (factor in Jamaica): 
cited, 167 n, 177 n. 

Manning, Prof. William R.: activities, 
498 n; cited, 497 n, 498 n, 499 n, 500 n, 
501 n, 502 n, 503 n, 504n, 506 n, 507 n, 
508 n, 511 n, 512n, 514n, 515n, 516 n, 
519 n, 520n. 

Manoa Co.: concession to, 304; 
attitude toward, 313. 

Mansfield, Col. 
ter at Caracas): 
cited, 310n, 311 n. 

Manta: defined, 490 n. 

Manufacturers: taxed in Peru, 25; Span. 
outclassed, 192, 198, 199-200, 203; 
Span. characterized, 200. 

Manuscripts: in various depositories, 
120, 141-2, 154n, 155n, 156n, 158 n, 
161 n, 162n, 163 n, 164n, 165n, 166n, 
177, 240, 261-80, 291, 363 n, 391 n; in 
Ven., 582. See also Archives. 

Maps: intendants cause to be made, 9; 
manuscript, 120-1; showing Venezue- 
lan-Brit. negotiations, 309; French 
provide for, 394; of S. Amer., 395; 
cited, 395 n. 

Maracaibo, Venezuela: a free port, 351. 

Marcy, William L.: cited, 212. 

Marilecopili (Chilean Ind. chief): ac- 
tivities, 461. 

Marines: U. S. in Nicaragua, 49, 59; 
guard elections, 51; maintain pres. 
in power, 51; results caused by, 62; 
withdrawn from Nicaragua, 63. 

Markham, Clements R.: cited, 14 n. 

Marlborough, Duke of: ignorant of 
Amer. colonies, 144; activities, 152, 
154, 154n; Tories oppose, 160; char- 
acterized, 154, 155. 

Marlborough MSS.: cited, 149n, 151 n, 
154 n. 

Marqués, Diego Antonio: takes sanctu- 
ary, 380. 


Brit. 


(Brit. minis- 
instructions, 310; 
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Marqués de la Plata, Fernando: Areche 
instructs, 34. 

Marriage: petitions for, 19; customs, in 
pre-Span. Chile, 452, 455-6. 

Marschall, Baron (Metternich’s agent in 
Brazil) : cited, 531, 539, 543. 

Marseilles, France: supposed destination 
of Columbus, 428. 

Marshall, John: Wilkinson’s relations 
with, 85; cited, 86. 

Martel, Charles: activities, 589. 

Martens, F. de: cited, 216. 

Martin, Prof. T. P.: activities, 120. 

Martin-Leake, S.: cited, 145 n. 

Martinez, Capt. Felix: arrested, 366; 

activities, 373. 

Martinez, Gonsalo: land grant to, 458. 

Martinez de Rosas, Juan: réle in Chile, 

282. 

Maryland: loss of trade of, feared, 145. 

Masaya, Nicaragua: revolutionary cen- 

ter) 51. 

Masefield, J.: cited, 158 n. 

Mason, Gregory: book reviewed, 561-2. 

Masons: Ind. become, 489. 

Massachusetts: men from, attack Jama- 
ica, 144; Brit. colonial agent in, 148. 

Massachusetts Bay: Eng. colonial offi- 
cials in, 147-8. 

Masses: as penalty, 371. 

Matos: revolt, 344. 

Matta, (see’y): gives instrue- 
tions, 70 n. 

Maulic4n: Chilean Ind. chief, 451. 

Means, Philip Ainsworth: activities, 134; 
book reviewed, 559. 

Measures: false, 179. 

Mecham, Prof. J. Lloyd: book reviewed, 
110-12; activities, 135. 

Mediation: by U. S8., 340-3, 346; by 
Brazil, 345. See also Intervention; 
and Arbitration. 

Medina, José Toribio: bibliographer, 
283; gives library to university, 292; 
activities, 450; notice, 566-7; cited, 
455 n, 458 n, 462n, 467 n, 469n, 471 n, 
472n, 473 n, 474n, 475n, 476n, 478 n, 
479n, 480n, 481n, 487, 487n, 488 n, 
489 n, 490 n, 491 n. 

Melipilla, Chile: war arrow sent to, 461. 

Mello, Miguel Antonio: activities, 262. 

Memoranda: presented to U. 8., 320-21 
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Memorias de los vireyes .. . : cited, 6n. 
Mena, Daniel (Nicaraguan official): Es- 
trada quarrels with, 50; elected pres. 
of Venezuela, 50; in Granada, 51; 
resignation requested, 51; revolts, 51; 
controls cong., 52. 

Mendes Leal, 
activities, 261. 

Mendonga, Tristao de: activities, 271. 

Mendonea, Corte Real, Diogo de: activi- 
ties, 266-7. 

Mendoza, Chile: founded, 469. 

Mendoza, Gaspar Domingo de (gov. of 
N. Mex.) : passes sentence, 378; cited, 
377. 

Merchandise: Span. needed in colonies, 
196. See also Commerce. 

Merchants: Amer., in Nicaragua, 46; 
Span. dominions closed to foreign, 82; 
in New Orleans, 83, 188; Span., at 
Vincennes, 91, 92; Eng., complain of 
navy, 147; Scottish, 147; Brit., in- 
terested in colonial trade, 147-8; in- 
jure Brit. navy, 152; Eng., 154; Span., 
injured by illicit trade, 168; trade 
illicitly, 175; Span., outclassed, 192, 
198, 199, 203; Brit., manage Ind. 
trade, 193; Span., ruined, 194; Span., 
needed in colonies, 196; recover money, 
198n; in Havana, characterized, 200, 
200 n. 

Meréa, : cited, 532 n, 550. 

Merewether, John (factor in Jamaica): 
cited, 167 n, 172n, 173 n, 174, 177n. 

Merida, Yucatan: ship at, 182 n. 

Messages: pres’l, cited, 204n, 205n, 
206n, 211n, 212n, 217n, 326, 338, 
510, 522, 523-6. 

Messengers: sent to Mex., 363; 
Hurtado despatches, 372; 
alealdes, 388; Ind., 460. 

Mestizos: in revolution, 29. 


(Port. official) : 


Paez 
sent to 


Metallurgy: Bonifacio specializes in, 
534, 

Methuen, John: activities, 154, 154 n. 

Metternich, watches Brazil, 
538-9. 


Mexicans: in U. S., 444. 

Mexico: in Hisp. Amer., 528n; Peru 
compared to, 22; mines in, 158, 163; 
important to Spain, 190; best judge 
of own govt., 504; becomes republican, 
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507; justice in, 22; ruined by visita- 
dor, 28; education trend in, 121-2; ed’l 
reviews of, 434-5; Havana important 
to, 150; pres., 341, 515n; viceroy, 
363, 379, 384; various officials in, 14, 
18, 18n, 19, 22, 373. Visitador’s in- 
iquities in, 27-8; relations, ete., with 
U. S., 47, 315-16, 392; interferes in 
Nicaragua, 47; Eng. relations, étc., 
with, 132, 146, 161, 171, 186, 240-2; 
id., with France, 157n, 314; Dutch 
threaten, 164; debt intervention in, 
217; relations, etc., with Venezuela, 
340-41, 355; holds exposition, 355; re- 
lations, ete., with Colombia, 496, 497, 
499, 510; relations, etc., with U. S., 
511-14, 515, 515n, 516, 520-1, 523; 
included in general cong. plan, 511; 
delegates in Panama, 516, 522; hist. 
soc. 564; bibliographical work in, 
568; information service extended to, 
572. 

Meyer, Dr. H. H. B.: activities, 569. 

Michelina, Tom4s: cited, 320 n. 

Military: commissary dept., 11; intend- 
ant, exempt from operations, 11-12, 
69; policy of U. 8., 43; soldiers, 11, 
51, 69-70, 185, 187, 362, 367, 371, 372, 
376, 377, 378, 379; U. S. marines, 49, 
51, 59, 62, 63; artillerymen, 362; 
munitions, 184; debts should not be 
collected by, 209; at Santa Fé, 371; 
regiments, 404. 

Millarapua (Chilean 
459 n. 

Millarepe (Chilean Ind. chief): 
in encomienda, 487. 

Millers: Egan as, 72-3. 

Mills: flour, in Chile, 73 n. 

Millstones: Belasco makes, 371. 

Minas (Brazilian state): revolt in, 529; 
Pedro wins, 532. 

Mineralogy: Bonifacio 
534. 

Miners: lawless, 304; German, 393, 403; 
starvation threatens, 396; cannot leave 
France, 403; Ind. serve as, 477. 

Mines, Mining, and Minerals: intendants 
promote, 9; Ind. work, 16n, 23, 477, 
478, 479, 480, 484, 490, 491; slaves 
work, 478, 528; foreign interests in 
Nicaragua, 44; in Span. Amer., 158, 


Tegua): revolts, 


given 


specializes in, 
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163, 201, 322, 393, 396, 402; French 
desire in Amer., 161; Spain profits 
from, 201; Huancavélica, 26; regu- 
lations governing, in Chile, 477-8; how 
product divided, 478; officials, 478; 
few and poor, in Chile, 484; Tyrolese, 
535; Bonifacio discovers minerals, 
535; Bonifacio supervisor of, 536. 
Various minerals—silver, 16, 174n, 
179, 197-8, 393, 402, 484; gold, 16, 
185, 197-98, 300, 304, 305, 313, 315, 
317, 393, 395, 396, 402, 424, 428, 477, 
478, 484; asphalt, 344; copper, 393, 
402. 

Minutes: of Hisp. group, 293-8. 

Miré, Esteban: relations with Wilkin- 
son, 83, 85, 88, 89, 90; message sent 
to, 92, 93; cited, 83, 84, 84n, 88n, 
94-6, 193n, 198n, 202n; letter by 
him and Navarro, cited, 83n, 84n; 
Cruzat probably writes, 87. 

Mirrors: Ind. forced to buy, 16. 

Missionaries: in Chile, 71; found schools 
in S. Amer., 423; in Chile, 451, 464; 
tribute paid to, 480; Ind. need, 549. 

Missions: Santa Clara, 375; in N. Mex., 
381, 387; give sanctuary, 388; offend- 
ers flee, 390. 

Mississippi Valley: Span. reforms in, 
201. 


Mississippi Valley Historical Ass’n.: 
Proc., cited, 202 n. 

Mistral, Gabriela: Chilean authoress, 
284. 


Mita System: Ind. suffer under, 16; de- 
fined, 16n; abuses of, 22-3. 

Mitchell, Sir David (Brit. adm.): his 
instructions, 144, 146, 149. 

Mitre, Bartolomé: cited, 501 n. 

Mixed Claims Com’n,: in Nicaragua, 54; 
in Chile, 78. 

Mobile, Ala.: Span. capture, 188. 

Moffat, T. C. (U. S. consul at Blue- 
fields): activities, 48. 

Molhuili: Chilean regua, 459 n. 

Molina, Enrique, 8. J.: writes of con- 
quests, 281; Chilean reformer, 284. 

Molina, Pedro: activities, 496. 

Monagas, Gen. José Tadeo (Venezuelan 
pres.): forced to retire, 347. 

Money: in cargo, 147 n, 173; confiscated, 
198; coins, 494n. 
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Monopolies: Nicaragua abolishes, 54; in 
Chile, 74, 74n; nitrate, attempted, 78; 
trading feared, 157; com’l, 167, 189, 
191, 203; injure Span. trade, 168. 

Monroe, James (pres. of U. S.): attitude 
toward Colombia, 510; announces doc- 
trine, 525; message, cited, 510. 

Monroe Doctrine: announced, 510n, 
525; a real entity, 328; a policy, 299, 
311; raison d’etre, 328; defined, 321; 
its place, 299; reason for expansion, 
43; indefinite, 199; Olney explains, 
324; essential in U. 8., 326; evolu- 
tion, 336; European attitude toward, 
205, 338-9; violations, 209; Drago 
supplements, 214, 220; U.S. responsi- 
bility under, 219; effect on, if Drago 
Doctrine adopted, 223; invoked, 307, 
316, 319, 321, 325; Venezuelan atti- 
tude toward, 322-3; perfect function- 
ing, 330; involved in dispute, 331; 
tested, 331-2, 346; accepted in Hisp. 
Amer., 338; difficulties of, 339; in 
Venezuela, 346; anticipated, 507; its 
scope requested, 509. 

Montes Vigil, Francisco (soldier): takes 
sanctuary, 373. 

Montevideo, Uruguay: retains entity, 
5-6; mts. near, 395; its relation to its 
neighbors, 507. 

Montt, Ambrosio: Chilean jurist, 283. 

Moore, James Bassett: cited, 75 n, 335 n, 
337 n, 347, 347n, 349n, 350n. 

Moore, Thomas Ewing: book reviewed, 
236-7. 

Moors: Span. fight, 428. 

Mora, (Span.): activities, 282. 

Morales, Martin (intendant): activities, 
195n; cited, 198 n. 

Morals: sanctuary lowers, 390. 

Morgan, 8S. W.: cited, 45 n. 

Morgan, Prof. William Thomas: article, 
143-66. 

Moses, Prof. Bernard: importance of 
his work, 246; cited, 14 n, 387. 

Mosquera, Joaquin (Colombian official) : 
activities, 496, 500, 501, 503. 

Mosquitia: See Mosquito Coast. 

Mosquito Coast (Shore): Colombia 
claims, 57; Eng. in, 185-6; Span. fear 
Eng. in, 187. 
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Mountains: favor smuggling, 185; 
shown on map, 395; in S. Amer., 402. 
Named—Cordilleras, 45; Imitaka, 302; 
Andes, 469. 

Moya, Fray : surrenders pris- 
oner, 384; tries to evade responsibility, 
384. 

Moyande (Chilean Ind. chief): given in 
encomienda, 487. 

Mulattoés: number, in Brazil, 541. 

Mulchen, Chile: revolt in, 461. 

Mulchi, Chile: Ind. threaten, 461. 

Munden, John (Brit. adm.): activities, 
147n; failure, 150. 

Munitions: Eng. furnish to Ind., 184. 

Mufioz, Juan: activities, 28. 

Munro, Dana G.: cited, 45n, 47n, 49n, 
52n, 53n, 54n, 55n, 57n, 63 n. 

Murderers: in S. Amer., 304. 

Murray, Sir G.: cited, 149 n, 153 n, 154 n. 

Music: in Santa Fé, 370; among Chil- 
ean Ind., 464; instruments for, 464 n. 

Mutilation: freedom from, demanded, 
381. 


NAPLES, Italy: Charles III. at, 23. 

Napoleon Bonaparte: activities, 189, 
394, 536; suggestion to, 393; advice 
to, 396; Port. fear, 529; mentioned, 
527. 

Naranjo, Joseph: takes sanctuary, 375-6. 

Natchez, Mississippi: G. R. Clark plans 
exped. against, 83; Wilkinson at, 87- 
88; attack on planned, 91, 93. 

National Agrarian Society (Chile): ac- 
tivities, 73 n. — 

National Cyclopedia of American Biog- 
raphy: cited, 65 n. 

Natural Hist. and Philharmonic Soe. 
(Paris): Bonifacio member of, 535. 
Naturalization: not forbidden by Ven- 

ezuelan laws, 352. 

Nava, Pedro de: letter, cited, 386. 

Navaljineno (Chilean Ind. chief): given 
in encomienda, 489. 

Navarre: Guirior native of, 23; Guirior 
praises laws of, 30. 

Navarro, Martin (Span. colonial offi- 
cial): receives Wilkinson amicably, 
83; activities, 194, 200; cited, 83, 84, 
192n, 193 n, 197n, 198 n, 199; letter 
to, cited, 194 n. 
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Navigation: free, declared in treaty, 58. 

Naz-Garces, Joaquin: Chilean author, 
284. 

Nearing, Scott; and J. Freeman: cited, 
52n, 62n, 63n. 

Neatherds: clothing given to, 490. 

Nebraska: Egan’s operations in, 72. 

Negroes: need supplies, 146; trade in, 
171, 180, 182, 183; die of cold, 171 n; 
confiscated, 172; afflicted with small- 
pox, 172; brought from Africa, 172 n, 
173; dear to traders, 173n; smug- 
gled, 174; traded in Span. Amer., 180; 
regulations regarding, 180; cost, 184; 
in South Amer., 393, 402, 403; work 
mines, 478; in Valdivia’s exped., 482; 
in Hayti, 518; in Brazil, 528-9, 541; 
revolt, 529; Bonifacio’s advice rdg., 
546. See also Slaves; and Slave trade. 

Netherlands (Holland): attitude toward 
France, 149, 152n; comment in, on 
Eng. exped., 162; trade, 173; Port. 
agent in, 266; relations with Port., 
272; cedes lands to Eng., 301; debt 
of Venezuela to, 333; 341, 343; U.S. 
acts for, 335; Queen acts as umpire, 
342. 

Nettles, H. Edward: article by, 204-23. 

Neutrality: of U. S., in Cent. Amer., 
48; of Honduras, threatened, 57; U. 
S. proclaims in Chile, 68; of U. S., 
accused, 70-1; New Eng., covered by 
treaty, 146; U. S. observes, 339, 
513n, 517; Venezuela does not ob- 
serve, 354; to be discussed, 524. 

New England: neutrality treaty covers, 
146; colonists of, help capture Acadia, 
154; desires to capture Canada, 158-9; 
illicit traders in, 175. 

New Mexico: right of asylum in, 357-91; 
Ind. of, hostile to Span., 363; cabildo 
in, 363; Span. reconquest (1692-4), 
365; edicts published in, 367; gov- 
ernor of, 376; eccles. influence wanes, 
381; judges in, not learned in law, 


387; far from Castile, 387; cédula 
disregarded in, 388-9; laws more 
strictly enforced in, 390; not law 


abiding, 390-1; MSS. in, 363 n, 391 n; 
MSS. returned to, 391 n. 

New Orleans, La.: interested in Nicara- 
gua, 44; Wilkinson in, 82-97; his re- 
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ception, 83; not arrested in, 89; 
cargo sent to, 95; Kentucky desires 
free trade with, 96, 97; ceded to 
Spain, 187; Eng. merchants in, 188; 
U.S. ships trade at, 193; Kentuckians 
trade in, 193; right of deposit at, 
suppressed, 195n; tobacco trade in, 
198; Span. wines exported to, 199. 

New Spain: new viceroyalty planned for, 
4-5; intendancies establ. in, 4-5, 7; 
intendancy ordinance for (1786), 5; 
id., promulgated, 6; three provinces 
in, 7; intendaney system establ. in 
Phil. Is. from, 8; criticism of intend- 
ancy system of, 12; Galvez sent to 
(1765), 17; com. ruined, 28; Eng. 
penetration of, feared, 186; viceroy 
of, 370-71; customs brought from, 
488. See also Mexico. 

New World: Eng. tasks in, 146; Eng. 
attitude toward, 160. 

New York (region and city): trade of 
colonists of, 145; early Brit. merchants 
in, 147; a trading outpost, 176; way 
station, 177n; Gardoqui in, 200. 

New York and Bermudez Co.: property 
of, sequestered, 343-4. 

Neweastle. Duke of: 
176 n. 

Newfoundland: Eng. concept of, 143; 
fleet instructed to ravage, 144; French 
threaten, 145; neutrality treaty covers, 
146; Eng. order capture of, 146; Eng. 
fail to capture, 147. 

Newspapers: position in Chile, 282. See 
also Periodicals and Newspapers. 

Nicaragua: intendancy of, created 
1787), 8; largest of Cent. Amer. 
states, 44; rich in natural resources, 
44; has good canal route, 44; foreign 

_ eapital and trade in, 44; pop. 45; di- 
vided into two districts, 45; political 
parties in, 45; its capital, 46; Santos 
Zelaya destroys republican institutions 
in, 49; minority party rules, 49-50; 
adopts reconstruction plan, 50; U. 8. 
recognizes govt. in, 50; civil war in, 
51; revolution in, threatened, 59; as- 
sembly dissolved, 52; constitution, 52, 
57, 57n; does not relinquish rights to 
gulf of Fonseca, 57, 61; house of 
congress, 59; does not recognize court 


letter to, cited, 
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decision, 61; elements necessary for 
its advance, 64. U.S. relations with, 
43-64; U. S. ¢om. with, increased, 
46-7; North American executed in, 
48; U. S. severs relations with, 48; 
U. S. marines in, 49, 59; id., with- 
drawn, 63; asks aid of U. S., 50; 
U. S. poliey in, 51; U. S. guards rail- 
ways in, 51; hostility to U. S. inter- 
vention, 55; treaty with U. S., nego- 
tiated, 56; U. S. establishes protector- 
ate over, 62; U. S. declares for free 
elections in, 63. Foreign powers in- 
terfere in, 47; feared by neighboring 
states, 47; Salvador complains to, 57; 
treaty with Costa Rica, 58; Costa 
Rican complaints against, 58-9; violates 
rights of Costa Rica, 60. U.S. agrees 
to grant loan to, 50; U. 8S. financial 
intervention opposed, 52; financial re- 
forms urged, 52; almost bankrupt, 53, 
55; loan convention for, 53; treasury 
and financial reforms, 53-4; new mone- 
tary unit, 54; capital nat’] bank, 55; 
U. S. bankers lend money to, 55; gold 
standard abolished by, 56; liberals 
threaten loans, 57; high com’n in, 62; 
power of U. 8. bankers in, 62; pays 
its debts, 63; debt intervention, 217. 
Indian trade in, 184n. Customs 
brought from, 488; hist. soc., 564. 

Nicaraguans: have member on mixed 
claims com’n, 54; present claims to 
govt., 55; hostile to U. S. interven- 
tion, 62; on high com’n, 62. 

Nicholson, Col. Francis (Eng. official) : 
activities, 159. 


Nichteroy, : Bonifacio dies in, 
534, 
Niles, (sen. from Conn.): ac- 


tivities, 300. 

Nitipande (Chilean Ind. chief): activi- 
ties, 456. 

Nitrates: Egan charged with interest in, 
66; Brit. capital in, in Chile, 74; in 
Chile, 74n, 75n. 

Nootka: crisis at, 197 n. 

Norway: claims of, against Venezuela, 
341. 

Notes and Comment: 119-124, 240, 252, 
423, 563-7. 

Notes, Bibliographical: 286-92, 440-8. 
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Nottingham, Earl (Brit. sec’y of state) : 
activities, 144, 149, 150; cited, 149n. 

Novisima Recopilactén de las Leyes de 
Espana: cited, 391 n. 

Nuestra Sefiora de Guadalupe (convent) : 
sanctuary taken in, 363, 367. 

Nueva Providencia, Guiana: 
304. 

Nuiiez de Pineda, Francisco: Ind. cap- 
ture, 451, 460; describes Chilean house, 
451-2; knows 8. Chile, 454; cited, 
451n, 453-4, 457, 459, 460, 460n, 
464 n, 465, 465 n, 491, 491 n. 

Nurse: Columbus writes, 424. 

Nuttall, Mrs. Zelia: article by, 240-2; 
comunication by, 253-8, 259-60. 


location, 


ATHS: civil authorities take, 360; 
magistrates take, 362; soldiers take, 
377; given for prisoners, 390; en- 
comendero takes, 472. 

Obregén, Pablo (Mex. official) : activities, 
517; cited, 515-16, 516n; letter to, 
cited, 521 n. 


O’Callaghan, Edmund Bailey, cited, 
148 n. 
Oceans and Seas: Atlantic, 43, 355; 


Caribbean, 43, 143, 147, 148, 151, 152, 
153, 154, 154n, 155, 158, 160, 161, 
165, 187, 504, 582; Mediterranean, 
152, 154, 154n, 161, 162, 162n; Pa- 
cific, 43, 74, 189; South Sea, 146, 147, 
150, 151, 153, 155, 157, 160, 164, 
164n, 165, 166. 

Offenders: certain classes excluded from 
sanctuary, 362. 

Officials: minor, corrupt, 4; in inten- 
dancies, 6; intendancy system intended 
to relieve, 6-7; colonial corrupt, 7-8, 
20; powers and duties, 3, 4,7, 8-12, 17, 
21, 27; for mines, 478; sign petition, 
539. Viceroys, 3, 9, 12, 18, 16, 21-22, 
27, 384; intendant officials, 4, 7, 8-12, 
13; other Span. officials, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11- 
12; 14, 15, 15 n; 16, 17, 18, 20, 20n, 
21, 22, 26, 27-8, 29, 35, 36, 37, 167, 
170, 171, 171-2, 179 n, 185, 186, 194, 
194n, 195n, 202, 363, 364, 367, 368, 
371, 372, 373, 375, 376, 378, 381, 382, 
383, 384, 385, 386, 387, 388, 473, 477, 
480, 486, 487; Nic., 48n, 49; U.S, 
55, 217, 317, 319, 320, 322, 325, 326, 
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347-8, 349, 509, 524; Chilean, 70n; 
French, 146, 181; Eng., 145, 147-8, 
149, 155-6, 170, 178 n, 179 n, 180, 184, 
185, 186, 220, 303, 314, 315-16; Aus., 
152; Port., 262-80; passim; Ven., 305, 
306, 307, 348; Ger., 331-2, 336; 
Colombian, 512. 

O’Higgins, Ambrosio (Chilean official) : 
intendancies, 6; activities, 495. 

Oil: U. S. has rights to, in Ven., 344. 

Olavara, (Ven. minister to U. 
8.): activities, 316; cited, 316, 316 n, 
317 n, 318, 318n. 

Oleachea, Miguel de (eccles. judge): 
activities, 378-9; cited, 378-9. 

Olivares, Miguel de, S. J.: missionary 
in Chile, 451; cited, 451, 451 n, 452n, 
457, 459n, 460, 460n, 461, 461n, 
463 n, 465 n. 

Oliveira Lima, Manoel de: reviews book, 
101; book reviewed, 131; activities, 
132; bibliographical article, 261-80; 
in memoriam, 141-2; cited, 132, 538 n, 
542 n, 543, 543 n, 544n, 550. 

Olney, Richard (sece’y of state): activi- 
ties, 324-5, 328-9, 346; public opin- 
ion of, 328; cited, 324-5, 325 n, 326 n, 
327 n, 328 n, 346 n. 

Oratory: Chilean Ind. practice, 459, 464. 

Ordenanza ...de “‘intendentes: cited, 
5n, 12n. 

Orders: royal, 19, 38, 39; royal, cited, 
393. Religious orders, 21, 23. 

Ordinances: of intendancies, 3 n, 5-8, 13; 
of silversmiths, 26; mining, 478; by 
Villagra, 479; for Ind., 480; not re- 
garded in Chile, 486; protect inqui- 
linos, 493. 

Ordnance: Hawkins carries, 240; Eng. 
and Inquisition, 240-2. 

O’Reilly, Alejandro (Span. colonial): 
activities, 188. 

Organizations: U. S. in Ven., 355; li- 
brary resolutions by, 568. 

Orient: right of sanctuary in, 357. 

Oriental Band of La Plata: attitude to- 
ward its neighbors, 507. 

Orrego-Luco, Alberti: Chilean author, 
284. 

Orrego-Luco, Luis: Chilean novelist, 284. 

Ortiz, M. J.: Chilean author, 284. 
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Ortiz de Goeta, Marina (widow of Val- 
divia): activities, 472. 

Osgood, Prof. : eited, 151. 

Oslo, Norway: hist. meeting in, 575. 

Osorno, Chile: founded, 469; mining 
regulations for, 478. 

Ovalle, : writer of conquest, 281. 

Oxford, Count: activities, 165. 


PADILLA, Capt. Joseph (member of 
cabildo): activities, 363. 

Padlocks: Ind. forced to buy, 16. 

Paéz, José Antonio (Venezuelan minis- 
ter to U. 8.): dies in U. S., 354. 

Paéz, Hurtado, Capt. Juan: his trial, 
365-8; arrested, 365, 366-7; his crimes, 
367; does not appear, 367-8; serves 
as acting gov., 369; activities, 372, 
374; characterized, 365; cited, 374-5. 


Palacios, : books by, 284. 
Palma, Ricardo: cited, 23 n. 
Palmella (duchy): map of, photo- 


graphed, 120. 

Palmer, F.: cited, 46n, 47 n. 

Palmerston, Lord: cited, 212, 220. 

Pan American Conferences: discussions 
at, 205, 207; at Rio, 218; does not 
adopt Drago Doctrine, 220; at Hav- 
ana, 244; activities, 330, 568; paper 
read at, 496 n. 

Pan American Union: activities, 244n, 
569-70, 571, 579, 587; importance, 
250; notices rdg., 440-41, 442, 446-8; 
Bull., cited, 47 n. 

Pan Americanism: dangers to, 43; ele- 
ments necessary for success of, 64; 
absence of, 340; Bonifacio advocates, 
543. 

Panama: com’! importance, 150; rumors 
of Eng. attack on, 164; Eng. factory 

_in, 170; slave trade in, 173; confer- 
ence at, 244; preliminaries to cong. 
of 1826, 496-526; hist. soc., 565. 

Panies: threatened in Nicaragua, 55. 

Panguerova (Chilean regua): revolts, 
459 n. 

Paper: Ind. forced to buy writing, 16. 

Para, Brazil: French attack on, sugges- 
ted, 404. 

Paraguay: French designs on [error for 
Banda Oriental del Uruguay], 392- 
405; little information on, 395, 396; 
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Span. marry natives in, 458; ed’l re- 
views of, 436; hist. soc., 565. 

Paran4 (Brazilian state): participates 
in exposition, 121. 

Paris, France: Egan in, 72; arbitra- 
tion tribunal meets in, 327; confer- 
ence, violated, 348-9; agents from, in 
U. S., 392; society in, 535. 

Parishes: their genesis in Chile, 474. 

Park, Robert: article, 424-30. 

Parke, G.: cited, 155n, 159n, 161n, 
162 n, 163 n. 

Parker, Joseph: at Fort Panmure, 94, 95. 

Parkman, Francis: importance of work, 
246. 

Parliamentary Debates: cited, 323 n. 

Parral, Mex.: recruiting in, 365. 

Parra-Pérez, C.: book reviewed, 226-7. 

Partidos: defined, 7. 

Partridge, : cited, 320 n. 

Passengers: removed from vessel, 348. 

Passports: St. John asks, 316; Wilkin- 
son seeks, 85, 86, 87; he gives up hope 
of, 86. 

Pastells, Pablo, S. J.: book reviewed, 
557-9. 

Patagonia: organized into intendancy, 5. 

Paterson, William (Scotch financier) : 
activities, 148 n, 149, 155, 158; cited, 
149 n, 151 n, 155 n, 158 n. 

Patino, : Eng. relations with, 
172, 174 n. 

Patronato: defined, 21 n. 

Patronato de las Bibliotecas 
Americanas: officers in, 123-4. 

Paul: Columbus compared to, 425. 

Paula Santander, Francisco (vice pres. 
of Colombia): activities, 504 n. 

Pauncefote, Lord: cited, 312n, 
327 n. 

Payeavi: Chilean regua, 459 n. 

Peace: negotiated, 156, 157, 159, 165; 
rejected, 177. 

Peas: flour adulterated with, 193. 

Peck, Harry Thurston: cited, 67 n. 

Pecquet, : cited, 165 n. 

Pedro I. (Port. king): activities, 280. 

Pedro I. (prince of Port. and emperor 
of Brazil): regent in Brazil, 530; his 
problems in Brazil, 530; urged to stay 
in Brazil, 531-2; stays, 532; becomes 
emperor, 533; activities, 532, 533; ab- 


Hisp.- 


326 n, 
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dicates, 534; remains in Brazil, 536; 
preserves Brazil, 538. 

Pedro II. (Port. king): his son, 266. 

Pedro II. (emperor of Brazil): post- 
pones republicanization of Brazil, 507. 

Pelzer, Louis: cited, 202 n. 

Pefia, José de la: activities, 281, 286. 

Penalties: Areche condemned to, 23; 
must not include loss of territory, 
338; softened or excused by sanctuary, 
359, 386, 390; for aiding criminals, 
381; Indians threatened with, 381; 
offenders escape, 386. Various forms 
—torture, 45; death, 48, 313, 390; 
arrest and imprisonment, 85, 88, 182, 
313, 353, 365, 366, 367, 368, 369, 374, 
376, 379, 381, 382, 384, 534; banish- 
ment and exile, 40, 363, 374, 378-9, 
383, 388, 404, 534-5, 539; labor, 364; 
masses, 371; confiscation, 374, 476, 
490; costs of suit, 374, 377, 383, with- 
holding of salary, 378; lashes, 379; 
repayment of value, 384-5, compen- 
satory, 390; fines, 462, 476, 479. 

Penance: church forces, 359. 

Penfield, : cited, 211 n. 

Peniche, Port.: shipwreck near, 33. 

Peninsula, the. See Spain. 

Penn-Logan, Conference: cited, 145 n. 


Pennsylvania: fears French activity, 
145 n. 
Penny, Clara Louise: book reviewed, 


233-5. 

Pensacola, Florida: Span. capture, 188, 
imprisonment in presidio, 371. 

Pensions: granted to Areche, 40; in- 
crease recommended, 41; to Eng. 
traitor, 179n; Port., 261. 

Pefiuela, ————— (gov. of N. Mex,): 
activities, 369-71; cited, 369, 370. 

Peres, : cited, 532 n, 550. 

Pérez, : cited, 319 n. 

Perez Beato, Manuel: activities, 134. 

Pérez-Rosales, Vicente (Chilean author): 
his place, 283. 

Periodicals and Newspapers: law rdg., 
351; Bonifacio contributes to, 535. 
Various, cited: Amer. Hist. Rev., 82 n, 
83n, 85n, 146n, 169n, 441, 442; 
Amer. Jl. of Int. Law, 55 n, 61 n, 205 n, 
207 n, 210, 210n, 211n, 213n, 214n, 
345, 345n; Archivos del Folklore 


Cubano, 585; Atlantic Monthly, 205n; 
Berliner Tageblatt, 251; Boletin de 
la Acad. Nacional (Caracas), 583-4; 
Bol. de la Bibl. Nac’l (Venezuela), 
442-3, 584; Bol. de la Sec. de Ed. 
Publica, 588; Bull. of Instit. of Hist. 
Research, 167n; Bull. Pan. Amer. 
Union, 587; Com’] & Finan’] Chron. 
(N. Y.), 63n; Contemp. Rev., 74n; 
Cultura Venezolana, 584-5; Diario de 
Pernambuco, 589; Dublin Rev., 74n; 
El Curioso Americano, 588; El Fer- 
rocarril (Chile), 77 n; Eng. Hist. Rev., 
168n; Financier (London), 317n, 
318; Fort’ly Rev., 77n, 205n; Gazeta 
de Lisboa, 273; Gazette (London), 
153 n, 315, 315n; Green Bag, 391n; 
Harper’s Weekly, 65, 70, 70n, 71n; 
Hisp. Amer. Hist. REv., 66n, 246, 
528n; Independent, 48n, 77n; Inter- 
America, 246-7; Journal Bd. of Trade, 
149n; La Lectura (Santiago, Chile), 
455n; La Nueva Democracia, 587-8; 
La Prensa (N. Y.), 251; La. Union, 
74n; Journal of Mod. Hist., 442; 
Louisiana Hist. Quar., 586; Mercurio 
Pernano, 423; Miss. Vall. Hist. Rev., 
191 n, 587; Nation, 66, 67n, 71, 71n, 
78n; New York Evening Post, 65, 71; 
New York Herald, 75n; New York 
Times, 45n, 66, 68n, 71, 77n, 78n, 
79n, 80n, 205n; New York Tribune, 
73n, 74n, 75n, 77n, 323; North 
Amer. Rev., 72 n, 212n, 215n, 216n; 
N. Carolina Hist. Rev., 566; Pan. 
Amer. Union Bull, 47n, 250; Pol. 
Sci. Quar., 75n; Rev. of Rev., 323, 
323n; Revista Brazileira, 278n; Re- 
vista del Arch. Gen. (Buenos Aires), 
6n, 13n; Revista de Estudios Hisp. 
(N. Y.), 440; Revista de Instituto 


(Brazil), 550; Revista Mex., 585; 
Revue de 1’ Amér. Lat., 251; San 
Francisco Daily Even. Bull., 79n; 


Spectator, 75, 75n; Tamoyo (Brazil), 
533; The Morning Post, 205n; The 
Pilot, 205n; Times (London), 73, 78- 
9, 205 n, 323; Wash. Daily News, 246. 
Pernambuco, Brazil: revolt in, 529. 
Persia: debt intervention in, 217. 
Peru: can be reached from Chile by 
sea, 465; native pop. estimated, 476; 
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compared to Chile, 484; best judge of 
own govt., 504; Ind. in, 14, 15, 16, 
22, 454; conditions in Mex., contrasted 
with, 22; wealthy, 19-20; ruin pos- 
sible, 28; Span. marry natives in, 458; 
colonization of Chile effected from, 
456n, 466; status of colonists, 29; 
Havana important to, 150; precious 
metals from, in France, 157 n; mines, 
158, 163; importance to Spain, 190. 
Ineas from, control Chile, 449; viceroy, 
16, 470; gov., 476; other officials, 18- 
19, 20-1; tyranny in, 22; abuses, 14, 
15, 16, 22, 24; intendant system in, 
6, 12; laws humane, 15; laws lax, 15; 
courts and tribunals, 21; ordinances 
for, 472; royal provisions binding in, 
477; services in encomiendas indefi- 
nite, 476; period encomiendas granted 
for, 480; encomenderos desire to visit, 
481; recruiting in, 482; conquistadors 
return to, 483; sends aid to Chile, 492. 
Clergy in, 15, 478; bishops, 476. 
Areche in, 14, 17, 18, 19, 33, 36; re- 
bellions, 26, 29; Eng. relations with, 
ete., 146, 171; wars with Spain, 339; 
invited to Venezuela exposition, 355; 
relations, ete., with Colombia, 496, 497, 
501, 502, 503-4, 505, 510; Prevost in, 
499; sends delegates to Panama, 516, 
517; hist. soc., 565; bibliographical 
work in, 568. 

Peterborough, Lord: activities, 155. 

Pétin, Hector: cited, 328 n. 

Petitions: various, 19, 40, 358, 363-4, 
481, 539. 

Peuchet, Jacques: cited, 201, 201 n. 


Pezoa, : Chilean poet, 284. 
Phelps, (U. 8S. minister in 
Eng.): instructions, 314-15, 317-18; 


cited, 315 n, 318 n. 

Philadelphia: Wilkinson goes to, 86, 95, 
96; slave trade in, 173; Span. trade 
with, 193. 

Philip II. (king of Spain): activities, 
473, 480, 481; his colonization policy, 
485. 

Phillimore, 
216 n. 

Phillip, Miles: cited, 240 n. 

Physicians: U. S. in Chile, 71; Chilean 
Ind., 464. 


eeecited, 21 Ine 216, 
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Pichicavas: defined, 455, 

Picnics: in Peru, 27. 

Pierson, Prof. W. W.: in Venezuela, 423. 

Piesunlien, Mariana (Chilean Ind.): in- 
herits land, 458. 

Pillan: Chilean Ind. game, 464. 

Pilmaiquen: Chilean regua, 459 n. 

Pilots: withdrawn from sanctuary, 362. 

Pinochet, Tancredo: Chilean author, 284. 

Pinto da Rocha, Arthur: cited, 531, 
531 n, 550. 

Pinto-Labarea, Amanda: Chilean author- 
ess, 284. 

Pirates: their ship seized, 171. 

Pitman, F. W.: cited, 148 n. 

Pizarro, Francisco: viceroy of Peru, 
470; modern exped. compared to his, 
203; royal provisions binding on, 477. 

Placillas, Chile: battle at, 69. 

Plantations: banana, 59; Brit. in S. 
Amer., 302; negroes needed for, in 
Brazil, 541. 

Planters: need supplies, 146; slaves im- 
ported for, 173n; Brazil, 528. 

Plata, Fernando Marques de la: report 
to, 26-31; activities, 31-2; cited, 20 n, 
23n, 24n, 25n, 26n. 

Playlets: Ind. forced to buy, 16. 

Plenipotentiaries: cong. of, 347. 

Pliny: Columbus knew his writings, 430. 

Plowes, Matthew (Eng. com’! official) : 
cited, 179 n, 

Poblete, Egidio: Chilean author, 284. 

Point Barima, 8. Amer.: beacon prom- 
ised for, 314. See also Rivers. 

Point Playa, S. Amer.: boundary starts 
from, 327. 

Police: Chilean, 70. 

Polieys We s..1001. 
Doctrine. 

Pollock, Oliver: activities, 132. 

Polo, Mareo: Columbus knew his writ- 
ings, 430. 

Pol. St.: cited, 151 n, 152n, 153 n, 

Polyganiy: in pre-Span. Chile, 452. 

Pombal, Marquis de: activities, 279, 528. 

Poncho: defined, 490 n. 

Pontalba, : cited, 197 n. 

Population: Spain desires, in colonies, 
195; in Louisiana, 196 n; mining, 322; 
in Brazil, 541. 

Porcel, 


See also Monroe 


: note to, 41-2. 
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Port Mahon: Eng. demand and capture, 
154, 162 n. 

Port Royal, Jamaica: trading center, 
182; Cortayre imprisoned in, 182. 

Port Royal, Nova Scotia: Amer. colon- 
ists capture, 159. 

Porter, Sir Robert (Eng. adm.): activi- 
ties, 219, 313-14. 

Porters: Ind. become, 489. 

Portland MSS.: cited, 
158 n, 159 n, 164 n. 

Porto Bello (Portobelo), Panama: mail 
delivered to, 17; important trade cen- 
ter, 150, 182; attack on, feared, 163; 
Eng. agents in, 170, 180; slave trade 
in, 173, 177; treasure loaded at, 
179 n. 

Ports: good, scarce in Span. colonies, 
201; blockaded and closed, 204, 350; 
free, 351. 

Portugal: manuscript maps in, photo- 
graphed, 120; relation to Eng., 154; 
debt intervention in, 217; Jesuits ex- 
pelled from, 279; design to embroil, 
403; criminals banished from, 404; 
Colombian attitude toward, 502; in 
federative plan, 506-7; constitutional 
govt. in, 506; Brazil independent of, 
527; Brazil, a colony of, 528; royal 
family of, flees to Brazil, 529; revolt 
in, 529, 530; jealous of Brazil, 530; 
com. declines, 530; hopes to regain lost 
prestige, 531; Cortes, 531, 543; de- 
crees, 531; Brazil at war with, 534; 
Bonifacio stydies, 534; commissions 
Bonifacic, 535; he returns to, 536; 
its queen, 536; Napoleon invades, 536; 
monarchical, 542, 

Portuguese: language, should be studied 
in U. 8., 245; MSS. in Washington, 
261-80; authors, 262-80, passim; S. 
Amer. boundaries, 395n; attack on 
advised, 396; bandits among, 402; 
eolony in S. Amer., 404; their admin. 
uneven, 529; their maintenance in 
Brazil, costly, 529; estranged from 
Brazilians, 530; troops espouse consti- 
tution in Brazil, 530-1; troops leave 
Brazil, 532; Dom Pedro favors, 534. 

Potatoes: raised in pre-Span. Chile, 453. 

Potosi, Peru: Ind. work mines, 23; Eng. 
agents in, 171; negroes in, 171 n. 


155n, 156n, 
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Powell, Anna I.: article, 43-64. 

Prado, Pedro: Chilean author, 284. 

Presbyterians: have mission in Vene- 
zuela, 355, 356. 

Prescott, William H.: importance of 
work, 246; cited, 454n. 

Presents: influence Ind., 548. 

Presidio: Pensacola, 371; money owed 
to, 377; in N. Mex., 378. See also 
Forts and Fortifications. 

Press: attacks Egan, 70-1, 80; U. 8S. 
depends on Brit., 80; importance, 251; 
U. S. hostile to Brit., 323-4; Venezue- 
lan, 354; establ. in Brazil, 529. 

Prevost, John R. (U. S. official) : activi- 
ties, 499-500, 526; sends information 
to Adams, 505; cited, 499, 499 n, 500, 
500 n, 511, 511 n. 

Prices: food, 11; unjust, 15; fall, 173; 
of Brit. goods, low, 199; in Span. 
colonies, 200; leases in Chile, 456. 

Priestley, —————-: Bonifacio works 
with, 535. 

Priestley, Prof. Herbert Ingram: book 
noticed, 131; reviews book, 227-9; 
cited, 19, 19 n. 

Priests: quarrels over, 26; intercede for 
mercy, 358; instruct Ind. 473; in 
doctrinas, 474; sign petition, 539; 
among Chilean Ind., 464-5. See also 
various eccles. subjects. 

Prisoners: executed, 48; U. S., aided by 
Egan, 76; liberated, 374-5; soldiers 
made, 377; secured with fetters, 383; 
placed in guardhouse, 384; break jail, 
384; in Lisbon, 405. 

Prisons: in Callao, 26; in Jamaica, 182; 
sanctuary church near, 360; in Albu- 
querque, 377; adobe, unfit, 379; Ind. 
in, 380; used as guardhouse, 385. 

Privateers: French, 153, 154. 

Proclamations: in Span., 82, 191-2; ex- 
eused, 378. See also Decrees; and 
Edicts. 

Proctor, Gen. : activities, 207. 

Prodgers, Cecil Herbert: book reviewed, 
118. 

Profits: in slave trade, 167, 173; in 
South Sea Co., 175; from Eng. com., 
182-4; of illicit trade, 198 n. 

Propaganda: Brit., 79; how spread in 
Brazil, 531. 
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Property: war causes loss, 55; pro- 
tected in Nicaragua, 62; confiscated 
and sequestered, 82, 86; 377; of Wil- 
kinson, not confiscated, 83, 476; sanc- 
tuary injures, 386, 390; rights of, in 
pre-Span. Chile, 455-6. 

Prospectus: U. S. in Venezuela, 344. 

Protestantism: tolerated in Louisiana, 
196. 

Protestants: U. S. in Venezuela, 62; 
found schools in S. Amer., 423. 

Protocols: rights preserved by, 58; in 
Venezuela, 334, 339, 340-43, 345, 347. 

Provincias Internas: organized, 5; how 
governed, 5. 

Provinces: three, in N. Sp., 7. 

Provisions: how controlled, 11; Eng. 
colonies need, 146; products of U. S., 
146 n; in cargo, 173; regulations rdg., 
180; for debt settlement, 334-5. 

Prussians: in Eng., 152. 

Ptolemy: Columbus knew his writings, 
430. 

Public Improvements: 
vide, 10. 

Puerta Cabello, Venezuela: passengers 
taken from ship at, 348; closed, 349; 
a free port, 351. 

Puerto Principe: intendancy, 8; Eng. 
machinations at, 172. 

Pulido, : cited, 323 n, 324 n. 

Py. Hist., cited, 153 n, 160 n. 


intendants pro- 


Qury, Col. Robert (colonial admi- 

ralty judge): cited, 145, 145 n. 

Quebec, Canada: Eng. plan capture 
(1711), 146; fleet sent to, 162; Hill in, 
165 n. 

Quechereguas (Chilean Ind. chief): ac- 
tivities, 461. 

Quesada, V. G.: cited, 6n. 

Quiapeo (Chilean Ind. chief): given in 
encomienda, 487. 

Quiapo (Chilean regua): revolt, 459 n. 

Quido (Chilean regua): revolts, 459 n. 

Quilalebo (Chilean Ind. chief): Span. 
with, 453, 460; holds spring gathering, 
454; head of a community, 457. 

Quilencare (Chilean Ind. chief): leases 
land, 456. 

Quillota, Chile: war arrow sent to, 461; 
revolt in valley of, 461. 
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Quifiones de Leon, José M.: 
MSS. to Venezuela, 291. 

Quintero Bay Episode: described, 69. 

Quiroga, Rodrigo de (gov. of Chile): ac- 
tivities, 480. 


presents 


AEL de Aguilar, Capt. —————: ace- 
tivities, 372. t 

Ragatz, Prof. Lowell Joseph: activities, 
581. 

Raids: by Ind., 184. 

Railways: U. 8. soldiers guard in Nica- 
ragua, 51; as guaranty for loan, 53, 
55; U.S. bankers control in Nicaragua, 
62; Nicaragua controls, 63; Egan 
charged with interests in, 66; in Chile, 
77n; Venezuela desires to extend, 317; 
Brit. desire in gold fields, 322. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter: his projects, 160. 

Ralston, Jackson H.: cited, 331 n, 340n, 
341 n, 342 n. 

Ramirez, Nicolas: his crimes, 364. 

Ranchito: defined, 455 n. 

Rancho: defined, 455 n. 

Randolph, (gov. of Virginia): his con- 
tact with Wilkinson, 85, 86. 

Rangel, Nicolas: book by, noticed, 131. 

Rapists: excluded from sanctuary, 359. 

Rawlinson MSS.: cited, 162 n, 166 n. 

Razors: Ind. forced to buy, 16. 

Real: amount of daily wage, 494, value, 
494 n. 

Real de San Lorenzo, New Mex.: Span. 
in, 363. 

Rebellions: of Peruvian Ind., 22; in Are- 
quipa, 26; promoted in Central Amer., 
45; in Nicaragua, 48-9, 51; in Chile, 
459, 461. See also Revolutions. 

Rebello da Silva, : cited, 272. 

Rebels: Chilean, hostile to U. S., 69; in 
Venezuela, 344. 

Receipts: given for prisoner, 384. 

Recent Publications: 136-9. 

Reconstruction: program of, planned for 
Nicaragua, 50. 

Recopilacion de Leyes de Indias: cited, 
391 n. 

Records: of sanctuary, 364. 

Red D. Juine: suffers in Venezuela, 348. 

Reforms: needed in Span. Amer., 3; pro- 
posed and introduced by intendancy, 
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4-5, 6; Areche ordered to make, 20; 
in Mex., 22; financial for Nicaragua, 
projected, 52; Bourbon, 190; in en- 
comiendas, 476; in treatment of Ind., 
478, 479. 

Refugees: Chilean, 69; Egan protects, 
78; foreign, in Venezuela, 339. 

Regency: in Spain, 361; in Brazil, 530. 

Reguas: composed of cavas, 458; how 
laid out, 462. 

Regulations: re slave trade, 180; com’I, 
194-5; Span. colonial, noted, 195n; 
rdg. miners, 477-8. 

Religious: petition to, 370; interdict by, 


373. See also Friars. F 
Rendon, : letter by, cited, 82n, 
198 n. 


Renis: defined, 465. 

Reparations: Nicaragua agrees to, 50; 
for murder of U. S. sailor, 70. 

Repartimientos: abolished, 4; 
ment opposed, 12; abuses, 15. 

Report of Coll.-Gen. of Customs (Nica- 
ragua): cited, 44n, 54n. 

Report of the High Com’n. (Nicaragua) : 
cited, 62 n. 

Report of Venezuela Boundary Com’n.: 
cited, 302 n, 303n, 306n, 307n, 308n, 
310 n, 311 n, 312 n, 313 n, 314n, 315n, 
316n, 317n, 318n, 319n, 320n. 

Reports: crop, 9; financial, 11. 

Representacion wiltima: cited, 33 n. 

Republic of Costa Rica against... 
Nicaragua: cited, 58 n. 

Repudiation: debt, in Venezuela, 204. 

Residencias: of Areche, 18n; of Guirior, 
31-2. 

Resignations: Mena’s requested, 51. 

Resolutions: Span., cited, 40n; on con- 
tract debt, 221; bibliographical, 567- 
70; of A. L. A., 571-2. 

Revenues: corruption in handling, 7; 
how collection provided for, 10-11; 
abuses lessen, 17; reforms ordered, 20; 
exemptions decrease, 20; administra- 
tors judged by, 20; illegally obtained 
in Nicaragua, 45; customs, guarantee 
loan, 53; in Nicaragua increase, 54; 
decreased in Nicaragua, 56; illicit 
trade adds to, 174; com’l, 19; Belgium 
collects Venezuelan, 340. 


abolish- 
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Reviews: mil., 11. 

Revillagigedo, Conde de, viceroy of New 
Spain: criticises intendant system, 12; 
cited, 13 n. 

Revolts: many in Venezuela, 204; Ind., 
destroy MSS., 363; Ind. (1680 and 
1696), 363, 369. See also Rebellions; 
and Revolutions. 

Revolutionists: Chilean, 65. 

Revolutions: of Tupac-Amaru, 14, 29; in 
Nicaragua, encouraged and threatened, 
47-48, 59; in Chile (1891), 68; spread 
among Span. colonies, 202; many in 
Venezuela, 204, 304, 347, 348, 349-50, 
351; Castro heads, 349; French, 517, 
529, 536; in Brazil, 529-30; Brazil has 
no, 537; Amer., 529-30. See also Re- 
bellions and Revolts. Rewards: to 
Areche, 33; to Guirior, 35. 

Reyes, Gen. Juan Pablo: leads insurrec- 
tion in Nicaragua, 46. 

Rhodes, James Ford: cited, 67 n. 

Ribbons: Ind. forced to buy, 16. 

Ribeiro, Joao: cited, 549. 

Ribeiro Sanchez, (Port. Jew): 
sketch and activities, 278-9. 

Richard, Jules: cited, 893 n. 

Richardson, Dr. Ernest C.: 
569. 

Richardson, James Daniel: cited, 338n; 
522 n, 526n. 

Ridelle, John: at Fort Panmure, 94, 95. 

Rings: Ind. forced to buy, 16. 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil: Port. court in, 
529; urges Pedro to stay in Brazil, 
531-2; assembly meets in, 533; Span. 
minister in, 539. 

Rio de la Plata (province): Span. of- 
ficials for, 18n; French will protect, 
405. 

Rio Hacha: Eng. trade in, 170. 

Rio Janeiro, Brazil: French eapture 
(1711), 166; Pan Amer. conference in 
(1906), 205, 207, 218. 

Rio Maior, Count de: makes exped. to 
Brazil, 280. 

Rio Tabaseo: Eng. smuggle near, 186.. 

Riots: in Chile, 70. 

Rippy, J. Fred: reviews by, 412-13, 414- 
15, 555-7; notice, 423; cited, 332. 

Rituals: among Chilean Ind., 464. 


activities, 
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Rivadavia, Bernardino: attitude toward 
plan for union, 500-1; cited, 501n. 
Rivers: com’l. highways, 185; closed to 
com., 191-2; as boundaries, 266, 302-3, 
467; cause for friction, 346; Columbus 
discovers, 426. Various named—San 
Juan (Cent. Amer.), 58, 59; Missis- 
sippi, 82, 83, 85, 86, 88, 90, 96, 97, 143, 
187, 188, 191, 192, 193, 193 n, 201, 351; 
Ohio, 82, 86, 88, 91, 93, 96, 97; St. 
Lawrence, 143; Plata, 266, 393, 401, 
403; Orinoco, 299, 301, 307, 311, 314, 
317, 322, 327, 350, 351, 429; Esse- 
quibo, 300, 301, 302, 303, 305, 306, 321; 
Barima, 301, 306, 307, 313, 314, 322; 
Morocco, 301, 302, 306; Pumeron, 302; 
Tupuro, 302; Cuyuni, 302, 303, 304, 
305, 306, 313, 322, 327; Rupuruni, 302; 
Mazaruni, 302; Yuruari, 304; Takuta, 
306; Waini, 327; Grande, 371, 402, 
404; Rhine, 393; Maule, 450, 466, 474; 
Biobio, 458, 459, 461, 468, 492; Mapo- 
cho, 465; Aconcagua, 465; Choapa, 
466, 467, 474; Copiapo, 467; Cautin, 
468; Las Damas, 468; Valdivia, 468; 

Tolten, 468; Nivequeten, 487. 

Rivers, Earl: cited, 155n. 

Roads: intendants oversee, 10; encomen- 
deros repair, 473; Brazil lacks, 529. 

Robbers: barred from sanctuary, 359. 

Robertson, James Alexander: books re- 
viewed by, 114-16, 236-9, 417-19, 557-9; 
article by, 141-2; activities, 569, 574; 
cited, 192 n. 

Robertson, William Spence: books re- 
viewed by, 226-7; initiates REvIEw, 
246; notices, 281, 286; his book trans- 
lated into Span., 286; activities, 574. 

Robles, Vito Alessio: book, noticed, 131. 

Rochester, Lord: cited, 152n; activities, 
159. 

Rochester, William B.: activities, 526. 

Rodarte, Nicolas: his declaration, 364; 
implicated in crime, 364; conjecture 
regarding, 365. 

Rodney, Caesar A.: his 
501 n, 505-6, 506 n. 

Rodriguez, Zorobabel: Chilean economist, 
283. 

Rodriguez Cubero, Pedro (gov. of N. 
Mex.): succeeds Vargas, 365; activi- 
ties, 365-6, 368; his successor, 369. 


instructions, 
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Roibal, Santiago de (eccles. judge) : com- 
munication to, 380; various activities, 
380, 381, 382, 383-4; surrender of 
prisoner demanded from, 384. 

Rojas, Dr. J. M. (Venezuelan minister 
in London): diplomatic activities, 306- 
7, 310; recalled, 306n; cited, 306, 
306 n, 307 n. 

Roloff, Gustav: cited, 394 n. 

Rome: right of asylum in, 357. 

Romero, Miguel (Ind. herald): activities, 
367. 

Romero, Sylvio: cited, 534, 534n, 540n 
549. 

Rooke, Sir G.: activities, 150, 150 n, 153; 
cited, 147n, 153 n. 

Roosevelt, Pres. Theodore: activities, 47, 
331-2; Drago claims support of, 219; 
cited, 77n, 212, 218, 336, 338, 549. 

Root, Elihu (sec’y. of war): activities, 
207, 218, 344-5; Drago claims support 
of, 219; gives little information on 
Drago Doctrine, 223; cited, 59, 212. 


Rosales, : writer on Span. con- 
quest, 281. 
Roseberry, Lord: activities, 313, 320; 


desires gold field, 315; memorial pre- 
sented to, 320; cited, 313 n, 315 n. 

Rowe, Dr. Leo S. (director gen’l. of Pan 
American Union): activities, 568-9, 
574; cited, 244. 

Rowland, Dunbar: cited, 195 n. 

Roxo, Fr. Manuel: activities, 383. 

Royal Historical Society: Transactions, 
cited, 168n, 169 n. 

Ruiz de Gamboa, Martin (gov. of Chile) : 
activities, 480, 489, 491. 

Rum: product of W. Ind., 146n. 

Russell, Lord: activities, 220; cited, 212. 

Russia: ezar of, trades in tobacco, 147. 

Ryswick, treaty of, 146. 


——_——, R————— (Eng. agent) : ac- 
tivities, 172. 

Sacasa, Juan Bantista: elected vice pres. 
of Nic., 63. 

Sailors: U. S., killed in Chile, 69, 70; 
withdrawn from sanctuary, 362. 

Saint Augustine: Columbus knew his 
writings, 430. 

Saint Augustine, Fla.: report of attack 
reaches (1738), 176; a danger to Eng., 
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176; U. S. ships trade at, 192-3. 

St. John, Henry (Eng. minister at Ca- 
racas): activities, 143, 159, 160-1, 
162 n, 163; Swift, a confidant of, 164; 
fears attack, 165n; rival of Harley, 
166; instructions, 316; cited, 146n, 
813n, 314, 314n, 316n, 320n. 

St. Louis, Mo.: Wilkinson in, 86. 

St. Pierre, S. Amer.; Port. in, 402 n; at- 
tack on, suggested, 404. 

St. Vincent. See Vincennes. 

Salaries: of Span. officials low, 3; regu- 
lated by intendancy doc., 4; of troops, 
how paid, 11; of viceroy, augmented 
by gifts, 16; of professors in Paris, 
26; bonus equals, 33; Areche holds 
down, 34; assigned to Areche, 40; 
high, in Nic., 55; of Diaz, as clerk, 
51-2; soldiers deprived of, 378; of 
priests, 473; of protector of Ind., 
479; how paid, 479. See also Wages. 

Salas, : réle in Chile, 282. 

Salas-Marchaén, Max.: Chilean reformer, 
284. 

Salazar, Dr. José Maria (Colombian offi- 
cial): given copy of proposed treaties, 
503; activities, 503n, 509, 516-9; let- 
ters by and to, cited, 497 n, 509, 509 n, 
510n, 517-8, 519n. 

Sales: how paid, 167. 

Salisbury, Lord: activities, 220, 306, 315, 
318-19, 319-20, 325, 3826-7; succeeds 
Granville, 312; desires gold fields, 315; 
cited, 212, 306n, 312n, 316n, 318n, 
319 n, 320n, 325n, 326n. 

Salmon, T.: cited, 147 n, 150 n. 

Salomon, F.: cited, 157 n. 

Salt: given to Ind., 478, 490. 

Salvador: intendancy of, establ., 8; dis- 
trusts Nic., 47; Guatemala wars with, 
47; rights of, guarded, 56, 57; pro- 
poses conference, 57; its protests, 57; 
willing to make treaty with U. S., 58; 
lays claims before court of arbitra- 
tion, 60; its decision, 60-1; its rights 
violated, 61; national security threat- 
ened, 61; its claims denied by Hon- 
duras, 61; hist. soc., 565. 

Samson, Adm. : in Ven., 355. 

agai uenarentnres N. Mex.: a presidio, 
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Sanchez Alonso, B.: book reviewed, 
416-17. 

Sanchez Alonso, B.: book reviewed, 416-17. 

Sanctuary (asylum): right of, in N. 
Mex., 357-91; right in Orient, 357; cer- 
tain offenses barred from, 359, 381; 
softens penalty, 359; gives immunity, 
388; saves from death penalty, 390; 
number in each city, 360; early, ema- 
nates from sovereign, 360-1; right of, 
abolished, 361; criminals abuse, 361; 
disputes arise from, 361; extended, 
362; conditions governing, 362-3; dis- 
appears in Eng., 364; procedure in, 
364; alterations in, 381-2; right to, 
rarely questioned, 388; all classes take, 
388; right disappears, 391; various 
persons take, 364, 364-5, 365-8, 368-71, 
371-2, 375-6, 377, 384, 386, 388; why 
taken, 386. 

San Diego, Calif.: Itata detained at, 68. 

Sanfuentes, Enrique: Chilean critic, 284. 

Sanfuentes, Salvador (Chilean): activi- 
ties, 282. 

San Ildefonso, N. Mex.: sanctuary taken 
in, 373, 389. 

San José, Costa Rica: peace conference 
in (1906), 47. 

San Juan, N. Mex.: sanctuary taken in, 
389. 

San Juan de la Frontera, Chile: founded, 
469. 

San Juan de Ulma: ordnance in, 240. 

San Martin, José de: mil. hero, 528; 
Bonifacio compared to, 540. 

Santa Catalina, Ven.: U. 8. ship in, 350. 

Santa Clara, N. Mex.: fight in, 375; sanc- 
tuary taken in, 389. 

Santa Cruz: trading center, 182. 

Santa Cruz, N. Mex.: sanctuary taken in, 
379, 385, 386, 389. 

Santa Fé, N. Mex.: eabildo, 363, 365; 
MSS. in, 363, 391n; churches in, 364, 
889; legal procedure in, 364; seques- 
tered property sent to, 368; Belasco 
ordered to stay in, 371; guardhouse in, 
372; presidial company at, 376, 383, 
385; Ind. arrested in, 379; sanctuary 
taken in, 379, 380, 384, 389; alcalde 
mayor, 380, 382; exile from, 383; in 
Roibal’s jurisdiction, 383. 
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Santamaria, Miguel (Colombian official) : 
activities, 496. 

Santa Marta-Cuman4 coast: Eng. trade 
along, 183. 

Santander, (Colombian  of- 
ficial) : cited, 504, 514. 

Santelices, V., Lidia: wins scholarship, 
423. 

Santiago, Chile: irrigation near, 453; 
audiencia, 458; citizens, 461, 473; cab- 
ildo created, 466; Span. pop., 467; seat 
of govt., 470; parishes, 474; feudal 
ceremony in, 475; its districts, 477; en- 
comienda near, 480; Ind. carry goods 
from, 489; Ind. serve in, 490; well set- 
tled, 492; intendancy created, 6; rep- 
resentative of U.S. in, 65-81, 499, 512; 
U. S. shelters refugees in, 69; Egan 
in, 73; Eng. agents in, 171; archives 
in, 450. 

Santiago (St. Jago): Cuba: intendanecy 
of, 8; Eng. factory in, 170, 174; Eng. 
machinations at, 172; slave trade in, 
173. 

Santiago del Estero, Chile: founded, 469. 

Santiago del Nuevo Extremo, Chile: 
founded, 466. 

Santivan, Fernando: Chilean author, 284. 

Santo Domingo: trade center, 193; slave 
trade in, 173; specie sent to, 198n; in 
Hisp. Amer., 528 n. 

Santos, Brazil: Bonifacio born in, 534. 

Santos Zelaya, José (pres. of Nic.): ¢ca- 
reer as pres., 45-8; fearful of U. S., 
46-7; continues disturbances, 47-8; op- 
poses U. S., 48-9; destroys republican 
institutions in Cent. Amer., 49; abdi- 
cates, 49; U. 8. discountenance, 51; his 
minister, 52; abolishes monopolies, 54; 
eited, 48n, 49 n. 

Sad Paulo (Brazilian State): partici- 
pates in exposition, 121; Dom Pedro 
in, 532; urges him to stay in Brazil, 
532; its seaport, 534; Bonifacio or- 
ganizes junta in, 536, 539; he proposes 
university for, 543-4. 

Sarragossa, Sp.: French defeated at 
(1710), 156. 

Sarsaparilla: in cargo, 173; Eng. trade 
for, 185. 

Sassenay, Marquis de: cited, 396n. 
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Satin: Ind. forced to buy, 16. 

Sawmills: in 8S. Amer., 313. 

Say, : his works brought to Bra- 
zil, 529. 

Schley (U.S. naval officer) : allows shore 
leave in Valparaiso, 69; his estimate 
of Egan, 79-80. 

Schoenrich, Judge Otto: pres. of mixed 
claims com’n, 54; cited, 55n. 

Schomburgk, Robert (surveyor): activi- 
ties, 301-2, 304. 

Schomburgk Line: location, 302; pro- 
posed as boundary, 307; Brit. terr. lies 
along, 319, 325. 

Scholars: teach Hisp. Amer. history, 246. 

Schools: law, in Lima, 26; establ. in Bra- 
zil, 529; Ind. need, 549. 

Scott, G. W.: cited, 2lln, 213n, 216, 
216n, 221n. 

Scott, James Brown: cited, 207 n, 208n, 
211 n, 212n, 216n, 218n, 219n, 316n, 
317 n. 

Scots: plan mercantile venture, 147. 

Scotus: Columbus knew his writings, 430. 

Scruggs, William Lindsay: cited, 330 n. 

Seals: of cabildo, 363. 

Seamen: Span. characterized, 200. 

Sears, Prof. Louis Martin: reviews book, 
104-5, 106-8. 

Secret Jls. of Cong.: cited, 82 n. 

Sedgwick, Mrs. William T.: book re- 
viewed, 116. 

Seditions: Tafoya promotes, 369; among 
Ind., 389. 

Seeds: distributed to Ind., 477. 

Segovia, N. Sp.: Ind. trade in, 184 n. 

Seijas, Rafael (Ven. minister) : activities, 
308-9. 

Sena, Vicente: petition by, 382; threat- 
ened with sentence, 382. 

Seneca: Columbus knows his writings, 
430. 

Sentences: for various crimes, 364, 371, 
383; defendant asks release from, 374; 
reduced, 376; against soldiers, 378; 
by Mendoza, 378; by Gov. Codallos y 


Rabal, 378-9; threatened, 382; sus- 
pended, 385. See also Crimes; and 
Penalties. 


Sentinels: about church, 381. 
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Sequestration: of U. S. property in Ven., 
343-4; of goods, 366. 

Serfs: Ind., in Chile, 494. 

Sergeant, John: delegate to Pan Amer. 
Cong., 526. 

Serrano y Sanz, M.: cited, 83n, 192-n. 

Servants: Wilkinson asks passport for, 
86; with Wilkinson, 88; Ind., 364. 

Settlements: on Ohio, 96, 97; French 
threaten Brit., 145; Mosquito, 185 n; 
Brit. in 8S. Amer., 302. 

Settlers: Eng. in Fla., 187; desired in 
Span. colonies, 196; Brit., in S. Amer., 
326. 

Seville, Sp.: com. officials at, 167. 

Seward, Frederick W. (ass’t sec’y. of 
state): Ven. protests to, 333. 

Seward, William H. (sec’y. of state): 
his son, 333; cited, 212. 

Shaw, Paul Vanorden: article, 527-50. 

Shea, J. G.: cited, 147 n. 

Shelburne, Lord: Asiento Treaty in pa- 
pers of, 167-77. 

Shelburne MSS.: scope, 169; furnish 
com’] information, 169; cited, 167n, 
170n, 171 n, 172 n, 173 n, 174n, 1750, 
176n, 177 n. 

Shepard, Mrs. Isabel Sharpe: activities, 
291. 

Shepherd, Prof. William R.: member of 
bibliographical com., 569; cited, 82, 
82n, 88, 83n, 84, 89, 90, 537. 

Sherman, William Roderick: book re- 
viewed, 409-12. 

Shipping: U. 8. suffers in Ven., 348; at 
Curacao, 352-3. 

Ships: Wilkinson’s not seized, 83; Amer. 
arrive in, 94, 95; Span. seize, 168, 180, 
188; seized as pirates, 171; continuous 
voyage enforced, 171; South Sea Co. 
owns, 172-3; in slave trade, 172 n- 
173 n, 402 (see also slave trade); of 
Goldeoast, 173n; annual trade, 173; 
permission ships, 173, 179, 181, 183; 
eargoes, 173-4, 182n; illegal practices 
on, 179; value of cargoes, 181-3; num- 
ber at Jamaica, 182; crews, 183, 362; 
illicit, protected, 185-6; in logwood in- 
dustry, 186; trade along Mississippi, 
188; in Louisiana, 196 n-197n; block- 
ade Ven., 339; free, make free goods, 
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524; kinds of vessels: mail, 17; war, 78, 
80, 80n, 150, 153, 163, 165, 165 n, 166, 
175, 178, 182, 316, 344, 350, 354, 394; 
flatboats, 82; barges, 88; boats, 94; 
canoes, 95, 96, 371; fleets, 144, 148-9, 
149n, 153n, 161, 175, 181, 182, 344, 
403; galleons, 146, 150, 153; convoy, 
146, 152, 153; merchant, 150; treasure, 
153; privateers, 154, 175; transports, 
163; armament, 164; com’l, 167, 169; 
guarda costas, 168, 175; sloops, 171; 
snows, 171; slave, 172, 173; packet- 
boats, 180. Of various nationalities— 
Span., 17, 94, 146, 150, 153, 161 n, 168, 
175, 196, 362; Eng., 80n, 144, 146, 
149n, 164, 164n, 165, 167, 168, 171, 
171 n., 175, 178, 180 n, 182-3, 186, 188, 
193, 240, 316, 317, 325,341, 3513.02 
S., 80n, 192, 317, 344, 348, 350, 354, 
355; Dutch, 144; French, 145, 146, 
147n, 160, 165n, 394, 403. Various 
named—Santiago, 19; Jesus Nazareno, 
32, 32n; San Pedro de Alcantara, 33, 
33n; Itata, 66, 68, 71, 76, 80; Charles- 
ton, 68; Baltimore, 69, 70, 80; Ro- 
chester, 171n; Royal George, 179n; 
The Eagle, 180n; La Candelaria, 181, 
182n; Noah’s Ark, 198; Jesus of 
Liibeck, 240, 242; Josephine, 317; 
Henrietta, 317; Caracas, 348; The- 
bault, 350; Scorpion, 350; Wilming- 
ton, 350; Kearsage, 350; Alert, 351; 
Pensacola, 354. 

Shipwrecks: instances of, 33, 427 

Shirts: Ind. buy, 22. 

Shoemakers: Ind. become, 489; sign peti- 
tion, 539. 

Short Defense: cited, 151 n. 

Shotguns: Span. poor, 200. 

Shovels: Chileans use, 453. 

Shrewsbury, Duke: activities, 159. 

Siebert, Prof. Wilbur H.: activities, 
131-2. 

Sierra de Oro: mts. in 8S. Amer., 395. 

Siete Partidas: Eng. transl., 281, 286; 
cited, 391 n. 

Silk: Ind. forced to buy, 16, 22. 

Silva, (revolutionary leader) : 
flees to Curacao, 348. 

Silva, Domingo: Chilean poet, 284. 

Silva, Innocencio da: cited, 262, 264 n. 
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Silva Rendon, Gen. Candido M. da: ac- 
tivities, 547; cited 547. 

Silva Vildosola, Carlos: Chilean author, 
284. 

Simkins, Prof. Francis B.: reviews book, 
415-16. 

Sinoloa, Mex.: intendancy establ. in, 4. 

Situado: Span. govt. pays, 198. 

Skins: in cargo, 95. 

Slavery: problem in Brazil, 537; abol- 
ished gradually, 544; Bonifacio op- 
poses, 545; economically bad, 545-6. 

Slaves: Ind. become, 15, 184, 491, 493; 
with Wilkinson, 88, 95, 96; Eng. rights 
in trade, 167; centers for Eng. trade 
in, 171; prices, 173, 184; in Span. 
Amer., 177; in Louisiana, 196; Haiti 
frees, 355; in Rome, 357; allowed to 
take sanctuary, 360; in S. Amer., 393; 
few, in Chile, 484; insurrection of, 
feared, 538; impossible to make demo- 
erats of, 540; emancipated gradually, 
541, 546; number in Brazil, 541; effect 
on society, 545; abolition to be dis- 
cussed, 518. 

Slave trade: importance of Amez., 148n; 
Eng. in, 167-89; passim; how classified, 
17l1n, 172n, 173 n; im Jamacia, 173; 
centers for, 177; illicit dealing in, 180; 
in Span. Amer., 182; in Louisiana, 
196. 

Smallpox: vaccination urged for, 549. 

Smally, G. W.: activities, 323-4. 

Smith, Adam: his book brought to Bra- 
zil, 529; cited, 146 n. 

Smith, Justin H.: activities, 135. 

Smith, William Anderson: cited, 75 n. 

Smugglers: effect of war on, 184; in 
Span. Amer.. 186; Brit. in La., 191; 
Brit., expelled, 192; at Curacao, 353. 

Smuggling: Areche represses, 24; by 


Eng., 174. 
Snuff: in cargo, 173. 
Sober, —————-: letter to, cited, 198n. 


Societies: learned, 535-6. 

Soldiers: finances of, 11; how pay, based, 
11; U. S., in Nic., 51; Chilean attack 
U. S. sailors, 69-70; Eng. on Mosquito 
Shore, 185; recalled thence, 187; with- 
drawn from sanctuary, 362; edict pub- 
lished before, 367; sent to make arrest, 


367; guard church, 371, 372; attack 
officers, 376; take sanctuary, 377; fear 
punishment, 377; neglect duty, 377; 
deprived of wages, 378; not spared for 
guards, 379; Ind. execute, 460; Ind. 
eat heart of, 471n, 472n; Port. leave 
Brazil, 532. 

Solorzano, Carlos: elected pres. of Nic., 
63. 

Sombretete, Mex.: recruiting in, 365. 

Sonora, Mex.: intendaney establ. in, 4. 

Sonora, Marquis de: letter to, cited, 84n. 

Sotoflorido, Marquis de: activities, 26, 
26 n. 

Sotomayor, Alonso de (gov. of Chile): 
activities, 491. 

Sotomayor-Valdés, Ramén: Chilean his- 
torian, 383. 

South Carolina: a trading outpost, 176. 

Southey, Robert: cited, 537 n. 

Souza Coutinho, Francisco de: activities, 
272. 

Sovereignty: inherent in states and na- 
tions, 208-9, 211, 214, 215. 

Sowers: clothing given to, 490. 

Spain: its com’l. laws ineffective, 167; 
profits from Asiento trade, 184; fears 
for its trade, 189; its com’l. policy, 
190, 195-6; 199; failure of its com’l. 
policy, 197, 198; ports opened to trade 
in, 191; countries having com’1. treaties 
with, 194; supplies specie, 198; quality 
of its mf’res, 200; prices high in, 200; 
economic system inadequate, 201, 203; 
lacks coal supply, 202. King, 23, 340; 
perquisites of king, 176; council of 
state, 179; cortes, 361; power of in- 
tendants, 4; reforms in, 3; maritime 
laws, 171 n; laws of, 361; laws broken, 
491; canon law strong in, 361; regla- 
mentas, cited, 195n; power of tradi- 
tion in, 195; character of its seamen, 
200; army, 393; constitutional govt. 
in, 506; included in federative plan, 
506-7. Colonies—its policy, 474-5; 
drains colonies, 13; Chile conquered 
for, 483; supports Chile, 486-492; Cent. 
Amer. wins independence from, 57; Ha- 
vana essential to, 149-50; dissolution 
of empire, 177; reason for decline, 178- 
9, 202, 208; loses economic grip on 
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colonies, 177; importance of Jamaica 
to, 178; tries to reform Asiento, 181; 
New Orleans ceded to, 187; cedes Fla. 
to Eng., 187; Floridas ceded to, 188; 
organizes govt. in lLa., 188; reor- 
ganizes colonial system, 194n; La., 
under, 196; pop. of La., under, 196n; 
large gold supply from colonies, 200; 
unable to supply needs of colonies, 
202; reasons for revolt of colonies, 
202; La. emblematical of decline of, 
203; loses colonies, 508, 531; fights 
colonies, 512; recognizes independence 
of colonies, 301, 518; oppresses Span. 
Amer., 340; a mother country, 355; its 
colonies at merey of Eng., 392, 394; 
hard to get information of, 395; 
boundaries in 8. Amer., 398; colonies 
should be separated from, 403; Co- 
lumbus gains lands for, 426; European 
interference, 518. Relation, ete., with 
other countries—U. S., 82, 189, 335, 
509, 513; Eng. 147, 148n, 153, 153n, 
154, 155, 156, 159, 162, 164, 167, 168, 
170, 177, 181-2, 184, 187, 394; France, 
177, 187, 194, 392, 405, 508, 509; Ven., 
338, 341, 347, 354, 355; Colombia, 502; 
Holy Alliance, 504. Miscellaneous— 
Areche returns to, 32-3; he summarizes 
his services for, 41; wars in, 161; rep- 
resented on court of South Sea Co., 
170; bribes given in, 172; South Sea 
Co. complains of, 176; pays well for 
information, 178n; exploited, 203; 
mediation by, refused, 315; earliest 
sanctuary legislation in, 360-1; Co- 
lumbus sent to, 425; archival restric- 
tions in, 119-20; maps in, photo- 
graphed, 120; ed’l reviews of, 436-8. 
Spaniards: Wilkinson initiates intrigue 
with, 82; N. Y. colonists trade with, 
145; bribed, 171-2; withdraw ship li- 
censes, 180; attitude toward Eng., 184, 
186, 240; granted com’! rights in La., 
191; com’! concessions to, 192; Ind. 
revolt against, 363; Liniers does not 
fear, 394; gold hunters, 396; bandits 
among, 402; impelling motive of con- 
quest, 424; in Chile, 449-95; introduce 
institutions into Chile, 449; Chilean 
Ind. hostile to, 460; lay out new towns 


by set rule, 465-6; build forts, 470; 
allowed to work mines with negroes, 
478; manual labor degrades, 483; pre- 
serve native pop., 484; classes which 
become colonists, 485; have Ind. ser- 
vants, 490-2. 

Spanish language: studied in U. S., 245; 
importance, 246. 

Speculations: fraudulent encouraged by 
coercion, 215. 

Spell, J. R.: activities, 135. 

Spell, Mrs. Lota: activities, 135. 

Spies: activities, 160, 161, 164; French, 
165. 

Stanley, Dean: cited, 241, 242. 

State: suability of, 212-13; 
church. 387. : 

State Papers (Eng.): cited, 149 n, 156n. 

State Records of N. Carolina: cited, 82 n. 

Statistics: of La., 196 n-197 n. 

Steuben, Baron von: Wilkinson asks aid 
from, 85. 

Stewart, Prof. Watt: notice, 566. 

Stock: bank, pledged for loans, 54. 

Stock, Prof. Leo Francis: activities, 135; 
cited, 641 n. 

Stockings: silk, sold to Ind., 16. 

Stone mason: Belasco is, 372. 


opposes 


Storehouses: assault in, 379. See also 
Warehouses. 
Strabo (Greek historian): Columbus 


knows his writings, 430. 

Straits: Magellan, 189. 

Stuart, G.: cited, 47n., 55n, 61n. 

Students: sign petition, 539. 

Suarez, Inés de: accompanies Valdivia’s 
exped., 482; encomienda granted to, 
493. 


Suarez de Figuerva, Christébal: cited, 
469 n, 
Subercasseaux, Prof. : Chilean 


economist, 284. 
Sucre, : mil. hero, 528. 
Sugar: product of W. Ind., 146n; Cochin 
China produces, 546. 
Suicides: Balmaceda, 68, 75. 
Summons: legal, unheeded, 370. 
Sunderland, Earl: cited, 150-1. 
Superstitions: among Chilean Ind., 464. 
Supplies: intendants furnish to mil., 11. 
Surgeons: sign petition, 539. 
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Surrey, N. M. M.: cited, 196 n. 

Surveyors: in S. Amer., 301, 303. 

Sutherland, Lord: cited, 154 n. 

Sweden: claims against Ven., 
Bonifacio in, 535. 

Swift, Deane: recognizes value of trading 
co., 158; cited, 155n, 157n; 162; 
164-5, 165 n. 


341n; 


ABORDA Portugal, Salvador: activi- 
ties, 262, 263. 

Tafoya, Juan de: takes sanctuary, 369; 
charges against, 369-71; his home, 370. 

Taft, Pres. William Howard: opinion of 
Madriz, 49; defines ‘‘dollar diplo- 
macy’’, 52; message, cited, 52n. 

Tagle, Enrique: Chilean author, 284. 

Taigny, N. (French consul in 
Venezuela): arrested, 353. 

Talcahuano, Chile: U. S. consul in, 71. 

Tallow: in ship’s cargo, 173. 

Tariff: increased in Nicaragua, 45. See 
also Customs duty; Taxes; and Tax- 
ation. 

Taronca, Count de: activities, 264. 

Taulero (Chilean regua): revolts, 459 n. 

Taxes and Taxation: heavy in Eng., 158; 
delays in paym’t of, granted, 10-11; 
on imports, 25; in Peru, 25; ruin com., 
28; revolution charged to, 29. 

Teixeiro de Sampayo, Luiz: cited, 261, 
265. 

Temperley, Harold W. V.: cited, 168n, 
169 n. 


Territory: Brit. claim, 300. See also 
Land. 

Terry, T. Philip: book by, reviewed, 
421-2. 


Tesillo, Santiago de: cited, 454 n. 

Textiles: sold to Ind., 16, 22; cost of 
blankets in La., 199; wool, 478; cotton, 
490; linen, 490. 

Thayer, William Roscoe: 
331 n, 332. 

Thayer Ojeda, Tomas: cited, 482-3, 483 n. 

Theodosius I. (Roman emperor): pro- 
hibits right of asylum, 358. 

Thieves: mother of, takes sanctuary, 388. 

Thompson, Wallace: book by, reviewed, 
419-20. 

Thomson, Augusto: Chilean author, 284. 


cited, 331, 


Ticino Cardoso, Vicente: 
550. 

Tierra Firma: identified, 488. 

Timber: foreign interests in, in Nica- 
ragua, 44; in ships’ cargo, 183. 

Tirzio, Fray Miguel: activities, 364. 

Titles: land, issued by intendants, 9-10; 
Brit., in 8. Amer., 301. 

Tobacco: in ships’ cargo, 82, 173; N. Y. 
colonists lose trade in, 145; Brit. trade 
in, 147, 185; trade in N. O., 198; trade 
in, in Virginia, 201. 

Todd, Charles (U. S. official) : activities, 
502-4, 505; cited, 502-3, 503n, 504, 
504 n. 

Tomé, N. M.: Ind. banished to, 379. 

Tomeluco: Chilean regua, 459 n. 

Tools and Implements: various men- 
tioned, 453, 476, 546. 

Torey, cited, 157n, 159n, 
162 n, 165n; letter to, cited, 159 n. 
Tories: hold power in Eng. 152; activi- 
ties, 153, 160; attitude toward Spain, 
154-5; policies, 163-4. 

Torres Lanzas, Pedro: 
557-9. 

Torrington, Lord: cited, 150n. 

Tortoise: Ind. trade in, 184. 

Towns: Span. in Chile, 465; importance 
in Chile, 470. 

Trade Routes: in northern S. Amer., 300. 
See also Commerce. 

Traders: illicit, 168; private, 178. 
also Merchants. 

Trading Companies: prepare for war, 
177; Dutch W. Ind., 301. See also 
Companies; and Commerce. 

Traitors: Andalusians called, 30; Tafoya 
called, 370. 

Translations: of Hisp. Amer. literature 
needed, 248. 

Transvaal, Africa: Brit. anticipate trou- 
ble in, 329. 

Travelers: Span. colonies closed to for- 
eign, 82. 

Treasuries: how local Span. controlled, 
10; frauds committed against, 367. 
Treaties: in Central Amer. agreed on, 
47; projected in Cent. Amer., 58; 
Nicaraguans oppose, 59; Salvador not 
a party to, 61; as reflected in Shel- 


cited, 542n, 


book reviewed, 


See 
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burne Papers, 167-77; close Ven. con- 
troversy, 206; violation, justifies force, 
218. Various treaties—Knox-Castrillo, 
53, 55, 56; canal, 55, 56, 60; Weitzel- 
Chamorro, 56; Washington (1907), 57; 
Niecaraguan-U. S., 58; Cafias-Jerez 
(1858), 58, 60; Bryan-Chamorro, 60, 
61-2; Central Amer. (1907), 60; of 
1783, 97; neutrality (1686), 146; 
Anglo-French (1686), 146; Ryswick, 
146; Methuen (1703), 154; Asiento, 
167-77; com’l, 167, 194, 312; Utrecht, 
167, 266; Span.-Eng., 167; Madrid 
(1715), 167; San Lorenzo, 195n, 196, 
197n; San Ildefonso, 196; Dutch- 
Portuguese, 271; Swedish-Portuguese, 
272; Span.-Venezuelan (1845), 301; 
London (1814), 301; arbitration, 327, 
329; Pauncefote-Olney, 327n; (see 
also Arbitration); debt, 335; Lune- 
ville, 393. Betw. Hisp. Amer. countries, 
497, 500, 501, 502-3, 503 n, 504, 505; 
U. 8.-Colombian, 497n, 518; Prevost 
indorses, 499-500; Rivadavia’s attitude 
toward, 500-1; U. S. declines, of al- 
liance, 508-10, 512-13, 526. 

Trelawny, (gov. of Jamaica) : 
letter, cited, 185 n. 

Tres Puntos, Honduras: siuggling about, 
185. 

Trials: of Chilean ship in U. S., 68-9; in 
New Mex., 383. 

Tribaldos de Toledo, Luis: cited, 462n, 
549 n. 

Tribunals: arbitration, proposed, 326; in 
New Mex., 379. 

Tribute: exemptions from, 15; amount, 
16; Ineas collect, 450, 458; Ind. ex- 

, empt from, 477; Ind. pay, 480, 494. 

Trouin, (French naval officer) : 
activities, 166. 

True and Impartial 
183-4, 

Trujillo, Honduras: trading center, 183; 
smuggling region about, 185; Eng. 
seize island near, 186. 

Trumbull, John (Chilean) : brings charges 
against U. S., 70-1; cited, 71n, 76n, 
ial 

Trumbull, Jonathan: his descendants. in 
Chile, 71. 


Account: cited, 
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Trumbull, Richard; KRicardo lLindsy 
(Chilean): brings charges against U. 
S., 70-1; cited, 70n; activities, 71. 

Trumpets: Chil. Ind. play, 464 n. 

Tucapel, Chile: founded, 469; reguas in, 
459 n; revolts, 459. See also Cafiete. 

Tudor, Mary: prescriptions during reign; 
242. 

Tunis: Columbus goes to, 428. 

Tupac-Amaru (Inca chief): his revolu- 
tion, 14, 29. See also Candorcanqui, 
Joseph Gabriel. 

Tureoleve (Chilean Ind. chief): leases 
land, 456. 

Tureupillan (Chilean Ind. chief): has 
Span. captive, 453. 

Turkey: debt intervention in, 217. 

Turquoises: lease paid in, 457. 

Twitchell, Ralph Emerson: cited, 391 n. 

Tyler, Alice Felt: book by, reviewed, 
414-15. 

Tyrants: viceroys liable to be, 17; in 
Nicaragua, 45. 


ULUA, N. Sp.: Span.-Eng. fight at, 
240. 

Ulloa, Antonio de (Span. adm.): ae- 
tivities, 15 n. 

Umpires: for Venezuelan debt, 340-43. 

United Kingdom: foreign trade with 
Nicaragua, 44. See also England; and 
Gt. Britain. 

United States: products, 146n; enjoys 
right of deposit at N. O., 195n; eco- 
nomic penetration by, 202n; econ. de- 
velopment in, 203; sanctuary in terr. 
of, 357, 362. Pres., 340, 341, 509, 511; 
cong., 318, 322, 328, 325, 326, 336, 
338, 521, 615; Senate, 53, 55, 59, 60n, 
300, 520, 521, 524; sen. doe., cited, 
305 n, 307 n, 308n, 310n, 3lln, 315n, 
316n, 317 n, 318n; House does. cited, 
69n, 70n, 74n, 75n, 76n, 78n, 80n; 
sec’y. of state, 330; diplomatic agents, 
502-4; dept. of state, 55, 62, 63, 63n, 
329, 339, 351, 352, 498n, 500, 505, 
510 n, 511, 523; consuls, 71; diplomatic 
officials, 217; dept. of com., 251. Con- 
stitution, 209, 212, 537; policies, 43-4, 
52, 218, 219, 299, 326, 330, 337, 504, 
507-8; statement rdg. arbitration court, 
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60; creates arbitration court, 61; fails 
to recognize court decisions, 61; neu- 
trality laws broken, 68; its neutrality 
accused, 70-71; may keep neutrality, 
517; its delegate to Hague conference, 
207; court of claims, 212; claims legal 
against, 212; courts conservative, 213; 
legal practice of, 217; does not sub- 
seribe to Drago Doctrine, 218, 223; 
proposed as arbiter, 308, 310, 314; 
attitude toward arbitration, 310; inter- 
vention by feared, 314; refuses medi- 
ation, 315; offers mediation, 317-18, 
322; wins diplomatic victory, 328; acts 
as receiver, 335; as mediator, 337; 
charged with unfriendly act, 349. War- 
ship, 68; 69; treasury, 215; public 
opinion in, 323; press in, 323-4. Its 
position in W. hemisphere, 507; Span. 
speaking countries near, 528; locus of 
problems with Hisp. Amer., 43; impor- 
tanee of Caribbean to, 43; its Carib- 
bean policy, 43; Hisp. Amer. fears, 
43; neutral in Cent. Amer., 48; dis- 
approves Cent. Amer. conference, 57; 
projects treaties in Cent. Amer., 58; 
its interests in Cent. Amer., 59-60; 
not subject to jurisdiction of Cent. 
Amer. court of arbitration, 60; gains 
naval base in Cent. Amer., 61; par- 
ticipates in Pan American conference, 
207; its investments in Hisp. Amer., 
243; attitude toward S. Amer., 311, 
314-15, 505, 526; no Amer. nation need 
fear, 338; acknowledges independence 
of Hisp. Amer., 340-1, 525; studied in 
S. Amer., 423; hears of Hisp. Amer. 
plans, 497; attitude, etc., toward fed- 
erative cong., 495-526, passim; codper- 
ates with Mex., 47. Relations, etce., 
with Nicaragua, 43-64; importance of 
Nic. to, 44; com’l. interests in, 45-6; 
declares neutrality in, 46; interferes in 
Nic., 47; learns of revolutionary plans 
in Nic., 48; Nic. asks aid of, 50; Nic. 
liberals defeated by, 51; repudiates 
liberal party in Nic., 52; loan from, 
for Nic., 53; negotiates canal treaty 
with Nic., 56; establ. protectorate over 
Nic., 62. Recognizes rights of Costa 
Rica, 58. Relations, ete., with Chile, 
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65, 69n; war with, threatened, 66; 
Chilean legation shelters refugees, 69; 
demands satisfaction of Chile, 69-70; 
Chile apologizes to, 70; literature of, 
compared to that of Chile, 281-2. Re- 
lations, ete., with Venezuela—Ven. asks 
aid of, 300, 305, 307, 316, 319, 320, 
321, 322, 329; studies Ven. boundary 
question, 304; desires boundary con- 
troversy ended, 317-18; attitude to- 
ward Ven., 310, 311, 314-15, 315-16, 
817, 317-18, 336; legation in Ven., 317, 
339, 343; Ven. matters do not affect, 
323; diplomatic relations, 330-56; 
Ven.’s debt to, 333, 336, 342-3, 344; 
acts for other countries in Ven., 334; 
acts in Ven. claims, 340; forces arbi- 
tration in Ven., 344; severs relations 
with Ven., 345; offers mediation in 
Ven., 347; citizens of, not secure in 
Ven., 347; recognizes Ven. govt., 348, 
349, 350; Ven. grants privileges to, 
350; protects shipping law of Ven., 
352; intervenes in Ven., 353; aids 
Ven., 354; invited to Ven. exposition, 
3855; recognizes independence of Ven. 
first, 355; Ven. opposes building of 
canal by, 356; relations, ete., with Co- 
lombia, 497-8, 499, 502, 504, 508-10, 
518. See also Venezuela. Relations 
with Europe—Spain, 82,513; Gt. Brit., 
326, 336; Ger., 336; France, 392; 
European opinion of, 328; warns Euro- 
pean powers, 336; attitude toward 
Holy Alliance, 504, 509; see also the 
various European countries. Rights of 
Africans in, 518. 
U. S. Congressional Record: cited, 48 n, 
52n, 54n, 59n, 60n., 
U. 8. Consular Reports: cited, 46n, 47 n. 
U. 8. Foreign Relations: cited, 46 n, 47 n. 
48n, 49n, 50n, 51n, 52n, 53n, 54n, 
55n, 56n, 57n, 58n, 6ln, 71n, 78n. 
U. 8. Foreign Trade Series: cited, 44 n. 
U. S. Treaty Series: cited, 55n, 57 n. 
Unzaga y Amezaga, Luis de: cited, 188 n. 
Uralde, Francisco de: activities, 27n; 
action against requested, 37; cited, 33, 
33 n. 
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Urbaneja, Modesto (Ven. envoy to 
Eng.): activities, 318-19, 348; cited, 
318 n, 319n. 

Ureta, Pedro de (sec’y. to Peruvian vice- 
roy): removal requested, 26. 

Uruguay: its former name, 507n; ed’l. 
reviews of, 438-9; hist. soc., 565. 

Utbar, John (naval officer): statement, 
cited, 179 n. 

Uttamapos: defined, 459, 460. 


VaccinATION: advised, 549. 
Vagabonds: rumors of, false, 95, 96. 
Vagrancy: how avoided, 385. 

Valdés, : letters to, and by, 
cited, 89n, 193 n, 194n, 197 n, 198n. 
Valdivia, Chile: communities in, 455; 
Valdivia founds, 467; location, 468; 

mining regulations for, 478. 

Valdivia, Pedro (conqueror of Chile) : ac- 
tivities, 450, 451, 456, 457, 465, 467-8, 
475, 487-8, 493; powers, 470-1; his 
widow, 472, 489; his commission, 
476-7; Span. woman in his exped., 
482; cited, 451, 451n, 453n, 454, 
457 n, 458-9, 469n, 474, 482, 482 n. 

Valero, Marquis of: instructions, cited, 
LT. 

Valencia, Venezuela: falls at, 349. 

Valenciano, Francisco: hires Ind., 489. 

Valladolid: execution in, 28. 

Valle, Rafael Heliodoro: bibliographical 
articles and lists by, 125-30, 430-39; 
notice, 445-6, 

Vallejo, J. J. (Chilean author): his 
place, 282-3. 

Valparaiso, Chile: Valdivia found, 465; 
Adm, Brown at, 69; shore leave 
granted at, 69; Ind. carry goods from, 
489; a port, 492. 

Values: com’l., 197 n. 

Vargas, Diego de (gov. of N. Mex.): ef- 
fects reconquest, 865; succeeds Rod- 
riguez Cubero (1703), 369; death, 369. 

Vases: as presents, 16. 

Vattel, Emerich de: cited, 211 n. 

Vega, de la: Chilean poet, 284. 

Vehicles: carts, 171 n. 

Velazquez Bringas, Esperanza (Mex. of- 
ficial): notice, 444-5. 


Velvet: Ind. forced to buy, 16. 

Venavides, Juan de: takes sanctuary, 
380. 

Venezuela: terr. included in, 488n; gate- 
way to, 300; Curagéo near, 353; gold 
discovered in, 300, 305; mines in, 322; 
projects ry., 322. Govt., ete—in- 
tendancy establ. in (1777), 5; inde- 
pendence recognized (1845), 301; ex- 
tent of captaincy general, 301; con- 
gress, 303, 310, 347, 348; constitutions, 
308, 310, 313, 351; ministers, 320; 
foreign office, 344; dept. of interior, 
344; president, 351, 356; no vice 
president, 351; character of laws in, 
351; theory of citizenship in, 352; law 
rdg. foreigners in, 352; customs duties 
in, 352; justice in, 353; revolutions in, 
204, 304, 342, 344, 349-50, 351; now 
strong, 314; rights, 338. Relations 
with foreign countries—refuses to set- 
tle claims, 204; blockades establ. 
against and by, 204, 205, 206, 333, 335, 
339, 348-9, 350; blockade fails, 349; 
foreign intervention in, 206, 217, 353; 
fails to pay debts, 209; owe many 
debts, 331, 336, 343-4; amount of its 
debts, 333-4; how they arose, 334; debt 
intervention in, 217; debt conditions 
proposed by, 335; signs debt protocols, 
339; its debts cleared, 343; foreign 
shipping inconvenienced in, 352; Brit. 
subjects not safe in, 206; relations 
with Gt. Brit., 208, boundary dispute 
with Gt. Brit., 300, 301, 302, 303, 304, 
305, 308, 309, 310, 311, 312, 313-14, 
317, 318, 319-20, 321, 324, 325, 330-31, 
339, 341, 346; relations, etc., with, U. 
§., 300, 304, 307-8, 310, 311, 314-15, 
316, 317-18, 319, 320, 324-5, 326, 329, 
330-56; citizens of U. S. not safe in, 
347; unneutral during Span.-Amer. 
war, 354; Knox visits, 356; French re- 
lations with, 333, 334, 3438, 353; Bel- 
gian relations with, 334; Ger. relations 
with, 335, 337, 339; claims against 
Mex., 341; relations with Colombia, 
346. Events in history, ete.—the 
boundary controversy, 206, 299-329; 
proposes to fortify Barima, 303; con- 
cessions granted by, 304, 306; violates 
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agreement, 304; Barima necessary to, 
307; considers and desires arbitration, 
308, 311, 314, 316, 321, 330; Brit. offer 
arbitration to, 319-20; refuses arbitra- 
tion, 399; deprived of sovereignty, 325; 
misrepresents facts, 329; neutral during 
represents facts, 329; neutral during 
World War, 354; does not send dele- 
gates to conference, 354; holds exposi- 
tion, 355. MSS. presented to, 291; 
archives in, 292; Bolivar, a native of, 
355; hist. soc., 565; acquires MSS., 
582. 

Venezuelans: violate agreement, 303-4, 

Ventura, Maria: wife of Guirior, 23. 

Vera Cruz, Mex.: mail delivered to, 17; 
Eng. factory in, 170; slave trade in, 
173; com’l. center, 181; Eng. smug- 
glers near, 186; docs. found in, 240. 

Victores Rubin de Celis, Capt. Alonzo: 
activities, 378-9. 

Victoria, Guadalupe (pres. of Mex.): 
activities, 514-15, 517; cited, 514-15, 
515 n. 

Vicufia-Mackenna, 
thor): his place, 283. 

Vidal, Juan José (Peruvian lawyer): im- 
prisoned, 26. 

Vienna, Austria: Eng. envoy to, 155. 

Vigil, Capt. Domingo: activities, 375. 

Vigo, Spain: Eng. capture treasure at, 
144, 150. 

Villages: in Chile, 454-5; Chilean Ind., 
decline, 493-4. 

Villagra, Francisco de (gov. of Chile): 
succeeds Valdivia, 469; activities, 469, 
479, 488-9. 

Villagra, Pedrode: activities, 479. 
Villaneuva, Carlos A. (Venezuelan his- 
_torian) : papers examined, 423. 
Villarica, Chile: founded, 467-8; 
tion, 468; regulations for, 478. 
Ville de Mines, 8S. Amer.: small hamlet, 

395; prosperous, 402. 

Villarrod, (Mex. attorney) : 
criticises intendant system, 12. 

Villars, Mons.: cited, 89, 96-7. 

Villiers du Terrage, Mare: cited, 197 n. 

Vincennes, Ind.: Rogers seizes property 
at, 86; Clark at, 89; Span. merchant 
at, 91, 92; Span. boat seized at, 94. 


(Chilean au- 


loca- 


Vineyards: devastators of, barred from 
sanctuary, 359; Ind. work, 490. 

Virginia: Randolph’s power limited to, 
86; without jurisdiction in Vincennes, 
91, 92-3; loss of trade feared in, 145; 
neutrality treaty covers, 146; tobacco 
trade in, 201. 

Vizcaya: fear of flight to, 368. 

Volta, Allesandro Giuseppe Antonio 
Anastasio: Bonifacio works with, 535. 

Vriosti, Alférez Martin de: arrested, 366. 


ager, Sir Charles (Brit. adm.): ac- 
tivities, 150; his share of booty, 
150 n. 

Wages: of Indians, in Peru, 16; as re- 
compense, 364; for forced labor, 371; 
of Ind., in Chile, 494. 

Wagner, H. R.: communication, 258-9. 

Walker, Sir Hovenden (Brit. adm.): ac- 

tivities, 150; his share of booty, 
tacks on feared, 165 n. 

Walling, William English: book reviewed, 
551-3. 

Wands, Ernest H.: sent to Nicaragua as 
financial agent, 53. 

Warehouses: robbed, 383. 

Wars: Brit. plan in W. Indies, 148; how 
waged, 151; how paid, 158; commerce 
active during, 177; sometimes justi- 
fiable, 21; arrow announces, 460; as 
punishment, 463. Various—Span.- 
Amer. (1898), 43, 46, 354; civil, in 
Nicaragua (1925), 51, 63; world, 55, 
854; civil, in Chile (1891-2), 65, 68, 
69n, 70; Amer. Rev., 71, 177, 188, 
189, 191, 536, inter-colonial, 145; Queen 
Anne’s, 148, 176; French-Eng., 152, 
154-5, 184; in Spain, 161; French 
wage, 168; trade, 177, 181; Seven- 
Years’, 186, 187; in Europe (1794), 
197n; Creek-Georgian (1786), 200; 
civil, in Venezuela, 204; Succession 
(1703), 266, 273; Span.-Port., 272; 
Peninsular, 361; U.S. civil, 536. 

Washington, D. C.: cable to, 69; Gtz- 
man Blanco in, 31; conference in, 
suggested, 319. 

Washington, George: Bonifacio compared 
to, 540. 
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Weapons: Chilean revolutionists desire, 
68; lacking, 79; Eng. furnish to Ind., 
184; encomendero must have, 472. 
Guns, 165n, 187; muskets, 366, 376; 
shotguns, 200; arrow, 460. 

Weavers: Ind. become, 452, 484, 489. 

Weber, : cited, 158 n. 

Weitzel, George T. (U. S. minister to 
Nicaragua): activities, 51; his treaty 
not ratified, 56; cited, 51, 59, 60n. 

Wells, (Venezuelan commissary 
officer): Brit. arrest, 313. 

West, Elizabeth Howard: 
391n; article by, 357-91. 

Westlake, John: cited, 210, 211 n. 

Wharton, Francis: cited, 219 n. 

Wheat: Egan authority on, 73n; adul- 
terated, 193; Ind. receive, 478, 490, 
493; tribute paid in, 480. 

Whigs (Eng.): activities, 154, 160; lose 
power, 154. 

Whiskey: sold to Ind. in Peru, 22. 

Whitaker, Arthur Preston: contributes 
does., 82-97; reviews books, 106-8; no- 
tices of his book, 131, 406-9; article by, 
190-203; notice, 566; cited, 192n, 
193 n, 196 n, 202 n. 

White, Enrique (Span. goy. in Florida) : 
letter, cited, 89 n. 

Wilgus, A. Curtis: books reviewed by, 
102-4, 553-4; note by, 298; article by, 
574-5; member of com., 569. 

Wilhelm III. (Ger. emperor): activities, 
331-2. 

Wilkinson (Wilkesen), General James 
(John): first descent to New Orleans, 
82-97; various activities, 82, 84, 88, 
89-90, 95, 96-97; his cargo, 82; atti- 
tude toward G. R. Clark, 83, 90n; un- 
known to Miré and Navarro, 83-4; why 
Miré ree’d. him, 85; arrested, 85; not 
arrested at New Orleans, 89; com- 
mended, 95, 96; influential in Ken- 
tucky, 84; probable correspondence 
about, 87; characterized, 88-9; cited, 
83n, 85n, 86n, 89n, 90, 91-3. 

William III. (king of Eng.): activities, 
146, 148-9, 158; his designs in Amer., 
146-7; attitude toward Havana, 149; 
values W. Ind., 151; navy under, 152; 


activities, 


desires Mediterranean ports, 154n; 
death, 151. 

Williams, Basil: cited, 168n, 169n. 

Williams, Mary Wilhelmine: joins edi- 
torial board, 140; books reviewed by, 
224-6; bibliographical ed., 574. 

Wilson, : correspondence cited, 
303 n. 

Wilson, Pres. Woodrow: betters Nicara- 
gua conditions, 63. 

Wines: Span. in colonies, 199; quality of 
Span., 199n; made from plants, 454. 
Wishart, Sir James (Brit. adm.): in- 

structions, cited, 163. 

Women: wife of Guirior, 26-7; take sanc- 
tuary, 384, 388; Chilean Ind., 451, 
452, 453, 454, 458, 490, 494; few Span. 
in early exped., 482. 

Woodhouse, 
cited, 304n. 

Woods: Brazilian, exhibited, 121; Dutch 
trade for, 301n. See also Lumber; 
and Timber. 

Woods, M.: cited, 161 n. 

Wratislaw, Count Johann (Austrian am- 
bassador to Eng.): activities, 152. 

Wright, Miss Irene A.: book by, noticed, 
132-3, 227-9. 


correspondence 


ALE University Obituary Records: 
cited, 71 n. 
Yela Utrilla, Juan F.: cited, 191 n. 
Yendo, : takes sanctuary, 385. 
Ypiranga, Brazil: independence declared 
at, 533. 
Yucatan: Cortayre in, 182; Eng. smug- 
glers in, 186; Span. gov., 181, 186 n. 


ZT ACATECAS, Mex.: recruits made in, 
365. 

Zamora y Coronado, José Maria: cited, 
4n, 8n, 13n. 

Zapiola, José (Chilean litterateur): ac- 
tivities, 282. 

Zeger van Espen, Bernard: cited, 391 n. 

Zelaya, Nicaragua: location and impor- 
tanee, 45-6. 

Zelaya, José Santos. See Santos Zelaya. 

Zelayistas: threaten revolution in’ Nica- 
ragua, 52. 

Zespedes, : letter, cited, 89n. 

Zinny, Antonio: cited, 5n. 
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